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TO  THE  TEACHER 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  publication  of  A  First  Book  in  English 
is  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  authors  and  the  publishers  that  a  better 
text  of  this  kind  is  needed  —  one  that  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  use  in 
the  majority  of  American  high  schools.  To  write  such  a  book  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  authors,  who  have  brought  to  the  work  years  of 
classroom  experience  in  the  teaching  of  English  composition  to  pupils 
of  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  school  ages. 

Principles.  —  Throughout  the  First  Book  in  English  the  authors 
have  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  fundamental  problems  of  English  com- 
position:   (i)  The  problem  of  something  to  speak  or  write  about; 

(2)  the  problems  of  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  material; 

(3)  the  problems  of  expressing  thoughts  correctly,  clearly,  sincerely, 
and  pleasingly;  and  (4)  the  problem  of  adapting  what  is  spoken  or 
written  to  a  definite  audience  or  to  a  definite  body  of  readers.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  lessons  in  this  book  will  show  that  these  fundamentals 
have  been  made  basic  considerations. 

Nowhere  in  the  book  is  there  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  unity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing unified  thoughts  coherently  and  with  emphasis  is  fixed  through 
practice.  The  pupil  learns  to  present  unified,  coherent,  well-emphasized 
thoughts  by  learning  through  practice  to  express  thoughts  that  he 
has  first  carefully  selected,  organized,  and  evaluated.  The  young 
pupil  should  not  be  confused  with  abstractions.  He  must  learn  by 
doing. 

Throughout  the  book  the  developing  interests  and  abilities  of  boys 
and  girls  are  carefully  gauged  and  considered. 

Oral  composition  has  been  emphasized. 

The  traditional  sub-division  of  discourse  into  narration,  description, 
exposition,  and  argumentation  has  been  observed  only  in  a  general 
way.  The  speaking  and  the  writing  met  outside  the  classroom  rarely 
can  be  so  rigidly  classified.  In  other  words,  in  everyday  experience 
one  seldom  if  ever  writes  or  speaks  a  discourse  form  as  such;    but  a 
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person  frequently  does  have  occasion  to  relate  a  narrative  in  which 
description  is  needed,  to  write  or  tell  the  news,  to  compose  an  expository 
or  a  narrative  letter,  to  explain  how  something  is  made  or  done,  and 
to  convince  some  one,  usually  by  combining  exposition  and  argument. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  a  practical  composition  text  the  sensi- 
ble thing  to  do  is  to  afford  practice  in  these  and  other  commonly  used 
types  of  speaking  and  writing.  This  the  authors  have  done,  at  the 
same  time  bearing  in  mind  the  desirability  of  also  imparting  through 
practice  a  mastery  of  the  fundamental  composition  problems,  —  those 
already  enumerated. 

Applied  Composition.  —  The  chapter  on  "Learning  How  to  Recite" 
has  been  included  because  of  a  desire  to  teach  pupils  not  only  that 
skill  in  composition  helps  them  to  do  well  in  other  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum,  but  also  that  every  class  is,  in  fact,  an  English 
class.  When  pupils  have  found  out  that  what  they  have  learned  in 
their  English  work  about  selecting,  evaluating,  and  organizing  material 
for  a  theme  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  their 
history,  their  mathematics,  their  science,  and  their  other  lessons,  they 
have  taken  a  long  step  toward  realizing  the  universal  importance  and 
applicability  of  their  English  work;  for  them,  English  has  been  vitalized. 

Everywhere  in  the  book  the  abundant  exercises  have  been  made  of 
a  practical  character,  and  have  been  closely  related  to  the  usual  activities 
of  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age.  Many  of  the  practice  exercises 
may  be  assigned  either  as  class  or  as  individual  projects.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  chapters  on  "Letter- Writing,"  "Telling  the  News," 
"Convincing  People,"  etc. 

Plan  of  the  Book.  —  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I 
treats  of  the  composition  as  a  whole  and  of  the  paragraph;  Part  II, 
of  the  sentence,  words,  etc.  These  two  larger  phases  of  English  com- 
position have  been  kept  separate  because  there  is  no  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  sequence  in  which  lessons  on  the  composition  as  a 
whole  and  the  paragraph,  and  lessons  on  the  sentence,  words,  etc., 
should  be  presented,  nor  of  the  amount  of  time  that  should  be  devoted 
to  each  of  these  phases.  There  can  be  no  consensus  of  opinion  on  these 
two  points  for  the  reasdn  that  the  English  composition  problem  is 
different  in  each  section  and  school.  Some  schools  should  stress  Part 
II  more  than  other  schools  will  need  to  stress  it.  Some  classes  will 
need  to  emphasize,  let  us  say,  the  verb,  the  pronoun,  etc.;  and  others, 
sentence  construction.  Many  teachers  will  prefer  to  spend  several 
consecutive  weeks  on  Part  II;   others  will  hold  a  different  view. 

The  authors  are  inclined  to  favor  the  teaching  of  the  lessons  found  in 
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Part  II  as  the  occasions  making  their  use  desirable  arise  in  the  work  on 
the  lessons  of  Part  I.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  finds  that  the  class 
is  weak  in  sentence  construction,  several  lessons  on  this  topic  as  pre- 
sented in  Part  II  will  be  both  appropriate  and  helpful.  If  the  teacher 
will  remember  what  the  composition  problems  are  (see  above),  and 
that  generally  speaking  it  is  advisable  to  present  the  discourse  units 
intensively  in  the  following  order:  the  composition  as  a  whole,  the 
I>aragraph,  the  sentence,  and  the  word,  —  if  the  teacher  will  remem- 
ber these  things,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  correlating 
Parts  I  and  II. 

The  Appendix  contains  much  helpful  matter  relative  to  capitali- 
zation, punctuation,  spelling,  etc.  This  part  of  the  book  should  be  used 
as  the  needs  of  the  class  demand.  The  authors  have  tried  to  present 
in  this  section,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  only  what  is  es- 
sential. 

It  is  the  authors'  expectation  that  the  section  devoted  to  the  "Bet- 
ter Speech  Movement"  will  be  found  very  helpful.  Of  course,  this 
part  is  intended  for  the  teacher  only. 
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A    FIRST    BOOK   IN    ENGLISH 
PART  I 

CHAPTER  I 
Lesson  1— To  the  Boys  and  Girls 

1.  Do  you  know  what  English  Composition  means? 

2.  Of  what  value  would  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language  be  to  you? 

3.  How  may  you  learn  to  use  our  language  more  expertly? 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  help  you  to  answer  the 

first  two  of  these  questions.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
help  you  to  answer  the  third  question,  and  to  provide  the 
practice  needed  to  loam  how. 

Composition  Defined.  —  Whenever  a  person  writes  or 
speaks  ovir  language  he  composes  an  English  composition. 
Our  conversations,  the  letters  that  we  write,  our  recitations, 
and  our  examination  papers  are  all  compositions  in  English. 
English  composition  includes  the  lawyer's  argument  before 
the  jury,  the  business  man's  directions  to  his  employees,  and 
the  newspaper's  account  of  what  has  happened  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  fact,  everything  that  is  spoken  or  written 
in  our  native  speech  is  English  composition. 

But  not  everybody  speaks  and  writes  our  language  well. 
To  do  this  requires  knowledge  of  what  well-written  and 
correctly  spoken  English  is,  and  also  much  practice. 

Value.  —  Have  you  been  asked  to  recite  on  a  topic  that 
you  felt  you  understood  well  enough,  but  that  you  cotdd 
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not  make  clear  to  the  class  and  the  teacher?  Have  you 
noticed  that  the  successful  pupil  is  the  one  who  is  able  to 
stand  on  his  feet  and  explain  what  he  knows,  or  to  write  it 
on  paper  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  skill  in  the  use  of  our  language 
is  of  great  value  both  in  school  and  out  of  school.  It  makes 
us  more  congenial  friends,  advances  us  in  business,  and  causes 
us  to  be,  in  every  way,  more  valuable  members  of  society. 
Moreover,  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  language  develops 
one  mentally,  for  long  continued  effort  to  express  thoughts 
clearly  and  exactly  means  clearer  and  more  exact  thinking. 
Do  you  want  to  learn  to  think  more  clearly  and  exactly? 

Of  what  value  is  skill  in  English  ccmposition  to  a  stenographer? 
a  farmer?  a  machinist?  a  foreman  in  a  factory?  a  minister?  a 
real  estate  man? 

Of  what  value  is  it  likely  to  he  to  you? 

Acquiring  Skill.  —  How  does  one  learn  to  play  a  musical 
instrument?  He  learns,  first  by  finding  out  how  to  play 
the  instrument,  and  then  by  practicing  faithfully.  Learning 
to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  is,  likewise,  first 
a  matter  of  learning  what  good  speaking  and  good  writing 
is,  and  then  of  faithful  and  continued  effort  to  do  as  well  or 
better. 

But  no  one  can  write  or  speak  well  unless  he  has  something 
worth  saying.  The  student  of  English  composition  therefore 
needs  to  be  an  observer  —  to  have  his  eyes,  ears,  and  mind 
open. 

Do  you  know  how  a  horse  lies  down? 

What  kind  of  tracks  does  a  rabbit  make  in  the  snow? 

What  birds  remain  in  your  vicinity  in  the  winter  time? 

What  kind  of  leaf  has  an  ash  tree? 

What  is  the  color  of  your  father' s  or  mother's  eyes? 

The  world  is  filled  with  interesting  things ;  and  about  these 
we  do  our  speaking  and  writing. 
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To  learn  to  speak  and  write  well,  be  an  observer  of  things 
about  you. 

Once  having  learned  to  observe,  topics  to  speak  or  write 
about  come  trooping  into  our  minds,  and  with  them  come 
hosts  of  interesting  details.  To  speak  or  write  clearly,  how- 
ever, one  must  learn  to  arrange  these  details.  You  have  seen, 
no  doubt,  a  map  of  the  United  States  cut  into  sections,  each 
section  representing  a  state.  It  is  good  fun  to  stir  the  states 
well  and  then  to  rebuild  the  map.  But  would  you  call  the  con- 
fused pile  of  states  with  which  one  begins  to  rebuild  the  map, 
the  United  States?  Hardly.  You  would  apply  the  name 
only  when  the  last  state  is  in  place.  So  it  is  in  English  com- 
position. Your  thoughts  about  a  topic  must  be  arranged  be- 
fore they  can  be  expressed  clearly.     There  must  be  a  plan. 

To  speak  or  write  clearly,  one  must  arrange  his  thoughts 
in  an  orderly  way. 

Furthermore,  one  must  become  acquainted  with  words  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  them  accurately.  He  must  also 
make  good  usage  his  constant  concern.  However  clear  and 
interesting  what  one  speaks  or  writes  may  be,  it  will  be 
spoiled  if  he  says,  "  They  was  "for  "  They  were,"  or  "He 
datie  it  "  for  "  He  did  it."  Pitfalls  of  this  kind  are  numerous. 
Moreover,  sentences  must  be  made  clear,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  and  paragraphing  must  be  attended  to  —  one 
must  be  vigilant! 

Thoughtful,  continued  effort  makes  perfect. 

Finally,  the  importance  of  considering  one's  hearers  or 
readers  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Would  you  tell  the  story  of 
a  basketball  game  to  your  grandmother  just  as  you  would 
tell  it  to  your  chum?    Of  course  you  would  not. 

High  school  pupils  sometimes  think  that  the  teacher  is 
the  person  for  whom  a  theme  should  be  prepared.    Such  is 
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not  the  case ;  the  teacher  is  only  one  of  a  number  addressed. 
In  fact,  the  class  and  the  teacher  constitute  your  audience 
when  you  read  a  theme  or  give  it  orally;  and,  unless  you 
are  asked  to  prepare  your  theme  with  some  other  audience 
in  mind,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  yoiir  theme 
should  be  prepared  with  the  special  needs  and  interests  of 
your  English  class  as  your  first  consideration.  In  the  work 
of  the  first  two  chapters,  this  will  invariably  be  the  case. 
After  that,  there  will  be  exceptions. 

Effective  speakers  and  writers  do  not  forget  the  special 
needs  and  interests  of  those  whom  they  address. 

Class  Discussion.  —  You  should  be  ready  at  class  time 
to  express  an  opinion  on  each  of  the  following  topics.  Pos- 
sibly the  teacher  will  not  require  you  to  ask  permission  to 
speak  in  your  turn.  When  speaking,  stand  squarely  on  your 
feet  and  address  the  class : 

1.  Are  there  uses  of  English  composition  that  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  this  chapter?     If  so,  what  are  they? 

2.  Does  a  boy  who  expects  to  learn  a  trade  need  to  study 
English  composition  in  high  school? 

3 .  Test  the  other  members  of  the  class  to  see  if  they  have 
closely  observed  something  that  you  know  they  have  seen 
frequently. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  worth  while  for  one  to  plan 
what  he  intends  to  write  in  a  letter  to  a  friend?-  to  plan  a 
recitation  on  a  topic  in  history?  in  botany?  in  mathematics ? 

5.  Point  out  any  faults  of  English  that  you  may  have. 
Do  you  want  to  correct  these  faults?    Why? 

6.  The  following  extract  from  an  advertisement  in  a  well- 
known  magazine  is  interesting.     Does  it  state  the  truth? 

You  are  judged  every  day  by  the  way  you  speak 
and  write.     The  words  you  use,  the  way  you  use 
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them,  hcnv  you  spell  them,  your  punctuation, 
your  grammar  —  all  of  these  tell  your  story  more 
plainly  than  anything  else  you  do.  And  it  is  a 
story  open  to  all.  An  unusual  command  of  lan- 
guage enables  you  to  present  your  ideas,  in  speech 
or  on  paper,  clearly,  forcefully,  and  convincingly. 

7.  If  you  can  find  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  an  adver- 
tisement or  article  pointing  out  the  value  of  good  English, 
bring  it  to  class. 

8.  What  points  would  an  automobile  salesman  be  likely 
to  emphasize  when  trying  to  sell  a  car  to  a  rich  man  who 
spends  his  money  freely?  What  points  would  he  be  likely 
to  emphasize  when  trying  to  sell  a  car  to  a  poor,  thrifty 
man? 

Good  English  pays. 


CHAPTER  II 

NARRATION  IN  THE  FIRST   PERSON  AND  IN  THE 
THIRD  PERSON 

Lesson  2  —  My  Adventure 

Did  you  ever  "  play  show?  "  go  fishing  or  hunting?  skate 
up  or  down  a  river?  go  to  a  coimty  fair?  plan  a  picnic? 
Of  coiu^e  you  have.  There  is  a  great  deal  going  on  in  our 
lives  that  is  interesting  both  to  us  and  to  our  friends.  When 
one  tells  or  writes  a  personal  experience  he  speaks  or  writes 
narration  in  the  first  person;  that  is,  he  tells  what  he,  him- 
self, has  experienced.  This  kind  of  narration  is  interesting 
because  everyone  enjoys  listening  to  or  reading  personal 
experiences,  and  it  is  useful  because  all  of  us,  whether  school 
boys  and  girls  or  not,  have  occasion  to  practice  it  every  day. 

Model 

[When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  as  a 
printer  in  his  brother's  shop  in  Boston.  Because  he  was  mistreated 
he  ran  away.  He  first  went  to  New  York.  Finding  no  work  there, 
he  continued  on  to  Philadelphia  which  at  that  time  was  a  thriving 
little  city.  His  journey  was  not  by  train  because  railways  were  then 
undreamed  of,  but  across  country  on  foot  and  then  down  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  a  boat  to  Philadelphia.  After  several  interesting  ad- 
ventures, Franklin  reached  Philadelphia  one  day  in  October,  1723. 
The  narrative  that  follows  tells  of  his  first  day  in  that  city.] 

My  First  Day  in  Philadelphia 

Adapted  from  Franklin's  Autobiography 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  of  this  account  of  my  journey 
and  shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into  Philadelphia,  that  you  may  in 
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your  mind  compare  such  unlikely  beginnings  with  the  figure  I  have 
since  made  there.  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  as  my  best  clothes 
were  to  come  around  by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey,  my 
pockets  were  stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew 
nobody  nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  traveling, 
rowing,  and  want  of  rest;  I  was  hungry;  and  my  whole  stock  of 
cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper. 

The  copper  I  gave  the  people  of  the  boat  for  the  passage.  They 
refused  it  on  account  of  my  rowing;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it. 
A  man  is  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  but  little  money 
than  when  he  has  plenty,  perhaps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to 
have  but  little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  until  near  the  market- 
house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread, 
and  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's 
shop  he  directed  me  to,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such  as  we 
had  in  Boston.  But  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia. 
Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  none. 
So  not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference  of  money,  nor  the 
names  of  his  bread,  I  bade  him  give  me  three-penny  worth  of  any 
sort.  He  gave  me,  accordingly,  three  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it,  and  having  no  room  in  my 
pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  the 
other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market  Street  as  far  as  Fourth  Street. 
Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut  Street  and  part  of  Walnut 
Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way,  and  coming  around,  found 
myself  again  at  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in. 
As  I  was  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  I  gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman 
ind  her  child  who  had  come  down  the  river  in  the  boat  with  us, 
and  were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  by  this  time 
had  many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same 
way.  I  joined  them  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting- 
house of  the  Quakers  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them 
and  after  looking  around  for  awhile  and  hearing  nothing  said, 
I  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so  until  the  meeting  broke  up,  when  one 
was  kind  enough  to  rouse  me. 
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As  I  walked  down  again  toward  the  river,  I  met  a  young  Quaker 
whose  countenance  I  Hked,  and  accosting  him,  I  requested  him  to 
tell  me  where  a  stranger  could  get  lodging.  We  were  near  the  sign 
of  the  Three  Mariners.  "Here,"  said  he,  "is  one  place  that  enter- 
tains strangers,  but  it  is  not  a  reputable  house;  if  thou  wilt  walk 
with  me,  I'll  show  thee  a  better."  He  brought  me  to  the  Crooked 
Billet  in  Water  Street.  Here  I  got  dinner^  After  dinner,  my 
sleepiness  returned,  and  being  shown  to  a  bed,  I  lay  down  without 
undressing  and  slept  until  six  in  the  evening,  was  called  to  supper, 
went  to  bed  again  very  early,  and  slept  soundly  until  the  next 
morning. 

Class  Discussion.  —  (Remember  the  suggestions  concern- 
ing class  discussion  given  in  Lesson  i.) 

1.  What  is  an  autobiography?  Have  you  read  Franklin's 
Autobiography? 

2.  Describe  Franklin's  appearance  on  his  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

3.  Explain  the  following  italicized  expressions: 

(a)  I  have  been  the  more  particular  of  this  account  of  my  journey. 

(6)  We  were  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mariners. 

(c)  I  met  a  young  Quaker  man  whose  countenance  I  Hked,  and 

accosting  him,  I  requested  him  to  tell  me  where  a  stranger 

could  find  lodging. 

4.  Write  a  topic  sentence  (a  sentence  that  summarizes 
the  thought)  for  each  paragraph.  {E.g.  Paragraph  i  — 
Franklin,  poor  and  friendless,  arrived  at  Philadelphia.) 

5.  Franklin  is  writing  to  his  son.  In  what  person  does  he 
write?   What  personal  pronoun  does  this  require  him  to  use? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  Franklin's  account  of  his  first  day 
in  Philadelphia  is  interesting?  Observe  that  he  has  written 
in  a  familiar  way  about  very  simple  happenings. 

Ordinary  personal  experiences  are  interesting  if  related 
simply  and  clearly. 
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Lesson  3  — Selecting  Details 

To  speak  or  write  clearly  and  interestingly  one  must  know, 
first  of  all,  what  he  is  speaking  or  writing  about,  and  then 
with  this  point  definitely  decided,  choose  the  details  that  are 
required.  As  an  illustration  of  this  principle  of  composition, 
let  us  examine  Franklin's  narrative  of  his  first  day  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  first  paragraph,  Franklin  tells  us  definitely 
what  his  topic  is.    Note  what  he  says : 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  of  this  account  of  my  journey, 
and  shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into  Philadelphia,  that  you  may 
in  your  mind  compare  such  unlikely  beginnings  with  the  figure  I 
have  since  made  there. 

This  is  Franklin's  topic  throughout  the  narrative.  When 
choosing  the  details  he  shall  use,  he  thus  has  a  definite  means 
of  determining  what  are  and  what  are  not  needed.  Franklin 
selects  those  details  that  help  the  reader  to  understand  clearly 
his  unlikely  beginnings  in  the  city  that  later  became  very 
proud  of  him. 

Consequently,  Franklin  tells  us  of  his  tmlikely  appearance 
on  his  arrival,  of  his  lack  of  money,  of  his  hunger,  of  his  buy- 
ing the  rolls,  of  the  ludicrous  figure  he  made  as  he  walked 
along  eating  one  of  them,  of  his  falling  asleep  in  a  church, 
of  his  search  for  a  lodging,  and  finally  of  his  going  to  bed 
at  the  close  of  his  first  day  in  the  city  that  was  to  become  his 
home.  In  other  words,  he  says  nothing  that  does  not  help  to 
develop  the  topic  of  his  narrative  —  his  unlikely  beginnings 
in  Philadelphia.  Anything  that  happened  that  day  could 
have  been  used,  provided  it  helped  to  develop  this  topic. 

Practice.  —  i.  Bring  to  class  a  newspaper  article  that  has 
its  topic  clearly  stated  in  the  first  sentence  or  two.  Be  pre- 
pared to  read  this  sentence  to  the  class. 

2.   If  you  are  familiar  with  Irving's  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hoi- 
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law,  find  in  it  three  paragraphs  that  have  the  paragraph 
topic  clearly  stated  in  the  first  sentence.  Be  prepared  to 
read  these  sentences  to  the  class. 

3.  Bring  to  class  a  paragraph  from  some  magazine,  that 
is  devoted  to  one  topic,  although  this  topic  is  not  definitely 
stated  in  any  one  sentence.  Be  prepared  to  give  a  sentence 
that  sums  up  the  thought  of  this  paragraph. 

4.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  selected  for 
Exercises  i  and  2  above.  The  class  probably  will  ask  you 
to  prove  that  the  sentences  you  have  selected  do  state  the 
topics  clearly. 

5.  The  paragraph  chosen  for  Exercise  3  should  be  placed 
on  the  blackboard  and  discussed  as  in  Exercise  4. 

The  details  of  a  composition  should  develop  a  definite 
topic. 

Lesson  4  —  Preparing  an  Outline 

Franklin's  next  problem  was  to  arrange  the  details  of  his 
narrative.  He  knew  that  the  narrative  would  be  neither 
clear  nor  interesting  unless  the  details  were  arranged  in  an 
orderly  way.  A  careful  reading  of  the  selection  will  reveal 
that  it  is  well  planned : 

I.  Arrival  in  Philadelphia.     (Paragraph  i.) 

This  paragraph  opens  with  an  answer  to  the  questions: 
who?  when?  where?  wJmt? 
Who?  Franklin,  the  boy. 

When  and  where?    His  first  day  in  Philadelphia. 
What?    His  unlikely  beginnings. 
These  answers  may  be  called  answers  to  the  "Four  IF's." 

II.  Pajdng  for  my  Passage.     (Paragraph  2.) 

Here  Franklin  has  told  us  of  his  offer  to  pay  for  his  passage 
on  the  boat,  and  of  the  boatmen's  refusal  to  accept  pay,  no 
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doubt  because  they  felt  a  little  sorry  for  the   friendless 
boy. 

III.  Buying  the  Rolls.     (Paragraph  3.) 

He  tells  us  in  this  paragraph  of  his  first  meal  in  his  new 
home.  The  details  are  those  that  make  us  realize  the 
ludicrous  appearance  he  made,  together  with  his  ignorance  of 
things  in  Philadelphia. 

IV.  Falling  Asleep  in  Church.     (Paragraph  4.) 

This  paragraph  is  made  up  of  those  details  that  culmi- 
nate in  the  boy's  falling  asleep  in  the  Quaker  meeting- 
house.   Was  not  that  an  unlikely  beginning? 

V.   Finding  a  Lodging.     (Paragraph  5.) 

Here  we  are  told  how  a  kind  Quaker  found  Franklin 
a  satisfactory  lodging,  where  the  boy,  to6  wearied  to  be 
lonely,  went  to  bed  early,  and  thus  closed  his  first  day  in 
Philadelphia. 

All  topics  on  which  one  may  speak  or  write,  naturally  sub- 
divide into  paragraphs  or  sub-topics  just  as  did  Franklin's 
narrative.  Just  what  these  paragraph  topics  are  depends 
on  what  the  author  has  experienced  and  what  he  chooses 
to  use.  The  following  examples  will  make  the  last  statement 
clear. 

A  Day  in  a  City 

First  Plan 

I.  Topic:  The  interesting  experiences  I  had. 

II.   Possible  subdivisions  of  topic: 

a.  Why  I  went,  and  the  "Four  IFs." 

b.  Experiences  in  the  forenoon  (parks,  art  gallery,  museum). 

c.  Experiences  in  the  afternoon  (stores,  theater). 

d.  Looking  back  on  this  day. 
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Another  Plan 
I.   Topic:  Experiences  amusing  and  otherwise. 

II.   Possible  subdivisions  of  topic: 

a.  The  invitation  to  go,  and  the  "Four  PT's." 
h.  Amusing  experiences  (forenoon,  afternoon). 
c.   Experiences  not  so  amusing  (forenoon,  afternoon). 

My  First  Day  in  High  School 
First  Plan 
I.   Topic:  An  unhappy  day. 
II.   Possible  subdivisions  of  topic: 
a.  The  "Four  H^'s." 

h.   The  forenoon  (strange  pupils,  new  teachers,  lost,  etc.). 
c.   The  afternoon  (more  new  faces,  trying  to  recite,  dismissal). 

Practice.  —  i.  Suggest  another  plan  for  "My  First  Day  in 
High  School."    Do  not  omit  the  "Four  T^'s." 

2.   Suggest  plans  for  any  two  of  the  following  topics: 

a.  A  fishing  trip 

h.  The  foot  race 

c.  My  Saturday 

d.  Away  from  home  for  the  first  time 

e.  My  Christmas  vacation 

/.    Some  topic  that  you  may  prefer  to  any  of 
those  suggested 

A.  The  "Four  H^'s"  should  be  included  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  simple  narratives. 

B.  Details  that  are  closely  related  in  thought  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  paragraph. 

C.  The  paragraphs  of  a  simple  narrative  should  be  arranged 
in  time  order;  that  is,  in  the  order  in  which  the  events 
happened. 

Lesson  5  —  An  Oral  Theme 

Prepare  to  tell  the  class  a  personal  experience.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  talk,  use  the  model  (see  Lesson  2)  as  any 
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wide-awake,  thoughtful  pupil  would  use  it.  In  other  words, 
choose  a  topic  that  you  know  about,  bear  in  mind  your 
audience  {your  English  class),  select  details  that  you  can 
vouch  for,  and  arrange  these  details  as  you  think  they  should 
be  arranged. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  not  consider  the 
model;  but  it  does  mean  that  you  should  permit  no  model, 
however  excellent  it  may  be,  to  do  your  thinking  for  you. 
Your  piupose  should  be  to  make  what  you  write  or  say  com- 
pare favorably,  in  the  following  particulars,  with  some  good 
model: 

a.  Choice  of  a  definite  topic 

b.  Choice  of  a  definite  audience  or  of  definite  readers 

c.  Selection  of  interesting  details 

d.  Preparation  of  a  carefully  planned  outline 

e.  Emplo3mient  of  a  simple,  straightforward,  pleasing  manner  of 
speaking  or  writing 

In  this  talk,  use  the  first  person  throughout  (See  model). 
When  speaking,  face  the  class  and  show  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  what  you  are  saying.  Do  not  gaze  out  of  the  window 
or  at  the  floor.  Stand  squarely  on  both  feet,  and  speak  each 
word  distinctly. 

Suggested  Topics. — 

1.  My  day  in  a  great  dty 

2.  My  trip  west 

3.  When  I  went  to  the  county  fair 

4.  My  first  business  venture 

5.  A  wild  ride 

6.  Hunting  with  Uncle  Jim 

7.  Earning  my  first  dollar 

8.  The  trials  of  an  amateur  housekeeper 

9.  Learning  to  drive  an  automobile 

10.  When  I  disobeyed 

11.  My  experience  on  a  lake  boat 
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12.  On  skates  to  Fordney's  Mill 

13.  My  first  party 

14.  My  experience  as  manager  of  a  show 

15.  Teaching  a  Sunday  school  class 

16.  My  first  day  in  high  school 

17.  When  I  went  fishing 

18.  Raising  a  pet  squirrel 

19.  Winning  a  prize  in  a  com  growing  contest 

20.  Any  other  topic  in  which  you  are  interested 

Class  Discussion. —  i.  Whose  talk  was  the  most  inter- 
esting?   Why? 

2 .  Was  this  talk  on  a  definite  topic?  How  did  it  compare 
in  this  particular  with  Franklin's  accoimt  of  his  first  day  in 
Philadelphia  ? 

3.  Were  the  "  Four  1^'s  "  clearly  stated  in  the  first  para- 
graph ? 

4.  Was  the  talk  well  planned  throughout? 

5.  How  could  it  be  improved? 

Lesson  6  —  The  "  Four  W^s  " 

Read  the  theme  openings  following  the  examples,  decide 
which  of  the  "  Four  T^'s  "  have  been  omitted  or  have  not 
been  made  definite,  and  then  rewrite  each  opening  to  correct 
the  omission  or  omissions,  the  indefiniteness,  or  both. 

Examples 

I.    (A  definite  who  omitted.) 

One  day  last  summer  we  girls  had  a  fine  time  at  the  Lake  Front 
Park  Beach.  Before  nine  o'clock  we  had  arrived  at  the  beach  and 
were  digging  our  bare  toes  into  the  cool  sand. 

{Improved.) 

One  day  last  summer,  Louise  Kaske,  Helen  Powelson  [or  two  of 
my  girl  friends]  and  I  had  a  fine  time  at  the  Lake  Front  Park 
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Beach.    Before  nine  o'clock,  we  had  arrived  at  the  beach  and  were 
digging  our  bare  toes  into  the  cool  sand. 

2.  (H^Aen  indefinite;  where  omitted.) 

I  shall  never  forget  the  good  time  I  had  while  visiting  my  cousin. 
The  sun  was  scarcely  up  before  we  had  rolled  out  our  bicycles  and 
started. 

{Improved.) 

I  shall  never  forget  the  good  time  I  had  one  day  last  August 
while  visiting  my  cousin  who  lives  at  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  sun 
was  scarcely  up  before  we  had  rolled  out  our  bicycles  and  started 
for  Brown's  Mill,  seven  miles  distant. 

3.  (What  indefinite.) 

One  day  when  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  our 
teacher  told  us  that  we  were  to  go  at  once  to  the  high  school  audi- 
torium, three  or  four  blocks  distant.  Soon  we  were  streaming 
down  the  street.  When  we  were  finally  seated,  the  high  school 
principal  appeared  on  the  platform  with  a  large,  distinguished 
looking  man  who  soon  began  to  make  a  speech.  The  speaker's 
name  was  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

(Improved.) 

One  day  when  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  eighth  grade  in  Muncie, 
Indiana,  I  heard  William  Jennings  Bryan  talk  to  the  high  school  and 
eighth  grade  students.  He  spoke  in  the  high  school  auditorium. 
When  all  of  the  students  had  assembled,  the  high  school  principal 
appeared  on  the  platform  with  a  large,  distinguished  looking  man, 
etc. 

Practice. —  i.  In  each  of  the  following  exercises,  one,  or 
more,  of  the  "  Four  W's''  is  omitted  or  is  indefinitely  stated. 
Rewrite  each  exercise,  taking  pains  to  include  definitely  all 
of  the  "Four  VT's": 

I.  Two  of  us  bojrs  borrowed  a  target  rifle  and  went  hunting 
in  the  woods  east  of  Glendale  Park.  One  of  us  provided  the 
cartridges  and  the  other  some  sandwiches. 
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2.  I  was  delighted  with  my  first  party.  I  knocked  timidly 
at  the  door  of  Emily's  house  although  Emily  and  I  were  chums. 

3.  "  Pep  "  is  an  EngHsh  bull  dog.  One  day  last  summer  I 
took  him  with  me.  We  were  no  sooner  in  the  woods  than 
"  Pep  "  saw  a  squirrel  sitting  on  a  stimip,  busily  eating  an  acorn. 
What  do  you  suppose  **  Pep  "  and  I  did? 

4.  Are  you  ready?  "  asked  Uncle  Jim.  In  a  short  time,  we 
were  on  our  way.  It  was  a  fine,  crisp  morning  in  October. 
When  we  walked  across  the  first  fields,  the  grass  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  was  stiU  white  with  frost, 

5.  Some  friends  and  I  tried  paddling  a  canoe  last  summer. 
The  lake  was  calm  when  we  started  to  the  island,  but  before  we 
had  gone  half-way,  the  waves  were  becoming  noticeably  high. 

6.  The  day  was  cold  and  clear.  We  shot  by  the  next  bend 
in  the  river  and  saw  just  ahead  of  us  an  old  cabin  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream.     Beyond  question  it  was  deserted. 

Make  the  **  Four  W^s  "  clear  in  the  first  sentence  or  two 
of  a  narrative  in  the  first  or  third  person. 

An  indefinite  what  is  probably  the  most  common  defect 
of  beginners'  themes,  both  oral  and  written. 

Lesson  7  —  Enunciation  and  Pronunciation  Drill 

Pronounce  correctly  and  enunciate  distinctly  the  follow- 
ing words.  If,  in  the  exercises,  there  are  words  you  do  not 
know  how  to  pronounce,  consult  a  dictionary: 

1.  Geography,  yesterday,  government,  laboratory. 

2.  January,  February,  April,  Tuesday. 

3.  Athletics,  Hterature,  creatures,  hundred. 

4.  Yet,  just,  sense,  since,  get. 

5.  Will  you?    Did  you?    Can  you?    Won't  you? 

6.  Student,  duke,  tune,  due,  picture. 

7.  Would  have  gone,  might  have  seen,  could  have  been. 

8.  White,  why,  whether,  while,  which. 

9.  Reading,  writing,  running,  going,  doing. 
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Prepare  a  list  of  five  other  words  frequently  mispronounced 
or  poorly  enunciated. 

Good  speakers  pronounce  their  words  correctly  and  enun- 
ciate them  distinctly. 

Lesson  8  —  Preparing  a  Manuscript 

Before  writing  your  first  theme,  which  will  be  a  narrative 
in  the  first  person,  you  should  read  carefully  the  following 
suggestions : 

Manuscript. — Write  with  black  or  blue-black  ink  on  paper 
that  is  approximately  8i  x  iii  inches.  Leave,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  sheet,  a  margin  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide; 
and  on  the  right,  a  margin  about  a  half  inch  wide.  Write 
on  only  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Niunber  each  page  if  more 
than  one  page  is  \vritten.  Between  the  words  and  lines  leave 
enough  space  to  make  your  manuscript  legible.  How  spac- 
ing helps  to  make  a  manuscript  capable  of  being  read  easily 
is  illustrated  by  the  two  examples  on  pages  18  and  19. 

Proper  spacing  between  words  and  lines  makes  a  manu- 
script more  easily  read. 

Folding  and  Endorsement.  —  Fold  and  endorse  a  manu- 
script as  directed  by  your  teacher. 

Title.  —  The  title  should  be  written  on  the  first  line  of  the 
manuscript  and  in  the  middle  of  the  line  (see  illustration,  this 
lesson).  It  should  suggest  the  topic  of  the  theme,  and  be  so 
phrased  as  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  first  and 
the  last  word  of  the  title,  together  ynth  all  other  important 
words  in  it,  should  be  capitalized.  Prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  the  articles  a  and  the  are  usually  not  capitalized 
in  a  title  except  when  used  as  the  first  word  or  the  last. 

Indention.  —  The  first  word  of  each  new  speech  in  dia- 
logue and  the  first  word  of  each  new  paragraph  should  be 
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indented  (set  in  from  the  left  margin)  an  inch  or  a  little 
more.  A  properly  indented  page  is  much  more  easily  read 
than  one  not  properly  indented. 

Other  Suggestions.  —  The  writer  should  be  careful  to 
have  in  each  sentence  a  complete  thought,  to  spell  each  word 
correctly,  to  punctuate  sensibly,  and  to  divide  between 
syllables  words  that  are  too  long  to  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  a  line. 

Class  Discussion.  Inspect  carefully  a  page  in  this  or  some 
other  book.  Does  all  that  has  been  said  about  preparing 
a  page  of  written  manuscript  apply  to  a  printed  page?  If 
not,  what  differences  do  you  notice?  Can  you  account  for 
these  differences? 

• 
Lesson  9  —  The  Outline 

Prepare  the  outline  of  a  narrative  in  the  first  person. 
Recall  some  interesting  personal  experience  that  you  wish 
to  write  about.  Know  as  definitely  what  you  intend  to 
write  about  as  Franklin  did  when  writing  of  his  first  day  in 
Philadelphia.  Was  your  experience  exciting?  pleasant? 
embarrassing?  laughable?  Decide  this  point  definitely, 
and  then  collect  details  that  will  develop  the  topic  selected. 
Place  these  details  in  groups  as  Franklin  did.  (Of  course, 
you  will  not  have  the  same  groups  that  he  had,  and  probably 
not  the  same  number  of  groups.)  Finally,  arrange  these  groups 
in  time  order.  Be  sure  to  place  the  "Fom*  l^'s"  in  the 
first  paragraph.  Finally,  write  this  outline  neatly  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  On  the  first  line,  place  the  title.  Fold  and  endorse 
the  manuscript  as  directed  by  your  teacher. 

Models 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  following 
theme  topics  more  than  one  plan  is  possible.    (See  Lesson  4.) 
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Threshing  Garden  Seeds 

I.  The  "Four  Ws*'  (one  or  two  sentences). 

1.  When?    Last  summer. 

2.  Where?  On  my  grandmother's  farm  in  southern  Indiana. 

3.  Who?     Grandmother,  mother,  and  I. 

4.  What?  The  interesting  experience  I  had  helping  to 
thresh  garden  seeds. 

II.  The  narrative  proper  (three  paragraphs). 

1.  Waiting  for  the  seeds  to  ripen.     (Details.) 

2.  Threshing  and  cleaning  the  seeds.     (Details.) 

3.  Putting  the  seeds  away.     (Details.) 

My  First  Fishing  Trip 
I.  The  "Four  Ws"  (two  or  three  sentences). 

1.  Where  and  when?  At  Crystal  Lake,  Wisconsin,  before 
breakfast  one  morning  in  July. 

2.  Who?    The  Millers,  friends  of  our  family,  and  I. 

3.  What?    The  delightful  two  hours  that  I  spent. 

II.  The  narrative  proper  (four  paragraphs). 

1.  Going  to  the  place  where  the  fish  were. 

(Details.)  Watching  the  sun  come  up;  motor  boat  heard 
coming;  plowing  through  the  water;  preparing  the  fish- 
ing tackle. 

2.  Failure. 

(Details.)  Baiting  the  hooks;  patient  waiting;  the  Millers 
catch  two  black  bass;  I  almost  catch  a  three-inch  perch; 
am  told  why  I  am  failing  as  a  fisherman. 

3.  Success. 

(Details.)  More  patient  waiting;  the  "bite";  I  catch  a 
fish;  I  am  kept  busy  catching  fish. 

4.  Back  to  Breakfast. 

(Details.)  We  fairly  fly  through  the  water;  the  doubters 
in  our  family;  I  proudly  display  my  fish. 

A  theme  should  be  clearly  planned. 
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Lesson  10  —  Written  Theme 

Prepare,  to  read  to  the  class,  the  narrative  for  which  you 
wrote  an  outHne  in  Lesson  9.  If  while  writing  your  theme 
you  see  how  the  plan  may  be  improved,  do  not  hesitate  to 
change  it.  Changes  should  be  indicated  in  the  outline,  which 
may  be  given  to  the  teacher  w4th  the  theme.  Do  not  for- 
get that  your  narrative  should  be  interesting  to  your  hearers 
(the  class). 

Model 

My  Happiest  Christmas  Day 

My  happiest  Christmas  Day  was  spent  at  my  Uncle  Jim's  near 
Hobart,  Iowa.  The  invitation  informed*  us  that,  if  I  could  come, 
I  should  be  ready  early  for  the  five  mile  "bob"  ride  to  the  farm. 
Mother  at  once  gave  her  consent,  whereupon  sedate  as  I  was,  I 
danced  a  jig.  The  truth  is  that  although  I  am  now  two  years 
older  I  would  dance  another  jig  for  another  equally  pleasant  day. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  clear  and  cold.  At  eight  o'clock, 
Uncle  Jim's  hired  man  knocked  at  our  door,  unnecessarily  you 
may  believe,  for  I  had  heard  the  sleigh  bells  and  had  rushed  to 
the  window  in  time  to  see  a  comfortable  looking  bob-sled  stop  in 
front  of  our  house.  Five  minutes  later,  wrapped  in  warm  blankets, 
I  was  watching  the  snow-covered  fields  flying  by.  So  delightful 
was  the  ride  that  I  was  almost  sorry  to  hear  the  hired  man's  cheery 
voice  say  at  last,  "Here  we  are.     All  out!" 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  tell  of  all  the  fun  I  had  that  day.  First, 
there  was  the  fun  of  unwrapping  and  exchanging  gifts.  Then,  we 
bundled  up  and  went  for  pine  branches  for  the  fireplace.  When 
we  returned  laden  with  boughs,  we  were  greeted  at  the  door  of 
the  kitchen  with  the  most  tantalizing  odors  of  good  things  cooking. 
These  made  me  ravenously  hungry  in  an  instant. 

The  Christmas  dinner  was  served  in  the  long,  low  dining-room 
of  uncle's  old-fashioned  house;  and  what  a  dinner  it  was!  The 
turkey  was  browned  to  perfection,  there  were  sugar  cakes,  rich 
Jersey  milk,  and  plum  pudding  served  with  a  delicious  sauce. 
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My  cousins  and  I  skated  until  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  on  a 
pond  that  Uncle  Jim  had  cleared  of  snow  for  us.  When  we  re- 
turned, pine  boughs  were  crackUng  on  the  hearth  and  sending  out 
a  delightful  resinous  odor  that  filled  the  entire  house.  We  warmed 
our  toes,  sitting  at  luxurious  ease  before  the  fire,  and  then  told 
stories  until  Aunt  Fanny  brought  lighted  candles  and  placed  them 
on  the  mantel  piece. 

We  drove  home  just  as  an  early  moon  began  to  climb  the  eastern 
sky.  The  sleigh  bells  rang  clear  in  the  sharp  air;  the  snow  glistened 
like  millions  of  diamonds  scattered  far  and  wide.  At  last  we 
drew  up  in  front  of  our  home;  and  not  long  afterwards  I  was 
safely  tucked  in  bed,  dozing  away  to  dreamland. 

Class  Discussion.  —  After  several  of  the  pupils'  themes 
have  been  read,  answer  the  following: 

1.  Were  the  "Four  Ws"  answered  definitely  in  each 
theme  ? 

2.  Which  themes  were  most  clearly  planned  ?  Which  had 
the  most  interesting  details? 

3.  Who  read  most  effectively?  Who  enunciated  most  dis- 
tinctly? Was  your  estimate  of  the  themes  read  influenced 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  read? 

4.  Choose  some  theme  that  was  read,  and  offer  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  it  could  be  improved. 

What  a  person  writes  should  be  clearly  planned. 

Lesson  11  —  Oral  Theme 

Prepare  to  tell  to  the  class  an  interesting  personal  ex- 
perience. First  make  a  carefully  planned  outline.  Use  the 
first  person  throughout  the  narrative. 

Suggested  Topics.  — 

1.  Fifteen  minutes  with  a  baby 

2.  My  dog  in  school 

3.  Saturday  morning  fun 
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4.  How  we  went  to  the  county  fair 

5.  Watching  a  blue-bird 

6.  An  experience  with  a  policeman 

7.  Meeting  a  tramp 

8.  An  afternoon  in  a  park 

9.  What  we  did  one  noon  recess 

10.  Disturbing  a  hornets'  nest 

11.  Chased  by  a  mad-dog 

12.  The  fate  of  my  Easter  hat 

13.  A  bicycle  race  with  a  cross  dog 

14.  Lost  in  the  woods 

15.  My  most  painful  experience 

16.  Our  luck 

17.  Our  big  bonfire 

18.  What  I  did  during  vacation 

19.  A  day  with  my  cousin 

20.  My  experience  in  a  strange  school 

An  oral  theme  should  be  clearly  planned. 

Lesson  12  —  Arranging  Dialogue  on  a  Page 

Why  is  the  following  selection  not  easily  read? 

Notwithstanding  my  excitement,  I  managed  to  saunter  into  the 
house  with  an  unconcerned  air.  There  was  a  chorus  of  voices: 
"Where  are  the  blackberries?"  "Why  were  you  gone  so  long?" 
"Where's  your  pail?"  "I  left  the  pail."  "Left  the  pail?  What 
for?"  "A  bear  had  it."  "Oh,  come!  You  didn't  really  see  a  bear? " 
"Yes,  but  I  did  really  see  a  real  bear."  "Did  he  run?"  "Yes, 
he  ran  after  me."  "I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  What  did  you 
do?"  "Oh!  nothing  particular  —  except  kill  the  bear."  Cries  of 
"Gammon!"  "Don't  believe  it!"  "Where's  the  bear?"  "If 
you  want  to  see  the  bear,  you  must  go  up  into  the  woods.  I  couldn't 
bring  him  down  alone." 

—  Adapted  from  Aldrich's  "How  I  Killed  a  Bear." 

Assignment.  —  Observe,  in  the  selection  above,  how  the 
dialogue  is  arranged.     Then  find  a  printed  page  containing 
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dialogue  properly  indented.  Frame  a  rule,  if  you  can,  for 
arranging  dialogue  on  a  page.  Finally,  rewrite  the  selection 
above  to  conform  to  this  rule. 

When  writing  dialogue,  make  a  paragraph  indention  for 
each  new  speech. 

Lesson  13  —  Arranging  Dialogue  on  a  Page 

Note,  in  the  following,  how  the  necessary  explanatory  and 
descriptive  matter  is  set  off  from  what  is  quoted  in  dialogue. 
The  explanatory  and  descriptive  matter  in  this  dialogue  is 
italicized. 

At  a  certain  moment  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  the  national  troops, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  were  thrust  back  nearly  to  the  river.  The 
re-enforcements  had  not  arrived;  a  part  of  the  command  was 
broken;  thousands  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  thousands  had 
fled  to  the  rear.  At  this  juncture.  General  Buell  came  upon  the 
field  in  advance  of  his  troops,  still  miles  away.  It  was  the  darkest 
moment  of  the  day.  He  rode  up  to  Grant  near  the  river,  and  seeing 
the  crowd  of  soldiers  there,  supposed  that  all  was  lost. 

"What  preparations  have  you  made  for  retreating.  General?" 
he  itiquired  anxiously. 

Grant  replied,  "I  haven't  despaired  of  whipping  them  yet." 

"But  if  you  should  be  whipped,"  said  the  other,  "how  will  you 
get  your  men  across  the  river?  These  transports  will  not  carry 
more  than  ten  thousand  men." 

"If  I  have  to  cross  the  river,"  replied  Grant  calmly,  "ten  thou- 
sand will  be  all  that  I  shall  need  transports  for." 

Class  Discussion. —  i.  What  is  gained  by  placing  he 
inquired  anxiously  at  the  end  of  the  first  speech,  and  Grant 
replied  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  speech  ? 

2.  What  is  the  position  of  the  explanatory  matter  in  the 
third  speech?    In  the  last  speech? 

3.  Why  do   quotation  marks   precede  the  explanatory 
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matter  in  the  first  speech?  Why  do  they  follow  in  the 
second  speech?  Why  do  they  both  precede  and  follow  in 
the  third  and  also  in  the  last  speech? 

4.  Frame  a  rule  for  the  placing  of  explanatory  and  descrip- 
tive matter  in  dialogue. 

Explanatory  and  descriptive  matter  may  be  used  at  the 
beginning,  at  the  end,  or  within  the  sentence  quoted.  Such 
matter  should  not  be  included  within  the  quotation  marks. 

Lesson  14  —  Written  Theme 

Choose  any  suitable  topic  and  write  a  two  page  theme  in 
which  dialogue  is  used.  Oli^serve  carefully  the  placing  of 
the  quotation  marks  and  of  the  explanatory  and  descriptive 
expressions. 

Lesson  15  —  My  Friend's  Adventure 

All  of  the  exercises  up  to  this  point  in  our  study  of  English 
composition  have  had  to  do  with  narration  in  the  first  per- 
son; that  is,  you  have  confined  your  topics  to  your  own 
personal  experiences.  Another  kind  of  simple  narration  is 
narration  in  the  third  person  or  narration  that  relates  the 
experiences  of  others.  This  type  is  very  extensive,  for  it 
includes  history,  biography,  most  newspaper  articles,  and 
the  experiences  of  others  that  you  yoiirself  have  observed 
or  have  been  told  of,  or  have  read  about.  Narration  in 
the  first  person  requires  only  that  one  should  recall  what  he 
himself  has  experienced;  but  narration  in  the  third  person 
demands  that  the  speaker  or  writer  first  make  sure  of  his 
information.  He  must  make  careful  inquiry  or  read  all  of 
the  information  obtainable.  If,  for  example,  you  plan  to 
tell  of  what  your  friend  did  while  on  a  lake  trip,  you  must 
first  make  careful  inquiry,  either  of  the  friend  or  of  some 
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one  else,  about  what  happened.  If  you  are  to  write  an 
account  of  an  automobile  accident  that  you  did  not  see, 
you  must  find  out  about  the  details  of  the  collision,  and  not 
^ess  at  them.  In  other  words,  accuracy  of  statement  is 
necessary.  Of  course,  imaginary  narrations  in  the  third 
person  are  possible.  But  imless  they  seem  probable  they 
will  not  interest  your  readers  or  hearers. 

Model 

A  few  weeks  ago,  my  father  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  or 
serious  injury.  He  was  driving  alone  in  his  automobile  at  the  time, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Monon  railway  on  Standard 
Avenue  about  a  mile  e^t  of  the  city.  If  you  have  ever  crossed  the 
railway  at  this  place  you  may  remember  that  the  view  down  the 
track  in  both  directions  is  shut  off  by  houses.  To  make  the  danger 
more  serious,  father  had  just  received  an  important  business  letter 
and  was  not  as  alert  as  he  should  have  been. 

Fifty  yards  from  the  crossing,  at  the  moment  the  front  wheels 
of  father's  car  struck  the  slight  up-grade  leading  to  the  tracks,  a 
great  switch  engine  was  coming  rapidly,  its  bell  clanging  as  it  came. 
A  block  away,  another  switch  engine  bell  on  the  Erie  was  also  clang- 
ing in  almost  the  same  key.  That  is  another  reason  why  father  did 
not  really  hear  either  of  them. 

Suddenly,  he  realized  his  danger.  "I  looked  up,"  he  told  me 
afterwards,  "and  there,  looming  over  me,  was  what  seemed  to 
be  the  biggest  locomotive  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  almost  over- 
powering in  its  towering  nearness.  But  I  did  manage  to  jam  on 
the  emergency  brake  in  time.  Fortunately,  I  was  driving  slowly 
and  the  locked  wheels  stopped  the  car  instantly,  just  as  with 
janghng  bell,  clanking  wheels,  and  hissing  steam  the  monster 
lumbered  by." 

Father  doesn't  like  to  talk  about  the  narrowness  of  his  escape. 

The  truth  is,  he  said  nothing  about  it  at  all  until  I  asked  him, 

hat  evening,  what  had  broken  the  biunper  of  his  machine.     A 

projecting  step  on  the  locomotive  caught  it  as  the  switch  engine 

passed. 
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Class  Discussion.  —  i.  In  what  person  is  the  preceding 
narrative  chiefly  told? 

2 .  Is  each  of  the  ' '  Four  W's ' '  clearly  answered  ?     Explain. 

3.  What  is  told  in  the  first  paragraph?  in  the  second?  in 
the  third?   in  the  fourth? 

4.  Is  anything  gained  by  placing  last  the  details  found  in 
the  final  paragraph?  Do  they  belong  earlier  in  the  theme? 
Explain. 

5.  Why  is  the  quotation  of  what  the  father  said  (beginning 
"I  looked  up  — ")  not  indented? 

Exercise.  —  Prepare  an  oral  theme  in  the  third  person  on 
one  of  the  following  topics,  or  on  a  similar  one  that  you  like 
better.     Include  some  dialogue. 

1.  A  runaway 

2.  iVIy  friend's  adventure 

3.  Fred's  experience  with  a  rattlesnake 

4.  When  father  was  in  a  wreck 

5.  Jim  Hawkins'  experience  in  the  coracle  (See  Steven- 

son's Treasure  Island) 

6.  Grandfather's  voyage  to  America 

7.  Brother  Will's  experience  with  a  submarine 

8.  Robinson  Crusoe's  discovery  of  the  footprint 

9.  The  Pilgrims'  first  winter  in  America 

10.  Cousin  John's  first  day  in  camp 

11.  Troop  Five  goes  for  a  hike 

12.  Mother's  first  day  in  school 

13.  A  long  railway  joiuney 

14.  The  wreck  of  the  ore  boat 

15.  On  guard 

16.  When  brother  Will  went  "over  the  top"  in  France 

17.  An  automobile  wreck 

18.  The  Ford  won! 

19.  Our  neighbors'  narrow  escape 

20.  The  botany  class  meets  a  farmer's  bull 
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21.  Mary's  unhappy  half -hour 

22.  While  the  teacher  was  out  of  the  room 

23.  An  interesting  class  party 

24.  The  excitement  one  mouse  caused 

25.  A  humiliating  experience 

Lesson  16  —  Written  Theme 

Write  the  oral  theme  prepared  in  Lesson  15.  Include  some 
dialogue.  Be  careful  to  arrange  the  speeches  and  the  ex- 
planatory and  descriptive  matter  properly,  and  to  use  the 
quotation  marks  correctly.    Use  the  third  person  throughout. 

Lesson  17  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  narration  in  the  first  person?  narration  in  the 
third  person? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  definite  topic?  Why  should  one 
have  a  definite  topic  when  speaking  or  writing? 

3.  Of  what  value  is  a  plan  for  a  written  or  a  spoken  theme  ? 

4.  How  should  dialogue  be  arranged  on  a  page? 

5.  Explain  the  use  of  quotation  marks  in  dialogue  when 
explanatory  or  descriptive  matter  is  not  included  in  the  parts 
quoted;   when  such  matter  is  included. 
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GIVING   DIRECTIONS 

"After  a  great  deal  of  experience,  I  have  learned,"  said 
the  owner  of  an  automobile,  ' '  that  very  few  are  able  to  give 
directions  accurately,  clearly,  and  concisely." 

Were  you  ever  asked  to  direct  some  one  how  to  do  some- 
thing? Did  you  find  it  easy?  Have  you  observed  whether 
or  not  people  are  frequently  asked  to  give  directions?  Do 
you  know  of  any  business  in  which  one  never  has  occasion 
to  give  directions  of  any  kind? 

Lesson  18 — ^  Recipes  and  Other  Directions 

Write  a  recipe  for  making  your  favorite  candy  or  dish; 
or  write  directions  for  doing  something  else. 

Model  A 

Economical  Vegetable  Soup 

Carrots  Green  peppers 

Turnips  Potatoes 

Celery  String  beans 

Butter  or  Pepper  and  salt 
butter  substitute 

Cut  equal  quantities  of  carrots,  turnips,  green  peppers,  pota- 
toes, celery,  and  string  beans  into  small  pieces.  Brown  the  vege- 
tables in  a  frying-pan  with  some  butter  or  butter  substitute.  Then 
add  enough  water  to  cover  the  vegetables,  season  to  suit  the  taste, 
and  cook  until  tender.  Drain  the  vegetables,  put  them  through 
a  fine  sieve,  and  then  return  them  to  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
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boiled.  Serve  hot  with  small  squares  of  toasted  bread.  Canned 
vegetables  may  be  used.  —  Mme.  Josephine  Jouffroy,  Limours, 
France.  —  From  The  Delineator,  January,  191 8. 

Model  B 
Candied  Orange  Peel 

4  oranges  (thin-skinned)  Saucepan  Egg-whip  or  fork 

4  cupfuls  of  cold  water  Measuring  cup  Paring  knife 

1  cupful  of  sugar  Wooden  spoon  Shears 

\  cupful  of  hot  water  Waxed  paper  Board 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  cross  in  the  top  of  the  orange,  con- 
tinuing the  Unes  around  the  orange  so  that  the  peel  may  be  removed 
easily  in  quarters.  Remove  the  peelings,  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
and  pour  cold  water  over  them.  Cook  slowly  for  about  twenty 
minutes  or  until  they  are  soft.  Drain  them.  Then  remove  most  of 
the  white  portion  by  scraping  it  lightly  with  a  spoon.  With  the 
shears,  cut  the  yellow  portion  into  thin  strips. 

Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  hot  water,  letting  the  mixture 
boil  about  five  minutes  until  a  little  dropped  into  cold  water  will 
form  a  soft  ball,  or  until  the  candy  thermometer  registers  236 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Put  the  strips  of  orange  peel  into  the  syrup 
and  let  them  cook  five  minutes.  Then,  remove  a  few  pieces  of 
the  peel  at  a  time  on  a  wire  egg-whip  or  a  fork,  holding  them 
over  the  saucepan  until  the  syrup  has  been  well  drained  from 
them. 

Place  the  candied  peel  on  a  board  well  sprinkled  with  granulated 
sugar.  Sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar.  Roll  until  thoroughly 
coated  with  the  sugar,  and  then  drop  on  waxed  paper.  —  Elizabeth 
DuBois  Bache  and  Louise  Franklin  Bache. 

—  When  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Candy  (Moffat,  Yard  and  Co.). 

Selecting  Details.  —  i.  Leave  out  nothing  essential  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  directions  given.  For  example, 
omission  of  the  detail  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  recipe 
for  candied  orange  peel,  that  cold  water  should  be  used, 
would  be  unfortunate.     Make  unfamiliar  terms  clear. 
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Give  an  instance  in  which  you  have  been  puzzled  by  direc- 
tions given  you.     Why  were  the  directions  not  clear? 

2.  In  order  to  be  clear,  one  does  not  need  to  be  dull. 
Even  a  recipe  may  be  written  interestingly. 

Arranging  Details.  —  A  recipe  will  not  be  easily  under- 
stood if  the  author  does  not  carefully  arrange  the  informa- 
tion so  that  the  reader  may  know  what  is  done  first,  then 
next,  and  so  on.  The  following  outline  shows  how  well 
planned  the  recipe  for  vegetable  soup  is.  The  other  recipe 
is  equally  well  planned.  Every  giving  of  directions  should 
be  well  planned. 

Economical  Vegetable  Soup 

A.  Materials  and  utensils  needed  (frequently  not  required) 

B.  Process  — 

1.  What  to  do  first 

2.  What  to  do  next,  etc. 

Considering  One's  Audience.  —  A  person  should  not 
forget  for  whom  his  explanation  is  intended.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  earthquakes  that  one  scientist  might 
write  to  another  scientist  would  not  be  of  much  value  to  a 
high  school  boy  or  girl ;  nor  would  you  be  Kkely  to  explain 
to  your  grandmother  the  differences  between  a  technical 
and  a  personal  foul  in  basketball  exactly  as  you  would 
explain  this  matter  to  your  father  who  has  seen  several 
basketball  games.  For  one  thing,  your  explanation  to 
yo-ur  grandmother  would  require  a  great  many  more  de- 
tails, for  your  father  would  understand  some  of  these  details 
without  having  them  explained. 

Which  explanation  would  be  the  easier  to  make? 

Suppose  a  stranger  in  your  town  asked  you  how  to  get 
from  your  high  school  building  to  the  postoffice.  Your  reply 
might  be  something  like  this: 
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"Go  three  blocks  straight  ahead  to  Walnut  Street.  When  you 
have  reached  this  point,  turn  to  the  right  and  go  about  ten  blocks 
to  Garfield  Avenue.  Turn  to  the  left  on  Garfield  Avenue  and  go 
two  blocks.  You  will  see,  about  midway  of  the  third  block  and 
on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  the  building  you  are  looking  for." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  asked  the  same  question  by 
some  one  who  knew  the  main  streets  and  the  business  section  of 
the  town,  but  not  the  section  near  the  high  school  building,  prob- 
ably you  would  say: 

"Go  three  blocks  straight  ahead  to  Walnut  Street.  Follow 
Walnut  Street  down  town." 

Why  would  you  not  need  to  say  more  ? 

The  outlines  that  follow  will  help  to  make  the  point  of 
this  part  of  the  chapter  still  clearer.  The  first  is  an  out- 
line of  an  explanation  to  father  of  how  lemon  pie  is  made; 
the  second,  an  explanation  to  mother  of  the  same  thing. 

(Jo  father) 

A.  Preparing  the  crust. 

1.  Mix  the  ingredients. 

a.  Use  flour,  salt,  lard,  and  water.  (As  father  does  not 
expect  to  make  a  lemon  pie,  he  probably  will  not  be 
interested  in  the  exact  amount  of  each  ingredient 
required.) 

h.  Chop  the  lard  into  the  flour,  add  water  to  make  a 
dough.  (Father  probably  will  want  to  know  just  how 
this  is  done.) 

2.  Roll  the  dough  and  place  in  pie-tin.    (Make  this  step  in 

process  very  clear  to  father.) 

3.  Bake.    (Father  is  not  likely  to  care  whether  a  hot  or  a 

moderately  hot  oven  is  required.) 

B.  Preparing  the  custard. 

1.  Materials:   lemon,  sugar,  eggs,  etc. 

2.  Mixing  and  cooking.    (Main  details  clearly  given.) 
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C.    The  finished  pie. 

1.  Place  custard  in  baked  crust. 

2.  Place  meringue  on  pie,  and  brown  in  oven.    (Meringue 

will  have  to  be  explained.) 

(To  mother.) 

A.  Preparing  the  crust. 

1.  Mix  the  ingredients. 

a.  Use  flour  ij  c,  shortening  1-2  c,  etc. 

b.  Chop  the  lard  into  the  flour  until  it  looks  like  very- 

coarse  meal.      To  make  a  dough,  add  water. 

2.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

B.  Preparing  the  custard. 

1.  Materials:    i  lemon,  2  eggs,  i  c  sugar,  etc. 

2.  Mixing  and  cooking.     (Give  full  details.) 

C.  The  finished  pie. 

I.   Spread  meringue,  and  brown  in  oven. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.   Give  your  younger  sister  directions 
for  making  com  muffins, 

2.  While  you  are  out  camping,  your  father  volunteers  to  prepare 
breakfast.    Give  him  directions  for  making  an  omelet. 

3.  Tell  your  mother  how  you  should  like  to  have  her  decorate 
your  birthday  dinner  table. 

4.  Explain  to  a  girl  friend  so  clearly  that  she  will  not  need  to 
ask  any  questions,  how  to  make  fudge  a  new  way. 

5.  Give  a  boy  of  your  own  age  directions  for  filing  a  saw. 

6.  Give  full  directions  for  using  a  dictaphone:   (a)  for  recording, 
and  (b)  for  transcription. 

7.  Give  instructions  for  the  proper  use  of  a  telephone  to  some 
one  who  does  not  know  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  its  use. 

8.  Give  directions  for  detecting  a  faulty  spark  plug. 

9.  Give  directions  for 

a.  Pitching  a  tent 

b.  Learning  to  swim 

c.  Vulcanizing  an  automobile  inner  tube 
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d.  Starting  a  gasoline  motor  in  cold  weather 

e.  Tackling  in  football 

/.  Keeping  in  good  physical  condition 

g.  Laying-off  a  football  field 

h.  Laying-off  a  baseball  diamond 

».  Playing    blindman's    buff,    prisoner's   base,    hare    and 

hounds,  hopscotch,  leapfrog,  or  I  spy 

j.  Making  and  flying  a  kite 

k.  Developing  and  printing  a  negative 

/.  Operating  a  stereopticon 

10.  Explain  how  to  prevent  a  "bad  cold": 

a.  To  a  child  of  ten 

b.  To  a  professional  nurse 

11.  E.Kplain  how  to  drive  a  Ford: 

a.  To  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  never  driven  a  car 

b.  To  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  driven  a  car  other  than  a  Ford 

12.  Give  directions  for  making  chocolate  cake: 

a.  To  your  father 

b.  To  your  mother 

13.  Give  directions  for  using  a  library  card-catalogue: 

a.  To  your  English  class 

b.  To  an  elderly  woman  who  knows  very  little  about  libraries 

14.  Explain  how  to  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary: 

a.  To  a  child  ten  years  of  age 

b.  To  your  teacher  who  has  asked  you  to  explain  this  point 

to  her 

15.  Explain  how  to  furnish  a  living-room  simply  and  tastefully: 

a.  To  a  person  with  old-fashioned  ideas 

b.  To  a  high  school  class  in  household  arts 

16.  Explain  how  to  graft  an  apple  tree: 

a.  To  a  botany  teacher 

b.  To  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  your  own  age  who  knows  nothing 

about  the  grafting  of  trees 
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17.  Explain  how  to  put  a  demountable  rim  on  an  automobile 
wheel: 

a.  To  the  boys  of  the  class 

b.  To  the  girls  of  the  class 

Lesson  19  —  Directing  Others 

Choose  one  of  the  topics  suggested  below.  Prepare  to 
give  a  talk  before  the  class.  A  simple  outline  will  prove 
helpful.  Possibly  you  will  prefer  not  to  imitate  the  dialogue 
form  of  the  model. 

Model 

Automobile  Routes  from  Chicago  to  South  Bend 

"What  is  the  best  route  from  Chicago  to  South  Bend?  "  asked  an 
automobilist  of  his  friend  who  makes  the  trip  frequently. 

"There  are  two  good  routes,"  replied  the  friend.  "One  is  by 
way  of  Michigan  City  through  East  Chicago  and  Gary.  The  other 
leads  through  Hammond  to  Dyer,  and  from  this  point  by  way  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  through  Valparaiso  and  Laporte. 

"You  will  find  short  detours  on  both  routes.  The  detour  on 
the  Michigan  City  route  is  ten  miles  east  of  Gary;  that  on  the 
other  route  is  a  short  distance  this  side  of  Laporte.  Both  are  well 
marked,  and  over  fairly  good  roads." 

Exercise. —  i.  Observe  that  this  model  is  also  clearly 
planned: 

A.  The  question:  What  is  the  best  route  from  Chicago  to  South 

Bend? 

B.  The  answer:  Two  good  routes  — 

a.  By  way  of  Michigan  City 

b.  By  way  of  Hammond  and  the  Lincoln  Highway 

c.  Detoiu^ 

2.  Why,  in  this  instance,  were  two  routes  given?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  the  giving  of  more  than  one 
route  be  inadvisable? 
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3.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  omitting  the  informa- 
tion about  detours? 

Clearness  in  the  giving  of  directions  demands  both  well 
arranged  thoughts  and  the  use  of  all  the  important  details. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i .  Give  directions  that  would  enable  your 
little  brother  to  find  a  book  that  you  have  left  at  home  and  have 
isked  him  to  get  for  you. 

2.  Give  directions  that  would  enable  yoiu*  mother  to  find  your 
classroom  if  she  were  to  come  to  hear  your  class  recite. 

3.  Direct  a  stranger  how  to  get  from  the  high  school  building 
in  your  town  to  the  post  office. 

4.  An  automobilist  has  stopped  to  ask  you  the  best  way  around 
a  bad  stretch  of  road.  Direct  him.  If  possible,  do  not  invent  the 
details  of  this  explanation. 

5.  Your  cousin  is  coming  to  visit  you.  Unfortunately  no  one 
is  to  meet  him  at  the  train.  Direct  him  how  to  get  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  your  house. 

6.  Give  directions  to  a  confectioner  for  the  delivery  of  refresh- 
ments for  your  class  party. 

7.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  simple  diagram  of  your  auditorium 
or  assembly  room.  With  this  diagram  as  the  basis  of  your  direc- 
tions, explain  to  an  imaginary  group  of  ushers:  (a)  when  the  doors 
are  to  be  open  for  the  class  play,  (6)  of  what  section  each  usher 
will  have  charge,  (c)  what  seats  are  reserved,  for  whom,  etc. 

Include  other  instructions  that  you  think  are  needed. 

Lesson  20  —  Directions  for  Everybody 

Choose  one  of  the  topics  suggested  below.  Prepare  the 
explanation  in  either  written  or  oral  form. 

1 .  Preparing  and  roasting  a  fowl 

2.  The  care  of  milk  in  the  home 

3.  An  appetizing  way  of  cooking  rice 

4.  Knitting  a  wash  rag 

5.  Selecting  suitable  trimmings  for  a  garment 
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6.  Squaring-up  a  board 

7.  Sharpening  some  knife-edged  tool 

8.  Finishing  a  piece  of  oak  furniture 

9.  Selecting,  testing  and  storing  seed  com 

10.  Tapping  maple  or  sugar  trees.     Indicate  when  the  trees 

should  be  tapped 

11.  Grafting  a  scion  of  a  banana  apple  on  a  crab  apple  stock 

12.  Making  a  glue  joint 

13.  Framing  a  picture 

14.  Making  paper  flowers 

15.  Constructing  and  placing  a  wren-box 

16.  Making  a  popgun 

17.  Girdling  a  willow  tree.    Include  an  explanation  of  why  these 

trees  are  girdled. 

18.  Taking  care  of  a  typewriter 

19.  Breaking  a  colt 

20.  Sailing  a  boat 

21.  Performing  some  sleight-of-hand  trick 

22.  Shingling  a  roof 

23.  Shoeing  a  horse 

24.  Making  apple  jelly 

25.  Altering  a  waist  pattern 

26.  Making  a  blind  mortise  and  tenon  joint 

27.  Making  a  blue  print 

28.  Constructing  an  iceboat 

29.  Building  a  rabbit  hutch 

Lesson  21  —  Using  Diagrams 

Sometimes  a  diagram  helps  to  make  easier  both  the  giving- 
and  the  understanding  of  directions.  How  could  a  diagram 
have  been  used  to  help  direct  the  automobile  driver?  (Les- 
son 19.)  When  drawing  these  diagrams  pains  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  capable  of  being  readily  understood. 

Exercise.  —  Standing  near  the  blackboard  so  that  you 
may  use  the  diagram  as  the  talk  proceeds,  give  directions 
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for  doing  any  one  of  the  following.    The  diagram  may  be 
drawn  before  the  talk  is  given: 

1.  Laying  out  a  tennis  court  or  a  football  field 

2.  Sailing  a  small  boat 

3.  Rowing  a  boat 

4.  Putting  on  an  automobile  tire 

5.  Grafting  a  fruit  tree 

6.  Building  a  rabbit  hutch 

7.  Arranging  the  pictures  on  a  wall 

8.  Reading  a  thermometer  or  a  barometer 

9.  Going  from  your  school  building  to  your  home 

10.  Reading  a  gas  or  an  electric  meter 

11.  Using  a  spirit  level 

12.  Telling  the  time  of  day  by  looking  at  a  sun  dial 

13.  Installing  a  simple  electric  doorbell  system 

14.  Making  a  sail  for  a  boat 

15.  Building  a  fire  in  the  open 

16.  Addressing  properly  a  letter  to  someone  in   (a)  the  country 

(b)  a  city 

17.  Arranging  the  table  for  a  formal  dinner: 

a.  To  the  boys  of  the  class 

b.  To  the  girls  of  the  class 

18.  Getting  from  the  high  school  to  the  football  field: 

a.  To  a  person  who  has  never  before  been  in  your  town 

b.  To  a  resident  who  does  not  know  where  the  football  field  is 

19.  Tying  a  bow-knot: 

a.  To  a  person  who  can  see 

b.  To  a  person  who  is  blind 

20.  Any  other  topic  that  may  interest  you. 


CHAPTER    IV 

USING    ONE'S    EYES    AND    EARS 

Lesson  22  —  Observation 

Can  you  describe  the  noise  made  by  coal  going  down  a 
steel  chute?  Can  you  describe  a  lightning  flash?  The 
movement  of  a  man  on  crutches? 

Read  the  following  selection  from  Stevenson's  Treasure 
Island,  and  then  do  what  is  suggested  for  practice: 

The  sun  had  just  set;  the  sea  breeze  was  rustling  and  tumbling 
in  the  woods,  and  ruffling  the  gray  surface  of  the  anchorage;  the 
tide  too  was  far  out,  and  great  tracts  of  sand  lay  uncovered;  the 
air  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  chilled  me  through  my  jacket.  The 
Hispaniola  still  lay  where  she  had  been  anchored;  but,  sure  enough, 
there  was  the  Jolly  Roger  —  the  black  flag  of  piracy  flying  from  the 
peak.  Even  as  I  looked,  there  came  a  red  flash  and  another  report, 
that  sent  the  echoes  clattering,  and  once  more  a  round  shot  whistled 
through  the  air. 

Class  Discussion  and  Practice. —  i.  Which  of  the  itali- 
cized expressions  represent  impressions  received  through  the 
sense  of  hearing?  through  the  sense  of  sight?  through  the 
sense  of  touch  or  feeling? 

2.  Further  inspection  of  the  passage  will  reveal  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  three  or  four  parts  of  speech  are  employed 
for  descriptive  purposes.  What  parts  of  speech  are  flash 
and  echoes?  rustling,  tumbling,  and  whistled?  gray,  black, 
and  red?  Is  any  other  part  of  speech  italicized  ?  Discuss  this 
point. 
.3.   Choose  a  paragraph  from  some  story  in  a  magazine  or 
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from  some  lesson  you  have  had  in  literature.  Point  out 
all  of  the  descriptive  words  and  phrases.  Classify  these 
as  to  parts  of  speech. 


.^^^^^^^H 
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A  Glorious  Moment 

The  last  batter  strikes  out ;  the  game  is  over.  Instantly, 
the  crowd  swarms  toward  the  exits  or  over  the  field  to  carry 
the  victors  in  triumph  away.  Every  high  school  student 
understands  the  thrill  of  such  a  moment. 

Exercises.  —  i.  Relate  as  interestingly  as  possible,  what 
happened  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  exciting 
game  that  you  saw.  Vivid  descriptive  expressions  will  help 
to  make  your  narrative  interesting. 
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2.  Probably  you  have  taken  part  in  a  jollification  because 
of  a  football,  baseball,  or  basketball  victory.  Write  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  this  experience. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  your  experiences  at  some  big 
league  baseball  game;  or  at  an  important  football  game. 

Lesson  23  —  Using  One's  Eyes 

Read  the  following,  observing  particularly  the  italicized 
expressions : 

1.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  AUier,  the  land  kept  mounting 
for  miles  to  the  horizon:  a  tanned  and  sallow  autimin  landscape, 
with  black  blots  of  fir-wood  and  white  roads  wandering  through  the 
hills. 

2.  As  day  passed,  the  snow,  ceasing  to  melt,  lay  along  the 
plowed  land  and  lodged  in  the  depth  of  the  stubble,  till  on  each 
slow  round  the  last  furrow  stood  out  black  and  shining  as  jet  between 
the  plowed  land  and  the  gray  stubble. 

3.  Oiu-  road  wound  through  a  noble  avenue  of  trees. 

4.  His  nose  was  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  parrot. 

5.  I  have  seen  my  father  wringing  his  hands  after  such  a 
rebuff. 

6.  They  were  all  a  good  deal  taken  aback;  and,  after  a  little 
consultation,  one  and  all  tumbled  down  the  fore  companion,  think- 
ing no  doubt,  to  take  me  in  the  rear. 

7.  The  donkey  tripped  along  upon  her  four  small  hoofs  with  a 
sober  daintiness  of  gait. 

Practice.  —  Describe  the  following  orally  in  a  single  sen- 
tence for  each.  Make  adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs,  and  nouns 
do  the  describing: 

1.  A  maple  tree  in  autumn  (color) 

2.  A  field  in  autumn  (color) 

3.  A  lantern  carried  by  a  person  who  is  approaching  through 
the  darkness  (motion) 

4.  A  pavement  under  an  electric  light  on  a  rainy  night 
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5.  A  group  of  pine  or  cedar  trees  after  a  heavy  snowfall 

6.  The  midnight  express  seen  from  a  distance  traveling  through 
the  darkness 

7.  A  baseball  field  within  the  base  lines  (shape) 

8.  A  soldier's  steel  helmet  (shape) 

9.  Your  shadow  on  a  late  afternoon 

10.  The  profile  of  a  face  that  you  have  observed  carefully  (shape) 

11.  A  railway  double  curve  (shape) 

12.  A  runaway  horse  (motion) 

13.  The  gait  of  a  fat,  old  dog 

14.  A  tall  tree  in  a  storm  (motion) 

15.  Leaves  blown  about  by  the  wind  (motion) 

16.  A  freight  train  passing  very  slowly  over  a  crossing  at  which 
you  are  waiting  for  it  to  pass  (motion) 

17.  The  eyes  of  an  angry  person 

18.  The  actions' of  a  timid  little  girl  when  approaching  a 
stranger 

19.  The  movement  of  a  snake  over  the  ground 

20.  An  energetic  boy  on  his  way  to  play  baseball  (motion) 

21.  The  motions  of  an  inexperienced  and  frightened  swimmer 
who  has  suddenly  stepped  into  deep  water 

22.  The  rapid  movement  of  an  electric  elevator  on  its  way  to 
the  top  floor  of  a  tall  building 

23.  The  flight  of  a  swallow  near  the  surface  of  a  pond  or  a  river 

24.  The  motions  of  a  football  player  tackling  an  opponent 

Lesson  24  —  Using  One's  Ears 

Words  and  expressions  descriptive  of  what  one  hears  are 
frequently  needed.  Read  the  following  models,  observing 
carefully  the  italicized  expressions.  Then  do  the  practice 
work. 

Models 

1 .  For  a  long  time,  though  I  did  my  best  to  listen,  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  a  hw  gabbling. 

2.  The  Hispaniola  was  rolling  scuppers  under  in  the  ocean 
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swell.  The  booms  were  tearing  in  the  blocks,  the  rudder  was  bang- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  the  whole  ship  was  creaking,  groaning,  and 
jumping  like  a  manufactory. 

3.  Far  away,  out  in  the  marsh  there  arose,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
sound  like  a  cry  of  anger;  then  another  on  the  top  of  it;  and  then 
one  horrid,  long-drawn  scream. 

4.  The  rain  fell  around  the  house  drearily.  It  drummed  on  the 
upturned  milk  pails,  and  upon  the  brown  and  yellow  beehives 
under  the  maple  trees. 

5.  The  horse's  harness  "  creak-cracked- "  as  he  swung  steadily 
forward. 

6.  Far  down  the  road  he  heard  the  sharp  clatter  of  a  wagon. 

Practice.  —  Describe  in  written  sentences  the  following 
sounds.     In  most  cases  one  sentence  will  be  sufficient. 

1.  Rain  on  a  tin  roof  directly  overhead 

2.  Footsteps,  on  a  cement  sidewalk,  of  some  one  who  is  passing 
your  house  late  at  night 

3.  An  electric  fan  running  at  full  speed 

4.  A  fire-whistle  or  fire-bell 

5.  A  windmill  that  needs  oiHng 

6.  A  football  when  kicked 

7.  Coal  running  down  a  steel  chute 

8.  The  wheels  of  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  passing  over  snow  on 
a  cold  day. 

9.  Sleigh  bells  on  Christmas  morning 

10.  A  distant  train  at  night 

11.  Church  bells  on  Sunday  morning 

12.  Your  mother's  or  your  father's  voice  telling  you  it  is  time  to 
get  up 

13.  Some  bird's  cry  or  song 

14.  Wind  blowing  through  pine  or  cedar  trees 

15.  Sleet  against  a  window  pane 

16.  Any  other  sound  with  which  you  are  familiar 

Descriptive  words  and  phrases  frequently  are  needed  in 
speaking  and  writing. 
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Lesson  25  —  Making  Comparisons  Help 

Read  the  following  models,  observing  carefully  the  itali- 
cized expressions.    Then  do  the  practice  work. 

Models 

1.  Mostly  he  would  not  speak  when  spoken  to;  only  look  up 
suddenly  and  fierce,  and  blow  through  his  nose  like  a  fog-horn. 

2.  The  stranger  kept  hanging  about  just  inside  the  inn  door, 
peering  round  the  comer  like  a  cat  waiting  for  a  mouse. 

3.  Mutiny,  it  was  plain,  hung  over  us  like  a  thunder  cloud. 

4.  And  he  looked  me  over,  his  good,  honest,  brawny  counte- 
nance shining  with  interest,  as  a  hoy  might  look  upon  a  lion  or  an 
alligator. 

5.  "Silver,"  said  the  other  man  —  and  I  observed  that  he  was 
not  only  red  in  the  face,  but  spoke  as  hoarse  as  a  crow,  and  his 
voice  shook  too  like  a  taut  rope  —  "Silver,"  says  he,  "I'd  sooner 
lose  my  hand." 

Practice.  —  By  use  of  written  comparisons: 

1.  Emphasize  some  person's  tallness. 

2.  Make  clear  the  rapid  movement  of  a  swiftly  moving  passenger 
train. 

3.  Describe  the  motion  of  a  field  of  wheat  when  a  strong  breeze 
is  blowing. 

4.  Describe  the  smoothness  and  softness  of  a  well-kept  lawn. 

5.  Describe  a  football  field. 

6.  A  bass  singer  has  impressed  you  because  of  the  bigness  of 
his  voice.  Describe  this  quality  of  his  voice  by  use  of  a  com- 
parison. 

7.  Find  a  comparison  to  describe  the  happy  look  that  came 
into  the  face  of  a  schoolmate  when  the  teacher  said  that  his  or 
her  work  during  the  term  had  been  excellent. 

8.  A  rain  storm  has  drenched  you.  By  the  use  of  a  comparison, 
describe  yourself  as  you  must  have  appeared  to  your  mother  when 
you  reached  home. 
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Sometimes  a  brief  comparison  helps  one  to  speak  or  write 
clearly  and  forcibly. 


Lesson  26  —  Using  Description  When  Speaking 

Supply  orally  more  vivid  descriptive  expressions  (verbs, 
adjectives,  nouns,  or  adverbs)  in  the  exercises  that  follow 
the  examples: 

Examples 
Poor  Better 


1.  The  boy  who  was  lame  went 

to  his  seat. 

2.  He  was  very  poorly  dressed. 

3.  The   enemy   greatly  desired 

peace. 

4.  She  was  chilled  by  the  cold. 

5.  The  boy  jumped  into  the 

water. 

6.  The   children   ran   through 

the  puddles. 

7.  The  flag  waved  in  the  strong 

breeze. 

8.  The  noise  of  the  train  ended 

the  conversation. 

9.  The  roadside  was  dusty. 

10.  The  chipmimk  quickly  dis- 
appeared. 


1.  The  lame  boy  limped  to  his 

seat. 

2.  His  clothes  were  threadbare. 

3.  The    enemy    clamored    for 

peace. 

4.  Her  teeth  chattered. 

5.  The  boy  plunged  into  the 

water. 

6.  The        children       splashed 

through  the  puddles. 

7.  The    flag    snapped    in    the 

breeze. 

8.  The  roar  of  the  train  ended 

the  conversation. 

9.  The  roadside  was  white  with 

dust. 
10.  Like  a  flash,  the  chipmunk 
disappeared. 


Practice.  —  Use  the  familiar  descriptive  words  clanged, 
plowed,  dazzling,  dotted,  nestled,  rumbled,  sang,  splashed, 
crashed,  sizzling,  deserted,  pattered,  dropped,  poured,  to  make 
more  vivid  the  italicized  expressions  below: 

1.  The  little  house  was  situated  among  trees  in  a  green  valley. 

2.  The  train  ran  across  a  bridge  and  plunged  into  the  tunnel 
beyond. 
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3.  A  bullet  went  by  his  ear. 

4.  Smoke  came  rapidly  from  the  windows  of  the  burning  building. 

5.  The  fire  truck  went  rapidly  down  the  street. 

6.  The  great  ship  went  through  the  water,  pushing  the  waves 
aside. 

7.  The  electric  light  was  so  bright  that  he  could  not  look  at  it. 

8.  Cattle  and  sheep  were  here  and  there  in  the  field. 

9.  The  passing  automobile  threw  muddy  water  on  her  white 
dress. 

10.  The  freight  cars  made  a  loud  noise  when  they  caTne  together. 

11.  The  stove  was  very  hot. 

12.  The  rain  could  be  heard  falling  against  the  window  pane. 

13.  The  sun  went  quickly  down  behind  the  ridge. 

14.  Among  a  group  of  mournful  cedar  trees  stood  a  house  in 
which  nobody  lived. 

Lesson  27  —  Using  Description  When  Writing 

A.  Supply  the  missing  descriptive  expressions  in  the  nar- 
native  that  follows.  Choose  from:  like  a  deer,  stirred,  sus- 
piciausly,  covered,  slipped,  calm,  merciful,  pulled  the  trigger^ 
quiver.     The  exercise  should  be  written. 

The  bear  was  coming  on;  he  had,  in  fact  come  on.  I  judged 
that  he  could  see  the  whites  of  my  eyes.  All  my  subsequent  reflec- 
tions were  confused.    I  raised  the  gun, the  bear's  breast  with 

the  sight,  and .    Then  I  turned  and  ran .    I  did  not  hear 

the  bear  pursuing.     I  looked  back.    The  bear  had  stopped.    He 
was  lying  down.     I  then  remembered  that  the  best  thing  to  do 

after  having  fired  your  gun  is  to  reload  it.     I  in  a  charge, 

keeping  my  eye  on  the  bear.    He  never .    I  walked  toward 

him .    There  was  a in  his  hind  legs,  but  no  other  motion. 

Still  he  might  be  shamming;  bears  often  sham.    To  make  sure,  I 
approached,  and  put  a  ball  into  his  head.  Death  had  come  to  him 

with  a suddeness.  He  was in  death.    In  order  that  he 

might  remain  so,  I  blew  his  brains  out,  and  then  started  for  home. 
I  had  killed  a  bear. 
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B.  The  narrative'  that  follows  needs  descriptive  matter. 
You  may  draw  from  your  own  experience  and  vocabulary 
for  the  needed  expressions,  and  then  rewrite  the  theme, 
supplying  the  descriptive  parts. 

This  year  the  first  snow  fell  Thanksgiving  night.  I  was  invited 
to  a  party  that  night,  and  as  I  went  the  first  flakes  came.  When 
I  left  the  party  to  return  home  I  found  that  snow  was  still  falling. 
For  a  little  while  I  watched  the  falling  flakes  at  a  comer  where 
there  was  an  electric  light. 

The  next  morning,  I  looked  out  of  my  bedroom  window  and 
saw  that  the  snow  was  drifting  on  the  ground.  I  could  see  it  on  the 
roofs.  The  cedar  trees  in  our  yard  were  covered.  In  a  short  time 
a  sleigh  went  by.  The  boys  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
to  play  in  the  snow.  That  morning,  we  built  a  snow  fort,  but 
by  afternoon  there  wasn't  much  of  it  left,  for  the  sun  came  out 
warm. 

That  evening  when  I  delivered  my  papers,  I  walked  through 
pools  of  water  until  my  feet  were  wet. 

Lesson  28  —  Written  Theme 

Write  an  account  containing  needed  descriptive  expres- 
sions, of  a  personal  experience. 

Models 
A 

[Mary  Antin,  the  author  of  the  following  narrative,  was  bom  in 
Polotzk,  within  the  Jewish  Pale  in  Russia.  Her  father  emigrated  to 
America,  and  after  three  years  sent  for  his  family,  who  came  from 
Polotzk  to  Boston.  The  father  and  the  mother  made  every  sacrifice 
that  their  daughter  might  go  through  the  grammar  school,  the  Girls' 
Latin  School,  and  college.  In  the  selection,  she  tells  of  an  incident  of 
her  early  school  days  in  Boston.] 

On  the  day  of  the  Washington  celebration  I  recited  a  poem  that 
I  had  composed  in  my  enthusiasm.  I  dug  the  words  out  of  my  heart, 
squeezed  the  rhymes  out  of  my  brain,  forced  the  missing  syllables  out 
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of  their  hiding  places  in  the  dictionary.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
polysyllables,  and  plenty  of  them;  and  where  to  find  rhymes  for 
such  words  as  "freedom,"  "tyranny,"  and  "justice,"  when  you 
had  less  then  two  years'  acquaintance  with  English!  The  name 
I  wished  to  celebrate  was  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Nothing  but 
"Washington"  rhymed  with  "Washington."  So  I  wrestled  with 
my  difficulties,  and  spared  not  ink,  until  inspiration  perched  on  my 
pen  point,  and  my  soul  gave  up  its  best. 

When  I  had  done,  I  was  myself  impressed  with  the  length, 
gravity  and  nobility  of  my  poem.  My  father  was  overcon^e  with 
emotion  as  he  read  it.  His  hands  trembled  as  he  held  the  paper  to 
the  light,  and  the  mist  gatJiered  in  his  eyes.  When  Miss  Dwight 
asked  me  to  read  my  poem  to  the  class  on  the  day  of  celebration,  I 
readily  consented.  It  was  not  in  me  to  refuse  a  chance  to  tell  my 
schoolmates  what  I  thought  of  George  Washington. 

I  was  not  a  heroic  figure  when  I  stood  up  in  front  of  the  class  to 
pronounce  the  praises  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  I  must  have 
looked  more  frightened  than  imposing.  Heels  clapped  togetJter,  and 
hands  glued  to  my  sides,  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  of  George 
Washington.  My  pronunciation  was  fatdty,  my  declamation  flat. 
But  I  had  the  courage  of  my  convictions.  I  was  face  to  face  with 
two  score  fellow  citizens  in  clean  blouses  and  extra  frills.  I  must 
tell  them  what  George  Washington  had  done  for  their  coimtry  — 
for  our  coimtry  —  for  nie. 

Even  the  bad  boys  sat  in  attitudes  of  attention.  I  fixed  their 
eighty  eyes  with  my  single  stare,  and  gave  it  to  them  stanza  after 
stanza,  with  such  emphasis  as  the  lameness  of  the  lines  permitted. 
"Hurrah  for  Washington!"  they  imderstood,  and  "Three  cheers 
for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue!"  was  only  to  be  expected  on  that 
occasion.  But  there  ran  a  special  note  through  my  poem  —  a 
thought  that  only  Israel  Rubinstein  or  Beckie  Amovitch  could 
have  fully  understood,  beside  myself.  For  I  made  myself  the 
spokesman  of  the  "luckless  sons  of  Abraham,"  saying 

"Then  we  weary  Hebrew  children  at  last  found  rest 
In  the  land  where  reigned  freedom,  and  like  a  nest 
To  homeless  birds  your  land  proved  to  us,  and  therefore 
Will  we  gratefully  sing  your  praises  evermore." 
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The  boys  and  girls  who  had  never  been  turned  away  from  any 
door  because  of  their  father's  reHgion  sat  as  if  fascinated  in  their 
places.  But  they  woke  up  and  applauded  heartily  when  I  was 
done,  following  the  example  of  Miss  Dwight. 

—  From  Mary  Antin's  At  School  in  the  Promised  Land. 


At  length,  from  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  Mr.  Curtis  pointel 
out  a  distant  hill  showing  hazily  blue  on  the  horizon. 

"That's  Lost  Mine  Hill,  fellows!"  he  said.  "From  there  it's 
not  more  than  three  miles  to  our  stopping  place." 

Eagerly  we  stared  and  speculated  as  the  truck  clattered  down  the 
incline,  its  horn  sounding  raucously.  The  truck  had  made  more 
than  half  the  distance  to  the  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  when, 
all  at  once,  with  a  weird  wailing  of  the  siren,  a  great,  gray  car  shot 
into  sight  around  a  curve  beyond. 

The  car  was  going  very  fast.  Dale  and  Court,  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  truck  together,  had  barely  time  to  note  the  trim  chauffeur 
behind  the  wheel  and  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the  luxurious  tonneau 
when  the  explosion  of  a  "blowout,"  sharp  as  a  pistol  shot,  smote 
on  our  startled  senses.  The  car  leaped,  quivered,  skidded  in  the  loose 
sand,  crashed  into  the  weather-worn  railing  of  the  bridge,  hung 
suspended  for  an  instant  over  the  stream,  and  then  toppled  over 
and  out  of  sight.  There  was  a  tremendous  splash,  a  great  spurt  of 
flying  water,  and  then  silence! 

—  Adapted  from  St.  Nicholas. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.      Trying  to  write  with  an  unsatisfactory 
fountain  pen 

2.  On  a  bicycle  trip  when  things  went  wrong 

3.  In  a  motor  boat  that  stalled  a  mile  from  shore 

4.  Selling  tickets  for  the  school  play 

5.  Going  after  the  cows  that  didn't  want  to  be  found 

6.  Trying  to  keep  the  chickens  out  of  the  garden 

7.  Learning  to  knit  a  sweater 

8.  Away  from  home  at  night  for  the  first  time 

9.  Keeping  house  while  mother  was  away 
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10.  On  my  first  lake  trip 

1 1 .  Going  to  school  on  the  day  of  the  big  show 

12.  Spending  a  week  in  camp 

13.  On  the  wrong  train 

14.  When  the  gasoline  gave  out 

15.  Caught  in  a  shower 

16.  A  day  in  a  cornfield 

17.  My  ride  on  a  merry-go-round 

18.  A  stirring  time 

19.  Breaking  a  colt 

20.  A  bonfire 

21.  My  visit  to  a  factory 

22.  Out  in  a  blizzard 

23.  When  I  took  the  wrong  road 

24.  The  night  of  the  school  entertainment 

25.  The  story  of  our  last  football  game: 

a.  As  you  would  tell  it  at  an  assembly  of  the  students  of  your 

high  school 

b.  As  you  would  tell  it  at  an  assembly  of  the  students  of  the 

rival  team's  high  school 

26.  What  I  saw  at  the  State  Fair: 

a.  As  you  would  tell  it  to  your  father,  who  is  interested  in 

pedigreed  live-stock 

b.  As  you  would  tell  it  to  your  mother,  who  is  interested  in 

what  was  on  display  in  the  Woman's  Building 
f .    As  you  would  tell  it  to  your  brother,  who  knows  something 
about  airplanes,  automobiles,  etc. 

27.  What  I  saw  at  a  musetmi: 

a.  As  you  would  tell  it  to  a  class  in  ancient  history 

b.  As  you  would  tell  it  to  an  art  class 

28.  My  trip  to  Niagara  Falls: 

a.  As  you  would  relate  your  experience  to  someone  who  has 

been  there 

b.  As  you  would  relate  your  experience  to  someone  who  has 

not  been  there 
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Lesson  29  —  Oral  Theme 

Prepare  to  relate  to  the  class  an  experience  you  have  had. 
Give  special  attention  to  descriptive  expressions 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.   My  most  thrilling  experience 

2.  Riding  on  a  roller  coaster 

3.  A  misunderstanding 

4.  The  day  of  the  circus 

5.  The  snowball  battle 

6.  Taking  care  of  a  baby 

7.  Trying  to  drive  a  balky  horse 

8.  An  exciting  ride 

9.  Catching  a  burglar 

10.  Outwitting  a  tramp 

11.  Hooking  my  first  trout 

12.  Going  home  in  a  rainstorm 

13.  An  experience  with  a  policeman 

14.  Hunting  a  job 

15.  The  strike  in  our  town 

16.  The  declamation  contest 

17.  The  runaway 

18.  Exploring  a  cave 

19.  The  championship  game 

20.  A  narrow  escape 

21.  An  evening  at  an  amusement  park: 

a.  Narrative  told  to  your  chum 

b.  Narrative  told  to  your  married  sister 

22.  The  day  I  played  truant:  , 

a.  As  confessed  to  father 

b.  As  told  to  a  class-mate 

23.  A  day  at  our  camp: 

a.  Related  to  a  very  dignified  aunt 

b.  Told  to  a  boy  (or  a  girl)  friend 
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24.  Thursday  at  the  county  fair: 

a.  Told  to  a  city  cousin 

b.  Told  to  a  country  cousin 

Lesson  30  —  A  Reading  Lesson 

All  of  the  best  themes  of  Lesson  28  may  be  read  before 
the  class  by  their  authors.  If  you  are  called  on,  keep  in 
mind  these  questions  as  you  read: 

1 .  Does  my  posture  indicate  that  I  am  wide  awake? 

2.  Am  I  reading  so  that  everyone  can  hear  me? 

3.  Am  I  enunciating  each  word  distinctly? 

4.  Am  I  reading  with  expression? 

Lesson  31  —  Description  in  Literature 

Read  the  parallel  columns  below.  Decide  what  your 
opinion  is  on  the  points  suggested  for  class  discussion.  Then 
try  writing  as  interesting  a  theme.  You  may  get  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  to  write  about  from  the  lists  of  topics  in 
Lessons  28  and  29. 


With  Description 
When  I  had  done  breakfast- 
ing, the  squire  gave  me  a  note 
addressed  to  John  Silver  at  the 
sign  of  the  Spy-glass,  and  told 
me  I  should  easily  find  the  place 
by  following  the  line  of  the  docks, 
and  keeping  a  bright  lookout  for 
a  little  tavern  with  a  large  brass 
telescope  for  sign.  I  set  off, 
overjoyed  at  this  opportunity 
to  see  some  more  of  the  ships 
and  seamen,  and  picked  my  way 
among  a  great  crowd  of  people 


Without  Much  Description 
When  I  had  done  breakfast- 
ing the  squire  gave  me  a  iiote 
addressed  to  John  Silver  at  the 
sign  of  the  Spy-glass,  and  told 
me  I  could  easily  find  the  place 
by  following  the  line  of  docks, 
and  keeping  a  look-out  for  a 
little  tavern  with  a  telescope  for 
a  sign. 

I  set  off  and  presently  found 
the  tavern  in  question.  As  I 
was  waiting  at  the  door,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  side  room,  and  I 
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and  carts  and  bales,  for  the  dock  was  sure  he  must  be  Long  John, 
was  now  at  its  busiest,  until  I  I  plucked  up  courage,  walked  up 
found  the  tavern  in  question.  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  note. 

It  was  a  bright  enough  Httle 
place  of  entertainment.  The 
sign  was  newly  painted;  the 
windows  had  neat  red  curtains; 
the  floor  was  cleanly  sanded. 
There  was  a  street  on  either  side, 
and  an  open  door  on  both,  which 
made  the  large,  low  room  pretty 
clear  to  see  in,  in  spite  of  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke. 

The  customers  were  mostly 
seafaring  men;  and  they  talked 
so  loudly  that  I  htmg  at  the 
door,  almost  afraid  to  enter. 

As  I  was  waiting,  a  man  came 
out  of  a  side  room,  and  at  a 
glance,  I  was  sure  he  must  be 
Long  John.  His  left  leg  was  cut 
off  close  by  the  hip,  and  under 
the  left  shoulder  he  carried  a 
crutch,  which  he  managed  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  hopping 
about  upon  it  Hke  a  bird.  He 
was  very  tall  and  strong,  with  a 
face  as  big  as  a  ham  —  plain  and 
pale,  but  intelHgent  and  smiHng. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  in  the  most 
cheerful  spirits,  whistling  as  he 

moved  about  among  the  tables,  ^ 

with  a  merry  word  or  a  slap  on 
the  shoulder  for  the  more  favored 
of  his  guests. 

I  plucked  up  courage  at  once, 
crossed     the     threshold,     and 
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walked  right  up  to  the  man 
where  he  stood,  propped  on  his 
crutch  talking  to  a  customer. 

"Mr.  Silver,  sir?"  I  asked, 
holding  out  the  note. 

—  Adapted  from  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.  Which  account  of  Jim  Hawkins* 
meeting  of  John  Silver  is  more  interesting? 

2.  Point  out  the  descriptive  sentences  and  other  descrip- 
tive elements  found  in  the  one  but  not  in  the  other. 

3.  Which  of  these  expressions  record  impressions  received 
through  the  eye? 

4.  Which  record  impressions  received  through  the  ear? 

5.  What  parts  of  the  description  of  Long  John  give  the 
ader  a  notion  of  character? 

Descriptive  expressions  help  to  make  speaking  and  writing 
more  interesting. 

Lesson  32  —  Summary 

1.  Why  should  a  student  of  composition  leam  to  use  his 
:irs  and  eyes  observingly? 

2.  What  parts  of  speech  are  employed  to  help  describe? 
Illustrate. 

3.  What  use  may  be  made  of  comparison  in  description? 
Illustrate. 

4.  What  kinds  of  phrases  are  used  in  describing?  Illus- 
trate. 

5.  Have  you  observed  whether  well-known  authors  com- 
bine description  with  narration?  Confirm  yoiu*  opinion  by 
referring  to  some  good  magazine.  Bring  the  magazine  to 
class. 


CHAPTER  V 

PERSONAL   LETTERS    AND    SOCIAL    NOTES 

Lesson  33  —  Parts  of  a  Personal  Letter;  Kinds 

Three  Personal  Letters 
I 

(Heading) 

^oh&c^aAyuouk,  Wa^. 
(Salutation)  CUcfivoX-  2,  /<^if 

(Body) 

'beZavvyveyci  A<ym'&;  i^<ncv  ih^qaJ^  iihJCA^  u^  w-oa/  'not  haZt  Lyyio 
em/yu^fi.  JSeMx£&Qy,  if(yio  KaA}-&  yyiAA^&d  QA)-ryu&  e/x/iAXeAruemt 
aAu£  O/  w-fiole^  tot  o^  pu/n. 

S^IajqZ,  teZ  yyi^  t'&tt  y<yuy  aAMyuZ  tk&  &c>CMZ&''ui&fit.  Ifly- 
6XoocC  od/Yyu>^  ini/yvQ^  e^otcL  w-ri&yi  <J  tAunJo  a/y^o^oC  wAat 
k<i/jii/lii^e/yi&ci.  JLo/qZ  S^vicCoAf  yyuyimA/yic^,  a^-o^t  tw-o-  o-'eZaeA', 
cj  cvuj^o^&  w-itA  o/  qZoaZ.  ^(yyyL'&  07v&  o^uZ  o^  tA&  tcJoe/  w-O/O' 
e^aXti/yu^  ^ov  kel^f 

'*  /if&l^/  keZja^f  "  eya/Yyv&  cu  'wiM/yv'o^  vote^  O/O^  cLLaZi'yietXy 
O/Qy  L^  k&  w-eAy&  cOboiAyyiXAvcjr  w-itAi/yi  co  oZo^&'o/  thvow-  o^  onvv 
6-oat  la/yicU/na;  (yut  uont  hvuyw-  haw-  toA^  oxyu/yuLo/  aoaaa^ 
o-v-£A^  qXaM  'HHit&Vf  e-^/^i^^s/iaZl/i^  at  t/u^o-  o' eZo^h  i/yu  tA& 
"uuyimAyyu^.  (Z^  a^  yyudZeA,  o^  j^aet,  w^  a^t&vi4^<>iAycU^  t&aAA^^d 
tkat  tA&  cU/yuyyivn^  'wim/yi  w-aa^  kal^  a^  'nviZ&  oav-o/u. 
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<^aXJieA^  OAuL  Seym,  kacC  tA&  CcuwtuA  (foi^uf  tAt  no  Uak&, 
laXJuA,  'J^inCiAUf  iZ^  noo^  ^lau^kt  (yut  imto-  Vi&  Cake, 
in  tk&  cCiA&etuyn  fuytfv  wAitA  tAMA^  o^e&m&cl  to^  ^  «ow/- 

^A<>ict      zJ^ow  Q^cUxi  tA&  n&xt  do/if  tkat  o-ua^  otcL  tauntJv 

i^ke,  next  ten  yni^nAtte>^  didfftcL  6^.  Sktn,  O/fteA^ 
w^kat  Q^e'iKecC  <Mt  ouqe,  w-&  ktoAxi  the,  touiMuJi  veXALVtt- 
in<f.  SkU,  tCffte  tkeA^  tv-eA^e  fouv  jLe/u^yyiO'  in  tke  (yoat, 
iiv^o  of'  tke/ytv  a^  w^t  a*  cUow-necC  vat«,f  ^ut  not  »vu4A 
tke>  iiAcvi**  off  fo^  tA&Ob  navuyw-  eo^ta/ji&.  Sk&tf  w^a,& 
ot'UMUft'iA,  to  tiA  and  ex^UainecC  tkat,  wAit&  tvxfi/yuf 
loytu  ta^Zxf  'in,o\,nVK(f  fii,ki/yuf,  tkeif  kacL  eaj^ij&d  tk&iA, 
i^oat  C-if  vunninc^  it  ou&v  a  Q,uO-)yiev^ecC  Qt^yKJk.  10^& 
k.ejLt' tketyv  wvitiJi  '^n/yimAAUf,  and  tke^^  tke^tf  w^/yit  tk&iv 
^tA<^y  vefoiiAAi^. 

z/'iu^iiKvu/K^^  -MAiW/  ne-iAM/  (yeXt&v  tkoAV  notv-,  attkoiufk 
%if-e  "tnia^  i/ouv  ved  eaji  and  tleA^eAy  diving.  W^e  ^itt 
cfo  aA4H,yfv7}iinf  eAyeA/^  day. 

V  ^ivifiyiia,  SnvCtif^  TMa^^aA^et,  and  <J  toaot&d  Ytu^AAA- 
mauoiv-^  at  oka,  eottat^,  SkAtA/Q^^Lay  nu^t.  CC  UMyn 
aZoiAfv  eam,&  i(/J»>,  9x>  Viat  tA&  (fOiU,  kad  to  <fo  kom^e  Iav  tke, 
dvi^^e,  tkat  foUowe/d  tA&  (U^  oAow-eA^.  We,  vtana<^&d 
to  find  a  tavne^oaC  fov  tatA;  and  tkeiA,  iAoe^  and 
Uo€k,in<^  tkeAf  u\A\AA,d,  vn  o^^deA^  to  <fet  to  lihode,  C-av&poot 
Ik-Loiicfk  tk&  loet  aux/Q^a^,      We,  iotUd  Q,e,&  tA&Oi,  Cante^Ato, 
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(h>^{>^\au^    O/lxyyvci    tk&    lcik^&QA/cC&   joycUylv    lontit    tfi&u   w^&\^& 
O/tyyio^t  fi(yyyv&.       ^k&  cj^U/  W'&v&  cL&UxjkttcL  to-  kaA}-&   vC 

Citt  o^  li^  CVO&  cj^i/vujr  k(ym,&  na/^^Z  S^'bida/u.     .  <:S'  It  d^outt 

(Complimentary  ending) 
lj,ayAA'  tovAyyuaiy  f 

(Signature) 
II 

c>  cvT-n.  c^ta^L  to  t&tt  uo^iv  tkaZ  iaZk&v  am>cL  'ynotJiFAy  ka/u-& 
Q/OyVct  tkaZ  cj  'yyvoAf  (M^&jaZ  ii<yiuv  i/yiv-it(itix)-fi  to-  iHyOAt  uow 
diAyvi/vu^  tk&  ^knA^ZyyuM^  lyo/^^aZuyru.  St  w-a^  v-eaa^  UvoiooAZ- 
ywt  oj^  ifoiv  to  O/^  yyvey  to  &o-'my&.  J^  oJvcdL  ciiAAyU&  'yi&xt 
^/i/uA^Q^CoAf  Oypt&vyioo-n^  o^w  tk&  cSttinovQy  ^&ntva'l  tva^i/yi  tkdt 
v&a^&A&a^  tk&  ^a-ih&t^k  ^tv&et  ^txitvoit  aZ  tki5&-iiylt/u. 

Ct^  W'&  kaA}-&  'not  Qy&e/yi  &a/(S^k  otJi&v  pyv  qx>  toyva,  mtotk&v 
QAV(m&^Q/  tko/t  <J  cl&Q/€'vt6'&  "yyuuQy&lt  ao-  tkdt  ifou/  w-\JL  'bM.oa- 
9iv^&  '\yu&  VK  tk&  &uyu^cC.  <J  a/nv  not  QAv'b&  ju^oZ  ko-w-  c?  tooio, 
(yut  {yiotk&v  Bo(^  OyOAfO'  tkaZ  tk&  toltow-vrua  deyQ/mjU^uyy^u 
"yyvoAf  k&t^.  <J  a'^yu  oi  yyue^cLVw^'yv  qA/^&  ^ov  yvuif  c^cj&.  <J 
^Xa^iL  w-&aAy  {yuMxto/.  c/  oJvciti  w^&OAy  a,  ''^toAxl  iv^oot&n 
clA/&QyQy,  d  {yZ^&  (SA>at  waXJv  q'bGAf  tuv  eottoAy  a.'yul  (mvit^,  a, 
{^iw&  i&it  kaZ  w-itk  O'  avoAf  t&atlv&'v,  OAid  c^'oa.if  c^tou&Qy. 


f  360  ^oaotk  /'fokv^uo/yv  Qft'b&&t 
/i-a/yyiAyuyyud,  (JruHam^a, 
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III 

/lfucU<yyi,,  Ckio-, 

^eoA,  K/net&  CkoAte^, 

cuttif,     <J  tAoAx^  ifonc  f<yL  it. 

i'iKa<fiAi&  'mAf  a/uA/)i/{AA^  w-ke/fv  tA&  A^o^Lhe^^'nuMi,  ea>w&  to- 

tonUi;  (yut  w-ke/rv  <J  a^o/io-  tk&  fi/n&  ne/w-  vi^l&  <J  pM/vtif 
da/K€ed  a,  jixf.  J  w-amt&d  to  A>&t  ii/)i  a,  tcuufet  cuncL  eonv- 
yfi&ne&  oAooti/yu^  vuf^  a/uf-O/if,'  (yut  ^^KotkeA,,  wAo-  toAKe, 
vnto  tk&  loom,  fuoZ  tke/rv,  &(M4/^  eanAHAieecC  yfv&  tkat  a, 
liy^Ce  ^AoutcL  6^  oAot  Qut-of'-doo^Q,, 

^fxtk&v,  '^KotkeA,,  cuncC  J  w-UJi  ifyw  a,  v^aa^  ka/jb/jLn^  nd^i* 

€cLnhaAxL  fCicfeA, 

Parts  of  a  Personal  Letter 

The  parts  of  a  personal  letter  are:  (i)  the  heading,  (2)  the 
salutation,  (3)  the  body,  (4)  the  complimentary  ending  and 
the  signature,  and  (5)  the  items  on  the  envelope.  In  the 
more  formal  type  of  personal  letter  the  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  are  some- 
times placed  immediately  above  the  salutation.  (See  third 
model  above.) 
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TJte  Heading 
(See  the  models  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson) 

a.  The  heading  should  always  contain  the  address  of 
the  writer  and  the  date.  If  the  writer  lives  in  a  town  in 
which  there  are  street  names  and  house  numbers,  the 
address  should  include  the  name  of  the  street  and  the 
number  of  the  house.  However,  the  name  of  the  post 
office  and  the  date  are  the  only  essential  parts  of  the 
heading  if  the  correspondents  are  intimate  friends  and 
each  is  sure  to  know  the  street  and  the  house  number 
of  the  other.  For  example,  if  a  girl  were  writing  a  letter 
to  her  mother  who  has  gone  away  on  a  visit,  she  would 
not  need  to  include  in  the  heading  of  her  letter  the  name 
of  the  street  and  the  house  number;  but,  the  mother 
in  writing  to  her  daughter  probably  should  include  in 
the  heading  of  her  letter  the  name  of  the  street  and 
the  house  nimiber.  This  is  true,  because,  unless  these 
items  were  well  known  to  the  daughter,  she  might  be  at  a 
loss  how  to  address  the  envelope  when  she  answered  her 
mother's  letter.  In  case  of  doubt,  these  items  should  be 
included. 

b.  The  heading  of  a  personal  letter  should  be  written 
either  near  the  upper  right-hand  comer  or  near  the  lower 
left-hand  comer  of  the  first  page.  In  the  first  case,  the  head- 
ing should  be  about  one  inch  from  the  upper,  and  a  half- 
inch  from  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  sheet.  In  the  second 
case,  the  heading  should  begin  at  the  lower  left-hand  margin 
on  the  line  immediately  below  the  one  on  which  the  signa- 
ture is  placed. 

c.  For  the  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  appearance  on 
the  page,  of  the  heading  and  other  parts  of  a  personal  letter, 
observe  the  forms  illustrated  by  the  preceding  models  and 
those  found  in  the  lessons  that  follow. 
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The  SaluiQiion 
(See  the  models  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson) 

a.  The  salutation  of  a  personal  letter  may  be  any  one  of 
a  variety  of  expressions,  depending  entirely  on  the  relations 
existing  between  the  writer  and  the  person  to  whom  the  letter 
is  written.  Dear  Jimmie  would  be  appropriate  if  the  letter 
were  passing,  for  example,  between  close  boy  friends,  or  be- 
tween brother  and  sister.  Dearest  Mother  would  likewise 
be  appropriate  if  the  letter  were  to  one's  mother.  Dear 
Stella  also  indicates  intimate  friendship.  My  dear  Stella  is 
a  little  more  formal.  Increasing  degrees  of  formality  are  ex- 
pressed by  My  dear  Miss  Stella,  and  My  dear  Miss  Johnson. 

b.  The  salutation  should  be  placed  at  the  left  of  the 
page  on  the  line  below  the  last  line  of  the  heading.  It  should 
begin  at  the  margin. 

The  Body 

(See  the  models  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson) 

a.  The  body  of  a  personal  letter  should  begin  on  the 
line  below  the  salutation.  The  first  word  of  the  body  of  a 
letter  should  begin  directly  under  the  second  word  of  the 
salutation.  In  case  the  salutation  contains  only  one  word, 
the  first  word  of  the  body  should  begin  immediately  be- 
low the  end  of  the  word  of  salutation.  The  last  two  sen- 
tences do  not  apply  to  typewritten  and  to  printed  letters. 

b.  The  last  sentence  of  the  body  of  a  letter  may  extend 
over  into  the  complimentary  close,  or  end  before  that 
point;  as, 

Extending  over 

Hoping  to  have  a  long  visit  with  you  at  our  Lake  Chetek  cottage 

next  month,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Josephine  Brown 
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Not  extending  over 
I  hope  that  I  may  have  a  long  visit  with  you  at  our  Lake  Chetek 
cottage  next  month. 

Cordially  yours, 

Josephine  Brown 

Either  way  of  joining  the  last  sentence  of  the  body  of  the 
letter  with  the  complimentary  ending  and  signature  is  cor- 
rect, because  in  each  case  the  sentence  is  complete.  The 
error  lies  in  not  having  the  last  sentence  complete;  as, 

Incorrect 
Hoping  to  have  a  long  visit  with  you  at  our  Lake  Chetek  cottage 
next  month, 

Cordially  yours, 

Josephine  Brown 

Why  is  the  preceding  sentence  not  complete? 
Compare  it  with  the  corresponding  sentences  above  before 
trying  to  answer  this  question. 

Complimentary  Ending  and  Signature 
(See  models  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson) 
a.  The  wording  of  the  complimentary  ending,  like  the 
wording  of  the  salutation,  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
friendship  existing  between  the  writer  and  the  one.-to  whom 
the  letter  is  written.  The  following  endings  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  intimacy  expressed.  The  most 
formal  comes  first  in  the  list: 

Yours  respectfully,  Your  son, 

Yours  truly,  Affectionately  yours, 

Very  truly  yours.  Lovingly  yours, 

Cordially  yours,  Yoin*  loving  daughter. 

h.  The  signature  should  consist  of  the  full  name  of  the 
writer  unless  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  is  an 
intimate  friend. 
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c.  The  complimentary  close  should  be  placed  immediately 
below  the  end  of  the  body  of  the  letter,  and  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  page.  The  signature  should  be  begun  directly 
below  and  to  the  right  of  the  first  word  of  the  complimentary 
close. 

The  Envelope 

Two  common  ways  of  addressing  an  envelope  are  illus- 
trated below.  Note  how  the  punctuation  of  the  items  on 
the  first  envelope  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
items  on  the  second. 


James  G.  Curtis, 
R.  R.  No.  2, 
Merom,  Ind. 


Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow, 
1 55 1  Wilson  St., 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow 
1551  Wilson  Street 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

Stamp 
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Letter  Paper  and  Folding 

Three  kinds  of  letter  paper  are  commonly  used  for  per- 
sonal letters.  One  is  a  single  sheet,  usually  io|  by  8 J  inches 
in  size.  A  second  kind  is  a  single  sheet  folded  once  so  as  to 
make  four  pages,  each  usually  6|  by  5I  inches  in  size.  The 
third  kind  is  a  card,  usually-  5^  by  3J  inches  in  size. 

How  to  fold  the  first  kind  is  explained  by  the  diagrams  to 
be  found  in  Chapter  XI,  Part  I,  the  chapter  on  business 
letters.  The  second  kind  is  folded  once,  from  bottom  to 
top,  to  fit  the  envelope. 

Other  Suggestions 

A  folded  letter  should  be  so  placed  in  its  envelope  that  on 
being  removed  it  may  be  opened  right  side  up. 

Highly  tinted  letter  paper  does  not  show  good  taste  on 
the  part  of  those  who  use  it. 

Custom  has  established  the  parts  of  a  letter,  the  place  of 
each  of  these  parts  on  the  page,  the  rules  for  folding  a  sheet 
of  letter  paper,  etc.  This  means  that  experience  has  proved 
that  all  of  these  rules  are  for  the  convenience  and  the  pro- 
tection of  both  the  writers  and  the  receivers  of  letters. 

Kinds  of  Letters 

In  general,  there  are  two  kinds  of  letters:  (a)  personal 
letters,  and  (b)  business  letters.  The  latter  will  be  taken 
up  in  a  later  chapter.  This  chapter  has  to  do  with  the 
former.  A  social  note  is  a  kind  of  personal  letter  which, 
for  convenience,  will  be  explained  separately  at  the  close  of 
this  chapter. 

Personal  letters,  exclusive  of  social  notes,  are,  so  far  as 
boys  and  girls  are  concerned,  of  three  types: 

a.  The  informal  type.  This  kind  is  always  addressed 
to  an  intimate  friend  or  a  near  relative. 
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b.  The  less  informal  type'.  This  kind  is  addressed  to  ac- 
quaintances of  one's  own  age  who  are  not  intimately  known. 

c.  The  more  formal  type.  This  kind  is  addressed  to  older 
persons  who  are  not  well  known  to  those  who  write  the 
letters. 

The  degree  of  informality  proper  to  a  personal  letter  is  de- 
termined by  the  intimacy  of  the  friendship  of  the  writer  and 
the  receiver  of  the  letter. 

Class  Discussion  and  Practice.  —  i.  What  are  the  two 
kinds  of  letters?    Which  is  being  considered  in  this  chapter? 

2.  How  many  parts  of  a  personal  letter  are  there?  Name 
them?  What  items  does  each  part  contain?  Where  should 
each  part  be  placed  on  the  sheet  of  letter  paper? 

3.  Rule  the  blackboard  to  represent  a  page  or  sheet  of 
letter  paper.  Then  on  this  page  neatly  and  correctly  write  all 
the  parts,  except  the  body,  of  a  letter,  from  you  to  (a)  your 
mother,  (6)  your  brother,  (c)  an  atmt  whom  you  ha\^e  seen 
only  once  or  twice,  (d)  to  a  boy  or  girl  friend  of  your  own 
age  whom  you  have  known  only  a  short  time,  (e)  to  an  older 
person  to  whom  you  are  writing  for  your  father  or  mother, 
( / )  to  your  favorite  teacher. 

4.  Write  in  two  forms  the  final  sentence  of  a  letter  to  a 
very  good  friend  of  your  own  age:  (a)  so  that  the  final 
sentence  includes  the  complimentary  close  and  the  signa- 
ture, and  (b)  so  that  the  final  sentence  does  not  include 
the  complimentary  close  and  the  signature. 

5.  Write  your  signature  as  you  would  have  it  appear  at 
the  close  of  each  of  the  letters  suggested  in  Exercise  3 
above. 

6.  With  the  necessary  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  an  en- 
velope to  match,  show  how  to  fold  and  place  in  an  envelope 
each  kind  of  stationery  except  the  last  mentioned  in  this 
lesson  under  the  heading,  "Letter  paper  and  folding." 
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Lesson  34  — What  to  Write  About 

A  personal  letter  may  contain  a  large  range  of  subject 
matter.  Some  personal  letters  are  interesting  because  they 
contain  news  of  what  has  happened  in  places  and  among 
people  that  we  enjoy  hearing  about.  Some  are  interesting 
because  they  contain  the  personal  experiences  and  opinions 
of  those  who  wrote  them.  Still  others  are  enjoyable  because 
they  concern  us  directly.  Generally  speaking,  a  personal 
letter,  whether  it  is  written  to  an  intimate  friend  or  to  a 
mere  acquaintance,  does  one  or  more  of  four  things: 

a.  Tells  the  news  of  the  writer,  his  family,  or  his  other 
friends. 

b.  Sets  down  the  writer's  impressions  of  persons,  places, 
and  things. 

c.  Grants  or  asks  a  favor. 

d.  Offers  congratulations,  sympathy,  etc. 

One  would  not  write  about  all  of  these  to  the  same  person. 
The  kind  of  letter  a  boy  or  a  girl  would  write  to  a  friend  of 
the  same  age  and  one  kind  of  interests  would  not  be  what  he 
or  she  would  write  to  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  another  kind  of  in- 
terests, or  tcf  some  older  person.  One  would  not  \\Tite  a 
great  deal  about  experiments  with  a  wireless  outfit  to  a  boy 
who  cares  more  for  history  and  literature  than  for  science. 
A  letter  that  one  would  write  to  his  sister  who  is  away  at 
college  would  not  be  the  letter  he  would  write  to  his  chum. 

In  a  personal  letter,  one  should  write  about  what  is  in- 
teresting both  to  himself  and  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed. 

Practice.  —  Point  out  among  the  following  topics : 
a.   Those  in  which  you  are  interested  sufficiently  to  write 
about  them  in  letters  to  friends. 
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b.  Those  that  you  think  would  be  appropriate  for  a  letter 
to  your  best  school  friend  who  has  been  away  for  a  month. 

c.  Those  that  would  be  of  interest  to  your  father. 

d.  Those  that  would  be  of  interest  to  your  English  teacher. 

e.  Those  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  aver- 
age student  of  your  English  class. 

/.  Those  appropriate  for  a  letter  to  a  close  friend  whose 
mother  has  just  died. 

g.  Those  that  would  be  appropriate  for  a  letter  to  an 
older  person  who  has  made  you  a  present  of  Stevenson's 
novels. 

h.  Those  appropriate  for  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  has  just 
won  first  place  in  an  oratorical  contest  at  another  school. 

1.  Catching  fish  in  some  river  or  lake  ^ 

2.  Experiences  during  a  week's  camping  trip  /^ 

3.  A  Boy  Scout  "hike" 

4.  History  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization 

5.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain 

6.  An  automobile  trip 

7.  Our  debating  club 

8.  My  pets    . 

9.  Constructing  and  operating  a  wireless  outfit 

10.  The  recent  oratorical  and  declamatory  contest  at  our  school 

1 1 .  My  impressions  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

12.  What  I  think  of  Treasure  Island 

13.  My  last  dancing  party 

14.  Caught  in  a  storm 

15.  A  picnic 

16.  My  trip  to  some  large  city 

17.  My  study  of  birds 

18.  My  study  of  flowers 

19.  Learning  to  swim 

20.  My  favorite  book 

21.  Our  new  home 

22.  News  of  our  school 
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23.  My  new  dress  or  hat 

24.  Sunrise  on  Lake  Superior 

25.  Why  I  feel  sorry  for  Shylock 

26.  Why  I  Hke  Parkman's  "Oregon  Trail" 

27.  The  importance  of  chemistry  in  industry 

28.  Should  I  make  farming  my  life  work? 

Lesson  35  —  A  Letter  to  a  Chum 

Write  a  letter  to  your  chiim. 

Did  you*  ever  receive  a  letter  from  a  chum?  Do  you  re- 
member how  eagerly  you  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  how 
you  enjoyed  its  contents?  That  is  the  kind  of  letter  you 
are  to  write  for  this  lesson.  Make  it  a  real  letter  by  writing 
it  to  a  real  person,  and,  after  it  has  been  inspected  by  your 
teacher,  by  actually  mailing  it. 

Model 

6^0  moAyvL  ^t. 

fam..  2,  f<^20 
^&aA,  Bill, 

c/  waaA  'ucyio  epaulet  k(^v-&  (^-et^yv  ^iiMA^  ua^  cUiAAm^  tk&  loot 

cvrul  &Qy^&€Ayall^  cUiAAAUf  tk&  v-cM^atuyyv  ito^el^.  €,71  ^&- 
SyeArvh-eA^  f^  cyuAy  o/dAoot  ^^lAiL  o-yv  am^  i/yvd/xyv  ma^miq/  tlvoL  w-aa^  a> 
"L&aZ  qAow-.  <J  cfaAy&  a,  ''  'wuKjiy& ' '  ji^'{^^<yuyyvc{m^&  oL  2,  ^,  6, 
8  ci'VLcl  10,  pyv  Vw^&'Vitn^  "nvi/yiAit&Qy  &cmJv  jii^eA^^(ywYyu{M^&.  cJk& 
t&ltaw^  w-£A^  a^  i/yiZeAy&oZ&cC  tkat  tAeA^  'vu&aA^U^  iyu>k&  u^ 
^ruu  oAcyw-  ^2^  &-lvryv{UAu^  u^uyyi  tk&  oZcu^.  THcyve^  tkciyi 
t/i\f-emXAi'  cLoltaAjO'  w-eA^  taJct^ '  im,  at  'vnA^  t\Xtt&  o.kow- 
cilcyyi&.  W-&  koA  ^-Lyuyyi^,  ^wfuA^,  ^'waZcL  amAAyud^/' 
tA^ajs^e/^  ji)yeAJ^<ywYyueAA^,   omA^  eAyeAA^tkinuf.     €v-eAAf(yo<in^  kax^ 
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a,  (food  tAAK&,  <MuL  tA&  (yiiUcUAUf  %v-aA^  ji4X€K&<i  MA  af-teA^ 
noofv  ancL  rvi^At.  S^iv^  TtiZ  ^&€&i/)U^  w-tA^  vuyi&  Uioav 
tJi\4/&  hAimA^^  doCCoA^. 

jbu^A/n<f  tk^  kotidoAf^  UuA^  w-€a^  a/yyK&  j^Atie^  amd 
donees  fo^  ouC-of-Co^iMt'  v^iZo\^,  J^f  ifo^  had  {f-een^ 
KeA^  J  oAo^iUd  k<M>&  (fiAy&n  a  jiW^Af  fcyi  i^ou.  Jfo^  kaA}-& 
(ot^  of'  ^t/te^t^  vrv  t^ii^  tow^,  <J  ea/rt  CM  yoni,  oa^  wt' 
VI U2^  y^Hc  v-€AA^  ytiuek. 

J  koj^  ofo^  tiJc&  i^owv  fieio-  ko^yfie  and  that  yo^t^ 
<x\^  wa^vn<f  'YKwriAf  JAA^eAtda^.  ZOaaX&  tco'  <M  aOout 
ifoiiA,   a>eAooC  OAtd  w-kat  tk&  6-oy^  OAvd   <f\Ai^   tk&xe  aA'& 

ML  tk&  f&Uow^  Q^eAtd  (>-&at  w-UAe^. 

iMyuA^  old  jicd, 

A  personal  letter  to  an  intimate  friend  should  be  informal 
but  not  too  familiar,  for  too  much  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. It  should  be  as  carefully  planned,  spelled,  and  punc- 
tuated as  the  most  formal  type  of  correspondence.  There 
are  correct  ways  of  expressing  thoughts  easily  and  naturally 
in  a  letter.  To  write  correctly  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  letter  will  be  stilted  and  unfriendly. 

It  is  not  courteous  to  one's  family  or  intimate  friends  to 
presume  that  they  enjoy  hastily  scrawled,  abrupt,  or  long, 
involved  sentences  following  one  another  without  an  anchor 
of  thought  to  tie  to,  or  the  indication  of  a  paragraph  to  corral 
a  group  of  ideas  upon  one  subject.  The  usual  objection  to 
letters  of  this  kind  is  that  all  of  the  topics  are  timibled  in 
regardless  of  their  appeal  to  the  reader  or  of  their  relative 
importance.    A  good  habit  to  form  in  writing  letters  is  that 
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of  clear,  acoirate  thinking,  the  proper  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject matter,  and  due  consideration  of  the  view  point  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written. 

Suggested  Letters.  —  i.  Suppose  a  good  friend  of  yours, 
a  former  member  of  your  class,  has  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  school  on  account  of  illness.  Write  a  letter  to 
this  person,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  what  has  hap- 
pened recently  in  your  school. 

Suggestions.  —  (a)  Remember  that  almost  anything  that  has 
happened  at  school  will  be  interesting  to  your  friend,  provided  he 
knows  the  persons  concerned. 

ib)  When  writing  any  letter  put  into  practice  what  you  know 
about  the  proper  placing  and  pimctuation  of  the  items  of  the 
parts  of  a  letter.  Also  be  careful  about  margins  and  capitaliza- 
tion. 

\J  2.  Imagine  you  are  taking  a  railway  trip  through  some 
part  of  the  country  that  you  know  about.  Write  a  letter 
to  your  mother,  telling  what  you  have  seen. 
\^  3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  favorite  cousin  about  a  trip  to  some 
city,  to  a  county  fair,  about  the  last  big  football  game,  or 
the  school  party,  etc. 

4.  Your  English  teacher  may  permit  you  to  construct  a 
mail-box  in  your  English  room.  Probably  she  will  prepare 
slips  of  paper,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  member  of  the 
class  —  as  many  slips  as  there  are  students  in  the  class. 
She  will  then  give  each  member  of  the  class  a  slip  bearing 
a  name  not  his  own. 

To  the  person  whose  name  is  on  your  slip  write  a  letter 
and  drop  it  into  the  mail-box.  These  letters  will  be  of  in- 
terest if  they  relate,  let  us  say,  your  experiences  during  your 
last  vacation,  or  the  fun  you  had  at  your  last  school  party, 
etc. 

5.  Each   student    may    write    on    a    separate    sheet    a 
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criticism   of   the   letter   received.     In   this   criticism   state 
clearly : 

a.  Whether  the  form  of  the  letter  was  correct 

b.  Whether  it  was  interesting 

c.  Whether  it  was  written  with  sincerity  and  enthusiasm 

d.  What  improvements  should  be  made  by  the  writer.  Be  specific 

In  some   cases  the   letters  thus  criticized  should  be   re- 
written by  the  authors. 

6.  Write  a  letter  of  apology  to  a  good  friend.  Suppose 
that  you  were  unable,  at  the  last  moment,  to  attend  a  party 
given  by  this  friend. 
^^  7.  Suppose  that  you  are  spending  a  month  in  the  country 
during  yoiu*  summer  vacation.  Write  a  letter  to  your  parents 
telling  them  how  you  are  spending  your  time,  about  your  new 
friends,  and  how  you  help  out  with  the  work  on  the  farm. 
.  8.  Write  a  letter  to  your  best  school  friend,  telling  about 
your  experiences  while  \'isiting  in  a  large  city. 

9.  Assume  that  you  have  lived  in  another  city,  where 
you  attended  high  school,  and  made  some  interesting  friends. 
Write  to  one  of  your  former  classmates  and  tell  about  your 
new  school,  new  friends,  and  new  home. 

10.  Write  to  a  school  friend  telling  him  of  your  experi- 
ences at  a  summer  camp. 

Class  Discussion.  —  This  is  for  use  after  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding letters  have  been  neatly  written  on  the  blackboard. 
In  this  work  the  body — except  the  first  and  the  last  sentence 
—  need  not  be  included.  These  letters  should  also  be  read 
to  the  class. 

I.  Do  the  letters  written  on  the  blackboard  have  all  of 
the  required  items  of  each  of  the  parts?  Is  each  part  placed 
properly  on  the  page  (ruled  lines  on  the  blackboard  may 
represent  a  page)?    Is  each  part  correctly  punctuated? 
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2.  What  letters  read  were  most  interesting?     Why? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  anything  of  interest  that  might  have 
been  included  in  any  letter? 

4.  Do  you  think  slang  could  properly  be  used  in  a  letter 
of  this  type?    Explain. 

5.  Would  you  like  to  write  another  letter  of  this  kind? 


Lesson  36  —  A  Letter  about  One's  Hobby 

Write  a  letter  about  your  hobby  to  a  good  friend  who  has 
the  same  or  a  similar  hobby. 

Are  you  especially  interested  in  electrical  experiments? 
dynamos?  photography?  football?  books?  anything  else? 
Of  course  you  are  especially  interested  in  something.  No 
doubt  you  also  have  a  good  friend,  perhaps  in  your  own 
school,  who  has  the  same  interests  that  you  have.  Would 
it  not  be  fun  to  write  a  letter  to  this  friend  about  the  thing 
you  are  both  interested  in? 

In  this  letter  let  yotir  friend  know  what  you  have  been- 
doing  along  the  line  of  your  hobby;  what  you  have  recently 
learned  about  it;  and,  with  reference  to  this  hobby,  what 
your  plans  for  the  future  are. 

Suggested  Hobbies.  —  i.  Swimming,  fishing,  camping,  sailing 
a  boat,  skating,  skiing 

2.  Football,  basketball,  baseball 

3.  Photography 

4.  Boy  Scout  activities,  Camp  Fire  Girl  activities 

5.  Amateiir    theatricals,    debating,    oratoricals,     declamation 
contests 

6.  Movies,  plays 

7.  Reading  books 

8.  Experiments  with  electricity,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 

9.  Stamp  collecting 

10.  Any  other  hobby  that  you  may  have 
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Lesson  37  —  Letters  of  Congratulation;    Letters  of 
Sympathy 

Write  a  letter  of  congratulation  or  a  letter  of  sympathy. 
Say  concisely  and  sincerely  what  you  have  to  say. 

Model  A  —  Congratulation 

Je^  ffcU,  '^^^  '''  "'' 

J  iv-OQ,  'nuyie  tkoAt  jU&aa^  to  ^v&oa.  Uiat  ifo^v  kaci  n^on 
Vi&  Lcuhe  C<yi4/yiXAf  diato^iuAl  ^xyyit&ot  k&CcC  at  i/OA^y  ia^t 
'thJUioAf.  %0-kat  ifiyw  f\x\A>^  aeeo-Mi^ioA&cC  t^  a  teal 
cuAieA}^/nv&nt,  pyi  tA&  e^ymy^L'etitixyK  i/yv  M^  eo^t&ot  i^ 
atuHMf^  oXA/yyuf* 

Illy  only  i&fhet  la^  tAat  <J  n^o^  not  tk€Ay&  to-  k&OA.  tkt 
ayuyuyuinee/ytve/yit  oi  ttie,  jiuicf&a/  d&eiyOAjO^  cuncC  to  eo^valu  - 
Cat&  tfou  a^  a4>o^  a^  J  €<yulcC  cfe^-  to  x^v.  J  hnow-  oLcL 
/^aAntiAU,  /"fio/i  w^nt  wi/cC  ti^v&n  tk&  ci&€AAAxyK  w«W/  xecul. 

z&niavn 

yo^uA,  (food  piienct, 

^oMv  /"feAideAA'On 

Model  B  —  Sympathy 

as  lO-eU  ?yicd/yi  ^Vi&et 
ICemt,  dkio 

c4eAi^  of  t/oi4/i  ffA/>tJt€A/ a^  aeeid^'nt  €aAK&  tJii^  vvov^u- 
in^f  OAvd  o^  OAn,  /uw/Ce^tt^  to  ttU  ifoic  kow-  o^yiAAf  cf  oajv. 
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ZO^kaZ  fh&  otteAn/JoZe'ci  aJicnu-&cC  v&a^C  &-0'ivLa,ci&  ai^  /lU 
iMyio  'vyuivoXy  (>■&  v-&vu-  jsA/yiicL  ot  /lAArv. 

Suggested  Letters.  —  i .  A  school  friend  has  been  seri- 
ously ill  for  several  weeks  but  is  now  recovering  rapidly. 
Write  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  recovery  to  this 
friend. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  your  sister  who,  let  us  assume,  is  in 
the  hospital  although  not  dangerously  ill. 

3.  A  former  schoolmate  has  recently  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  Annapolis.    Write  him  a  letter  of  congratulation. 

4.  Harriet's  grandfather  has  just  died.  Write  a  letter  of 
S3rmpathy  to  Harriet. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  foiir  real  occasions  you  have  in  mind 
that  could  properly  call  for  letters  of  sympathy  or  letters. 
of  congratulation.     Write  any  one  of  these  letters. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.    Did  the  letters  read  sound  sincere? 
2.   What  ways  of  improving  these  letters  can  you  suggest? 

Lesson  38  —  Letters  to  Less  Intimate  Friends 

Write  a  letter  to  an  acquaintance  whom  you  do  not  know 
very  well.  The  acquaintance  should  be  a  person  of  your 
own  age. 

From  time  to  time,  you  will  have  occasion  to  write  per- 
sonal letters  to  persons  of  your  own  age  with  whom  you 
are  not  intimately  acquainted.  Suppose  that  your  cousin, 
whom  you  have  not  seen  for  two  or  three  years,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  vacation  at 
your  home.    What  sort  of  letter  would  you  write  in  reply? 
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Assume  that  a  former  school  friend  has  writtea  to  you,  say- 
ing that  on  a  certain  day  he  or  she  will  pass  through  your 
town,  and  asking  you  to  be  at  the  railway  station.  What 
kind  of  letter  would  this  situation  demand?  Neither  letter 
would  be  as  informal  as  the  type  illustrated  in  Lessons  35 
and  36.  What  the  form,  subject  matter,  and  tone  of  such 
a  letter  as  the  type  being  discussed  in  this  lesson  should  be, 
is  suggested  by  the  model  immediately  following. 

Model 

c/  cuyn*  cftcut  tAat  if<yio  fvcuv^  ci&€Axi&ci  to-  'uiio.it  «^  XAi^ 
<2^:t^rwvtev.  CUXAoiufk  it  ka^  (yee/w  tki&&  if&OA/o^  a^^ne^  u<yw 
i&f't  7Vta/\AAyyL  to  t\A>^  i/yv  ?}'iiQ^/yuA^,  J  otM  le/yfve/m.C-eA^  tA& 
(foocL  tCnve^  w^  ko/d  t/x^eXAeA^  %v-k€Av  W-&  cUxi  not  ttv^  a^ 
foA^  o^LoaZ,  and  ^vtoAZ&d  t<xtk  otheA^  yiuyv&  j^\^&<yii&rtXjUf 
Vuxrv  U^  ji>o^^^A/>t&  yuow:  TflotkeA^  o^oa^  <J  kaAf^&  fuyw^n  a^ 
taCt  Vvat  yo«  wtiZ  not  i&eofyiA/j^  -wte/  anci  jiA/o{>'a,0-JUi  <J 
nMyn't  ^Atoii^  ifyiv  eaXAsa,,  lOon/t  it  6^  pu/yv  to  koAf-e'  to 
6-e.  imt/iocUce&cCf  a/yvcC  to  (ftt  ot^yu^iA^teA'  0'\}-€a^  oufOA/yi? 
<J  tJxAAih  w^  w<yn't  ne/td  v^eAAf  "yhauA  ti^y7v&  to  6-&€^yn^ 
tCo<i^  pii&nd^  o^t^e  yfvov&, 

Ifo^  OA^  t^ynAAU^  at  fuQ,t  tJie  ii<f^  ttvi^  of  ye<5H/  to 
kav^  pwK,  ^tAoot  tlo^^&d  tciat  w-e&k,  o^  tAat  ottcdiea^ 
iMt  not  C-otk&v.  M'ltcuUf  tk&  cf\AJU^  kaA>^&  tw^  ov  tkte^^ 
jLattU^  ^Ua/H/Ked  f<n,  yoii.  Be^\  de^^,  tk&  new-  6-atkin^ 
(y&atk  t*  ojk^&n;  a/kuL  e^a/>vofin<^  on  Hal^  Tlloon  LcJi& 
li^o^  ntv^x,  C^ttsA,.  CZ  w^ateA,  ea/tytAAHvC,  too,  U,  to  6^ 
kttd  Mf^tth  o/fteA,  ne/xt. 
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liMyyiXy&v,  Rutk  cA^toyan,  oa^cL  /if&t&'yv  /'f&'yvcl&hQxyyv.      S^keA^ 
OUV&  Q/eA)-eAM/t  (j^iila^  yaw  /va^v-&  rw-t  'yyv&C,  att  oi-  n,[^kcyYyv  a>h& 

^t&a^&  t&t  'yyv&  k/yw-w-  cyyi  j'waZ  w-kaZ  tAMA/yi  i^(yiu  w-iZt 
aAAAA>-&,  QX>  tAat  (J  iHyO/u  iny&&C  ycHt^  at  th&  uiiZii^-aAi'  oZa^- 
tixyyv.      ^(yyyv&  JQA^/]a<\A^&(£  to-  ^tloA^  u^  ou  t<yyic^  wmaZ. 

(Z<pv&Q/  <^&t&ha^a^ 
7?1cLy  ^6,  /^20 
/^20  c/lfa\lk  ^e/yihdAfr  ^tv&&C 
CLju^eZcyyi,  ii^to/e^cyyii^i/yi 

A  letter  should  be  courteous  and  sincere 

Suggested  Letters.  —  i .  To  Tom  or  Jane  who  once  lived 
next  door  to  you  but  now  lives  in  another  town. 

2.  To  Gilbert  or  Virginia  with  whom  you  became  ac- 
quainted while  on  your  vacation  last  summer. 

3.  To  a  cousin  whom  you  have  not  seen  for  two  or  three 
years. 

4.  To  James  or  Elizabeth  who  has  only  recently  become  a 
member  of  your  class  or  school. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.  Were  the  letters  read  too  stiff? 
too  informal? 

2.  Did  they  sound  sincere? 

3.  What  improvements  could  be  made  in  any  of  them? 

Lesson  39  —  Letters  to  Older  Persons 

Write  a  letter  to  an  older  person. 

A  still  more  formal  kind  of  personal  letter  is  one  written 
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to  an  older  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  one's  own  fanjily. 
It  may  be  that  this  person  has  sent  the  writer  of  the  letter 
a  gift,  or  has  favored  him  in  some  other  way. 


Model 

Jb&e€/m/}-£A.  26,  /(j^iO 

She  tCe^ut  f<yi   "  5^k&  TyiiA^O/cLo  ^ '   tk<it  yo-ic  o^&nt  vv& 

kaue  nei«4/   KtcuuL  tki^  o^fi&ux/,  (^-ut  <J  koA^e  {y&e/yi  toUi 

yitii^QAA  a^  tkio^  kind,   yo^  eAo^^  tk&  V6^^  jtleaoxMvtt^ 
(fCft  ifoat  eo^clcC  'jLoMA^CZy  ko/V^  tkotu^t  of-. 

■jk-t  CittU'  7K>t&  \f<yio  ^^e/nt  w-UA  tk&  tie^cet  aZa^  jdt<A,^^d 
ytvt;  OAui  inotkeA^  cMvd  ^cJtkeA,,  too.  J  koji&  Viat  J 
oJiaCC  o^Uv^oAf^  ni^/ivt  ifowL  vnteA^&oZ  i/yi  ^>t&. 

yo-uA^  jvLe/nd, 

BsA/yiAA^  cAitkoi^ 

La>  Cxo^^Q^^,  KK^onO'i/K 

A  personal  letter  from  a  young  person  to  a  man  or  a  woman 
should  be  notably  respectful. 

Class  Discussion. —  i.  Explain,  in  detail,  how  the  pre- 
ceding letter  is  different  from  the  letter  found  in  Lesson  38 
(form,  subject  matter,  tone). 
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2.  Could  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter 
above  is  written,  be  placed  anywhere  else  on  the  page  of 
letter  paper?     If  so,  where? 

3.  Prepare  a  list  containing  the  names  of  five  persons  to 
whom  you  could  write  letters  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  preceding  model. 

4.  Does  the  model  show  that  it  was  written  by  a  young 
person  to  an  older  person?     Give  details. 

Suggested  Letters.  —  i.  To  any  one  of  the  five  persons 
of  yotir  list.  (See  Exercise  3  under  Class  Discussion 
above.) 

2.  Your  mother  has  asked  you  to  write  a  letter  to  one  of 
her  friends  in  another  town,  to  acknowledge  a  kindness  this 
person  has  done.  Assume  that  your  mother  is  sick  and,  there- 
fore, unable  to  write  the  letter  herself. 

3.  A  letter  similar  to  the  one  just  suggested,  but  written 
for  your  father. 

4.  A  letter  to  one  of  your  teachers  thanking  him  or 
her  for  the  help  given  you  while  you  were  making  up 
work  in  which  you  were  behind  because  of  absence  due  to 
illness. 

5.  A  letter  to  the  principal  of  another  school,  thanking 
him  for  his  courtesies  to  a  visiting  athletic  or  debating  team 
from  your  school.  You  may  assimie  that  you  are  the  manager 
of  the  team. 

6.  A  letter  to  the.  scout  leader  who  accompanied  3^our 
patrol  on  your  last  **hike."  You  are  thanking  him  for  what 
he  did  for  you  personally. 

7.  A  letter  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  written  to  a 
chaperon  of  a  camping  party  and  expressing  your  apprecia- 
tion for  what  the  chaperon  did  for  all  of  you. 
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Lesson  40  —  Social  Notes :  Informal  Invitations, 
Acceptances,  Regrets 

Social  notes  are  of  two  kinds,  informal  and  formal.  In- 
formal notes  are,  of  course,  required  for  informal  occasions; 
and  formal  notes,  for  those  that  are  formal.  The  one  type 
differs  from  the  other  both  in  form  and  in  tone.  What  these 
differences  are  will  appear  on  observing  the  models  in  this 
and  the  following  lesson. 

Model  A  —  Informal  Invitation 

PJxf  ci&a^  771aA>fovie, 

<J  OAyv  i/Kuiti/n^  Oy&ueAxU  o-f  tA&  (t-oy^  and  cjIaZ^  <yp  (yiiAy 
€l<M^  to  a/yv  i/>t^<yLvuU'  jLmX^  at  i«4/  kcyvru^,  83/"  fSo/xZeA^ 
CLi^e/yviu^,  <yiv  'yi&xX,  S^^idaif  &v^/yil/yi<f  at  eixfht,  to-  w&et 
'Wty  ev^MA/n>a^,  7?1a6^  a/ncC  RaUf^h  ^vi/f^i^CA,  of  ^L  <?a^, 
W<y>v't  yoic  uyyfve,? 

<^cjkte/m,(^&h  // 

Model  B  —  Informal  Acceptance 

//f^  cvctcv  S'iox^e/Kte'f 

J  a44.&jLt  w-it/u  jU^&OA/uA^  y<yuA^  i/KviZaZuyvL  f<yu  fvext 
^hicLoAf  €Af^/n{At^.  CCa^  \fo^4/  wHt  x^e/vh^eAn^C-eA^,  0/  "m^et  yowi, 
to^uAAjK^  toAt  a/t4/mA}v&v  aX,  La/k&  ^A4tl€A^.  6^  oAa/l  6^  (fLxd 
to  a^e-  tJie^yn^  o^yit^  in/yL&, 

2/oti^  fiZ&nd, 
S^ut^^cLoAf  ?Hai'i'o\t&  ^ow^/a>o^ 
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Model  C  —  Informal  Regrets 

<J  O/W  Q^iA/if  t/vcit  -J  s^o/yi/ywt  cve^^^^  youz  i/yiv-itaZioyL 
io-h  <S^iyVcCa/u  &v-e/ni/iu2.  /T(otA'&v  a/yioL  c/  kayu&  4iia/yine€C  to 
(fo,  S^hicLoAf,  to-  oyjO'emA'  tA&  w-&&h-e.'yui  at,  ^u^otcLiatk&v 
^h&em,' Qy,  TieyWb  Lo-w-M.  <J  k/yuyiA^  y<Hiv  juivtAf  w-M  6-&  cu 
QAc&€^&a^  —  i^wh  ja^O/xZiye^  aZw^M4a^  a/i&. 

^iLe^ycLa/if  ??laA/favv&  ^o-%u^&^Q.a^ 

Class  Discussion. —  i.  In  the  preceding  informal  notes, 
what  items  are  absent  from  the  headings  ?  How  do  you  ac- 
cotmt  for  these  omissions? 

2.  On  what  kind  of  stationery  should  an  informal  social 
note  be  written?    Bring  a  sample  to  class. 

3.  What  occasions  for  the  use  of  informal  social  notes  can 
you  think  of? 

4.  Would  a  telephone  message  always  appropriately 
take  the  place  of  an  informal  social  note?  Discuss 
fully. 

Practice.  —  Write  an  informal  invitation,  an  informal 
acceptance,  and  informal  regrets  appropriate  to  any  one  of 
the  following  occasions : 

1.  A  valentine  party  4.  A  theater  party 

2.  A  school  party  (Invitation  to      5.  A  week-end  visit 

one  of  your  teachers)  6.  A  class  play 

3.  A  camping  expedition  7.  Anything  else  that  suits  you 

better 
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Lesson  41  — Social  Notes:  Formal  Invitations, 
Acceptances,  Regrets 

Model  A  —  Formal  Invitaiion 

cut  O' 

mcM^ed  Ball 

yii^&t&e/yi  im/KcU&cL  a/nd  tw'&iMf-(yyi& 
Model  B  —  Formal  Acceptance 

2383  MAGNOLIA  DRIVE 
Tyila^  twioivyi&  h'e/yi%Af 
a«*&^^  w-iXJi  jiltaAA4A^ 

i/yvinZcvtuyyi  Co  tk&  THoaA^  fSalL 
(yyi  tk&  &v-tnAAicf  of-  ^vidoAf,  S^&OAAu^vif 

Model  C  —  Formal  Regrets 

teat&t^  tAat  aA&  ^yonnot  aXt&nct  tA& 

ma^kU  Bolt 

cut  tA&  hym^  eyf 

TUCm'  dm/ftta,  CoAA, 

UhdmA^doAf, 
^tlyA^oAAf  tU  e^i^iUv  ^050  S(Uvla.x,  Roa/i 
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A  formal  social  note  should  be  written  in  the  third  person. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .  In  what  person  are  the  preceding 
formal  notes  written? 

2.  What  item  of  a  heading  is  found  in  Model  A,  above? 
in  B?    What  items  are  found  in  C? 

3 .  On  what  kind  of  paper  should  a  formal  note  be  written  ? 
What  size  should  the  sheet  of  paper  or  the  card  be?  Bring 
samples  to  class. 

4.  Point  out  all  the  differences  that  you  can  observe,  be- 
tween an  informal  and  a  formal  social  note. 

Practice.  —  Write  a  formal  invitation,  formal  acceptance, 
and  formal  regrets  for  each  of  the  foUomng  occasions: 

1.  Miss  Helen  Dickson  invites  Miss  Katherine  Oberlin  to  the 
commencement  exercises  of  her  class  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

2.  A  dinner  party  at  your  home 

3.  A  reception  in  honor  of  your  guest 

4.  A  reception  given  by  the  sophomores  of  your  school  in  honor 
of  the  seniors 

Additional  Personal  Letter  Models 


[The  letter  that  follows  was  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
to  James  T.  Fields.  At  the  time,  Holmes  was  traveling  in  Canada. 
The  letter  is  a  good  example  of  his  humor.] 

Montreal 
October  23,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Fields, 

...  I  am  as  comfortable  here  as  can  be;  but  I  have  earned  my 
money,  for  I  have  had  a  full  share  of  my  old  trouble.  Last  night  was 
better,  and  to-day  I'm  going  about  the  town.  Miss  Frothingham 
sent  me  a  basket  of  black  Hamburg  grapes  today,  which  were  very 
grateful  after  the  hotel  tea  and  cofiEee  and  other  '  pothecary's  stuff. 
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Don't  talk  to  me  about  taverns!  There  is  just  one  genuine, 
clean,  decent,  palatable  thing  occasionally  to  be  had  in  them,  — 
namely  a  boiled  egg.  The  soups  taste  pretty  good  sometimes, 
but  their  sources  are  involved  in  a  darker  mystery  than  that  of 
the  Nile.  Omelets  taste  as  if  they  had  been  carried  in  the  waiter's 
hat  or  fried  in  an  old  boot.  I  ordered  scrambled  eggs  one  day.  It 
must  be  that  they  had  been  scrambled  for  by  somebody,  but  who  — 
who  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  reason  could  have  scrambled  for 
what  I  had  set  before  me  under  that  name?  Butter!  I  am  think- 
ing just  now  of  those  excellent  little  pellets  I  have  so  often  seen  at 
your  table,  and  wondering  why  the  taverns  always  keep  it  until  it 
is  old.  Fool  that  I  am!  As  if  the  taverns  did  not  know  that  if  it 
were  good  it  would  be  eaten,  which  is  not  what  they  want.  Then 
the  waiters  with  their  napkins  —  what  don't  they  do  with  these 
napkins!  Mention  any  one  thing  of  which  you  think  you  can  say 
with  truth,  "That  they  do  not  do."  .  .  . 

I  have  really  a  fine  parlor,  but  every  time  I  enter  it  perceive  I 
that 

'Still  sad  'odor*  of  humanity" 

which  clings  to  it  from  my  predecessor.  Mr.  Hogan  got  home 
yesterday,  I  believe.  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  to-day.  He  was 
civil  —  they  all  are  civil.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  except  with 
taverns  here  and  pretty  much  everywhere. 

Every  si.x  months  a  tavern  vShould  bum  to  the  ground,  with  all 
its  traps,  its  "properties,"  beds  and  pots  and  kettles,  and  start 
afresh  from  its  ashes  like  John  Phoenix-Squibob ! 

No,  give  me  home,  or  a  home  like  mine,  where  all  is  clean  and 
sweet,  where  coffee  has  pre-existed  in  the  berry,  and  tea  has  still 
faint  recollections  of  the  pigtails  that  dangled  about  the  plant  from 
which  it  was  picked,  where  butter  has  not  the  prevailing  character 
which  Pope  assigned  to  Denham,  where  soup  could  look  you  in 
the  face  if  it  had  "eyes"  (which  it  has  not),  and  where  the  comely 
Anne  or  the  gracious  Margaret  takes  the  place  of  those  napkin 
bearing  animals. 

Enough ! . .  But  I  have  been  forlorn  and  ailing  and  fastidious  — 
but  I  am  feeling  a  little  better,  and  can  talk  about  it.    I  had  some 
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ugly  nights,  I  tell  you;   but  I  am  writing  in  good  spirits,  as  you 
see  .  .  . 

P.  S.    Made  a  pretty  good  dinner,  after  all;   but  better  a  hash 
at  home  than  a  roast  with  strangers. 


[Benjamin  Franklin  went  to  England  in  1757  as  agent  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Colony.  Aknost  all  of  the  better  grades  of  clothing 
and  household  stuff  then  used  in  America,  came  from  England; 
therefore,  Franklin  frequently  sent  his  wife  goods  that  he  had 
purchased  in  London.  The  following  letter  was  written,  at  this 
time,  to  Mrs.  Franklin.] 

I  send  you  by  Captain  Brudden  a  large  case  and  a  small  box. 
In  the  large  case  is  another  small  box  containing  some  English 
china,  viz.,  melons  and  leaves  for  a  dessert  of  fruit  and  cream,  or 
the  like;  a  bowl  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  the  figures,  made 
at  Bow,  near  this  city;  some  coffee  cups  of  the  same;  and  a 
Worcester  bowl,  ordinary  .  .  .  The  same  box  contains  four  silver 
salt-ladles,  newest  but  ugliest  fashion;  a  little  instrument  to  core 
apples;  another  to  make  little  tiu-nips  out  of  great  ones;  six  coarse 
diaper  breakfast-cloths;  they  are  to  spread  on  the  tea-table,  for 
nobody  breakfasts  here  on  the  naked  table,  but  on  the  cloth  they 
set  a  large  tea-board  with  the  cups.  .  .  . 

There  are  also  snuffers,  a  snuff  stand,-  and  extinguisher  of  steel, 
which  I  send  for  the  beauty  of  the  work.  .  .  .  there  is  some  music 
Billy  bought  for  his  sister  and  some  pamphlets  for  the  Speaker 
and  for  Susy  Wright.  A  mahogany  and  a  little  shagreen  box, 
with  microscopes  and  other  optical  instruments  loose,  are  for 
Mr.  Allison,  if  he  likes  them,  if  not  put  them  in  my  room  until  I 
return.  I  send  the  invoice  of  them,  and  I  wrote  to  him  formerly 
the  reason  of  my  exceeding  his  orders.  There  are  also  two  sets  of 
books  —  a  present  from  me  to  Sally,  —  The  World,  and  the  Con- 
noisseur.   My  love  to  her.  .  .  . 

I  hope  Sally  appHes  herself  closely  to  her  French  and  music, 
and  that  I  shall  find  she  has  made  great  proficiency.  The  harpsi- 
chord I  was  about,  and  which  was  to  have  cost  forty  guineas, 
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Mr.  Stanley  advises  me  not  to  buy;  and  we  are  looking  out  for 
another,  one  that  has  been  some  time  in  use,  and  is  a  tried,  good 
one,  there  being  not  so  much  dependence  on  a  new  one,  though 
made  by  the  best  hands. 

Sally's  last  letter  to  her  brother  is  the  best  written  that  of  late 
I  have  seen  of  hers.  I  only  wish  she  were  a  little  more  careful  of 
her  spelling.  I  hope  she  continues  to  love  going  to  church,  and 
would  have  her  read  over  and  over  again  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
and  the  Lady's  Library. 

Look  at  the  figvu"es  on  the  china  bowl  and  cofifee  cups  with  your 
spectacles  on;   they  will  bear  examining. 

I  have  made  your  compliments  to  Mrs.  Stevenson.  She  is  in- 
deed very  obliging,  takes  great  care  of  my  health,  and  is  very 
diligent  when  I  am  any  way  indisposed ;  but  yet  I  have  a  thousand 
times  wished  you  with  me,  and  my  little  Sally  with  her  ready 
hands  and  feet  to  do  —  and  go,  and  come,  and  get  what  I  wanted. 

Additional  Personal  Letter  Topics.  —  iKSuppose  that  you 
are  spending  a  month  in  the  country  during  your  summer  vacation. 
Write  a  letter  to  your  parents  telling  them  how  you  are  spending 
vour  time,  about  your  new  friends,  and  how  you  help  with  the 
work  on  the  farm) 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  your  best  school  friend  telling  about  your 
experiences  when  visiting  in  a  large  city. 

3.  Assume  that  you  have  lived  in  another  town  where  you 
were  captain  of  a  crack  baseball  (or  basketball)  team.  Write  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  that  team  telling  them  of  your  trials  in 
organizing  a  new  team,  how  raw  the  material  seems  after  directing 
the  work  of  trained  athletes;  wish  them  success  under  their  new 
leader;  and  warn  them  of  the  possibility  of  your  returning  with  the 
new  team  to  take  away  their  honors. 

4.  Write  to  a  friend  telling  him  of  your  experiences  at  a  summer 
camp,  or  while  on  a  visit  in  a  city. 

5.  Write  to  a  relative  in  the  country  asking  him  if  you  may  go 
hunting  with  him. 

6.  Assume  that  you  have  been  ill  and  have  received  flowers 
or  a  book  from  your  classmates.   Write  a  letter  of  acknowledgment. 
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PARAGRAPHS    THAT    COUNT 

Lesson  42  —  The  Topic  Sentence 

Read  "Trailing"  carefully,  and  then  do  what  is  asked  in 
the  exercise  following. 

TRAILING 

It  is  an  axiom  —  that  is,  a  self-evident  truth  or  a  fact  that  does 
not  need  argument  to  uphold  it  —  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to 
travel  on  the  earth  without  leaving  a  trail  of  some  kind.  Even  in 
a  big  city  this  is  just  as  true  as  it  is  in  the  woods,  the  difference 
being  that  in  a  city  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  trails  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  a  given  one.  But  when  a  man  leaves 
.home,  the  home  is  the  beginning  of  the  trail ;  he  stops  to  buy'  a 
paper,  thus  leaving  a  second  record  of  his  trail ;  he  takes  a  subway, 
street  car,  or  other  conveyance,  and  in  each  case  he  buys  a  ticket 
from  some  man  and  rubs  against  others,  thus  leaving  a  trace  of 
his  travels;  he  arrives  at  or  near  his  place  of  business,  stops  in  at 
a  drug  store  to  buy  a  soda  or  at  a  cigar  store  to  get  a  cigar,  and 
at  each  place  leaves  more  records,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  follow 
him  all  through  his  journey. 

Trailing  is  essentially  tracing  by  sight,  or,  as  the  Dutch  in  Africa 
call  it,  following  by  the  spoor  when  the  quarry  itself  is  hidden 
from  view;  and  it  is  this  use  of  the  eyes  alone  in  the  pursuit  of  in- 
visible game  that  distinguishes  man,  the  hunter,  from  other  ani- 
mals. Other  creatures  follow  a  trail  by  scent,  as  does  the  fox- 
hound, or  follow  the  game  by  direct  sight  of  the  thing  itself,  as 
does  the  greyhoimd. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  animal  other  than  man 
employs  eyesight  to  trail  game  that  is  not  seen.     Conspicuous 
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tracks  will  not  catch  the  eye  of  the  stoat  or  of  the  wolf  in  quest  of 
prey,  unless  a  recognizable  odor  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
possible  victim  has  passed  that  way.  There  are  no  authentic  cases 
on  record  which  show  that  a  wolf,  a  dog,  or  a  stoat  follows  a  trail 
unaided  by  its  nose.  The  eyes  of  a  bloodhound  on  the  trail,  for 
instance,  are  useful  only  to  prevent  the  animal  from  bumping  into 
trees  and  other  obstacles  in  its  path.  There  is  nothirrg  to  cause 
one  to  believe  that  any  of  these  animals,  high  though  its  intelli- 
gence be  in  certain  particulars,  has  the  knowledge  of  the  shape 
and  structure  of  the  feet  that  is  necessary  to  tell  the  nature  of  the 
species  that  has  left  the  trace,  or  the  direction  it  has  taken.  The 
animal  depends  upon  its  nose. 

To  man  alone  is  the  power  given  to  know  these  things  by  sight. 
The  knowledge,  however,  is  not  instinctive  any  more  than  is  the 
skill  of  a  musician  or  a  painter.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  ac- 
quired by  strenuous  application  and  long  practice  of  Sherlock 
Holmes'  methods  applied  to  the  outdoor  world,  and  only  the  indi- 
vidual with  keen  visualizing  power  —  one  who  is  able  to  picture 
to  himself  what  he  imagines  —  coupled  with  a  soimd  judgment, 
may  hope  to  make  a  successful  trailer,  can  attain  a  proficiency  in 
the  science  in  which  our  pioneer  Americans  were  often  even  greater 
experts  than  the  Indians  from  whom  they  learned  the  art. 

—  Adapted  from  Dan  Beard  in  Boys'  Life,  November,  19 17. 

Practice. —  i.  Write  a  topic  sentence  (a  sentence  that 
sums  up  the  thought)  for  each  of  the  paragraphs  of  "Trail- 
ing." If  possible,  find  a  sentence  in  each  paragraph  that 
may  be  called  the  topic  sentence. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  indentianf  Why  would  it  not  be 
just  as  well  to  print  or  write  an  article  without  indention 
for  paragraphs? 


Lesson  43  —  The  Topic  Sentence 

Read  with  care  the  selection  that  follows,  and  then  pre- 
pare the  practice  work. 
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NOT  QUITE  AN  ACE 

On  July  27,  1915,  shortly  after  daybreak,  three  French  airmen, 
ascending  in  Nieuports,  saw  a  German  machine  crossing  their 
lines  and  disappearing  to  the  south  over  Chalons.  The  three 
Frenchmen  took  up  the  pursuit,  and  with  their  swifter  machines, 
gradually*  overtook  their  enemy.  He  observed  his  danger  as  they 
neared  him,  and  swinging  around  to  the  left,  tried  to  defend  him- 
self as  he  maneuvered  to  regain  his  lines.  Two  of  the  French 
machines  in  their  eagerness  to  cut  off  the  German  suddenly  darted 
directly  into  each  other.  Both  fell  out  of  control  for  several  thous- 
and feet  until  a  fortunate  slant  of  wind  separated  them  and  hurled 
them  apart.  The  two  pilots  miraculously  recovered  control  of  the 
machines  and  both  landed  safely  but  in  a  somewhat  damaged  con- 
dition within  their  own  lines. 

In  the  meantime,  the  third  French  pilot,  who  was  Sergeant  IMajor 
de  Terline,  continued  the  chase.  Terline  had  already  brought  down 
three  enemy  aircraft.  He  was  eager  to  secure  his  fourth  and  fifth, 
which  would  establish  him  as  an  ace.  The  day  before  he  had  boasted 
to  his  fellows  that  no  German  airplane  would  ever  fly  over  his  lines 
and  get  back  to  safety.  If  he  used  all  his  cartridges,  he  said  he 
would  ram  the  enemy  rather  than  let  him  escape. 

In  his  faster  machine  he  quickly  reached  the  desired  position 
behind  the  fleeing  German.  He  pulled  his  lanyard  as  he  flew  along 
and  poured  a  continuous  stream  of  bullets  through  the  hostile 
machine,  but  the  fleeing  plane  would  not  drop.  A  nmning  fight 
ensued  until  both  machines  were  above  the  trenches.  Here  Terline 
expended  his  last  magazine  of  ammunition.  The  German,  seeing 
his  opponent's  predicament,  turned  to  attack  him.  Not  dreaming 
that  another  human  being  would  contemplate  an  act  so  heroic  and 
so  suicidal,  the  German  saw  Terline  head  directly  at  him  and  come 
furiously  on  at  full  speed.  To  the  onlookers  below,  the  enemy 
made  no  effort  to  escape  his  peril.  The  two  small  fighting  machines 
crashed  together,  and  telescoping  into  one  compact  mass  of  wreck- 
age, dropped  swiftly  to  earth  within  the  French  lines.  Terline  had 
brought  down  his  fourth  plane,  but  would  never  gain  his  fifth. 
—  Adapted  from  Lawrence  La  Tourette  Driggs  in  The  Century. 
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Practice.  —  Write  a  topic  sentence  for  each  of  the  para- 
graphs of  "Not  Quite  an  Ace."  Do  you  find,  in  this  case, 
a  sentence  in  any  paragraph  that  is  a  good  topic  sentence? 

A  topic  sentence  sums  up  or  suggests  the  thought  of  a 
paragraph.  Sometimes  one  of  the  sentences  of  a  paragraph 
is  the  topic  sentence;  in  every  case,  the  thought  of  a  well- 
constructed  paragraph  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence. 

Lesson  44  —  Oral  Paragraphs 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  may  be  used  as  the  topic 
sentence  of  a  paragraph.  Choose  four,  and  come  to  class 
prepared  to  talk  one  minute  on  each. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i .  Our  postman  is  an  accommodating  man. 
(Give  details) 

2.  I  like best  of  all  my  school  subjects.    (Give  reasons) 

3.   would  make  a  very  good  captain  of  our  (football  or 

basketball)  team.     (Give  reasons) 

4.  Yesterday  was  not  my  lucky  day.  (Give  details  of  what 
happened) 

5.  I  was  tardy  this  morning  because (Give  reasons) 

6.  The  morning  was  most  dismal.     (Give  details) 

7.  My  first  loaf  of  bread  was  a  failure.     (Give  details) 

8.  The  eight  o'clock  car  is  seldom  on  time.    (Give  instances) 

9.  Putting  an  automobile  casing  on  a  rim  is  not  very  easily 
done.  (Give  details  of  work  involved) 

10.  I  reached  the  main  entrance  exactly  thirty  seconds  before 
the  time  for  the  last  bell  to  ring.  (Give  details  of  what  happened 
•  luring  the  next  thirty  seconds) 

11.  Never  try  to  jump  on  a  moving  train.  (Give  reasons, 
instances) 

12.  Shoes  cost  more  than  formerly.     ((Comparisons) 

13.  I  learned  to  drive  an  automobile  in  half  an  hour.  (Give 
details) 
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■  14.    "Two  minutes  left,"  warned  the  timekeeper.     (Give  details 
of  what  followed) 

15.  I  like  summer  better  than  winter.     (Give  reasons) 

16.  Skating  is  fine  sport.     (Explain  why) 

17.  ^  Walking  is  good  exercise.     (Explain  why) 

18.  The  cost  of  living  is  high.  (Give  instances  of  the  high  cost 
of  living) 

19.  Haste  makes  waste.     (Give  an  example) 

20.  Comparative  scores  in  basketball  and  football  are  some- 
times misleading.     (Give  instances) 

Lesson  45 — ^  Paragraph  Unity 

If  one  is  to  write  unified  paragraphs,  two  tendencies  must 
be  guarded  against:  (a)  the  tendency  to  include  too  much 
in  a  paragraph,  and  (6)  the  tendency  to  include  too  little  in 
a  paragraph.  To  get  into  each  paragraph  just  what  belongs 
in  it  is  a  matter  that  requires  thought. 

Exercise.  —  Read  the  selections  below.  The  first  para- 
graph (Selection  A.)  lacks  unity  because  it  treats  of  two 
topics  rather  than  one.  First,  a  question  is  asked;  then, 
this  question  is  answered.  As  both  question  and  answer 
are  developed  at  some  length,  a  paragraph  for  each  is 
needed. 

A.    WHY  EAVE  SWALLOWS  FLOCK  TOGETHER 

Why  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  all  the  eave  swallows  in  a  village 
place  their  row  of  mud  tenements  imder  the  roof  of  a  certain  bam? 
Every  nook  in  which  a  nest  can  be  built  is  occupied  by  the  clay 
apartments  —  not  one  is  "to  let";  still  none  of  the  birds  seems 
to  think  of  building  under  the  equally  favorable  roof  of  a  neighbor- 
ing barn.  Their  cousins,  the  bank  swallows,  show  the  same  strong 
sociability  and  from  miles  around  they  gather  to  nest  in  some 
particular  sand  bank,  the  face  of  which  will  be  thickly  pitted  with 
the  entranced  to  their  burrows.    It  is  not  because  the  place  chosen 
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is  the  only  one  available  that  the  birds  nest  in  flocks.  There  may 
be  hundreds  of  bams  and  banks  just  as  good  as  the  one  selected. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  food,  for  insects  are  abundant  everywhere, 
vond  these  strong  flying  birds  can  hunt  them  over  miles  of  country. 
It  is  not  because  they  find  "safety  in  numbers";  rather  do  they 
make  themselves  conspicuous  by  gathering  in  such  large  bodies. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  sociability  —  the  desire  for  companionship  —  that 
offers  the  only  reasonable  explanation  for  the  great  colonies  which 
may  be  observed  at  nesting  time. 

—  Frank  M.  Chapman  in  St.  Nicholas,  September,  1899. 

On  the  other  hand,  Selection  B.  does  not  have  unified  para- 
graphs throughout  because  some  of  these  paragraphs  do  not 
contain  all  of  the  sentences  that  properly  belong  to  them. 

B.    BICYCLE  POLO 

Bicycle  polo  differs  from  pony  polo  mainly  in  the  dissimilarity 
of  mounts,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  bicycle  game  requires  no  special 
training  or  expensive  equipment.  The  field  should  be  as  level  as 
possible  and  as  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long  by  two  hundred 
feet  wide  as  you  can  get  it. 

Place  at  each  end  a  goal  consisting  of  two  posts  four  feet  high 
placed  ten  feet  apart.  In  bicycle  polo  there  can  be  no  rule  about 
the  height  of  bicycles,  as  in  pony  polo  there  is  of  ponies.  The  size 
of  the  rider  must  in  every  case  decide  that,  as  it  does  the  size  of 
the  mallet,  which  should  have  a  handle  of  such  a  length  that  when 
the  player  sits  upright  in  the  bicycle  saddle  and  rests  the  head  of 
the  mallet  on  the  ground,  his  arm  will  hang  down  comfortably  at 
his  side.    A  croquet  mallet  sometimes  serves  the  purpose  excellently. 

Wooden  balls,  light  enough  to  respond  to  a  hit,  but  not  too  light, 
are  best  for  the  purpose.  Real  polo  balls  may  be  used,  although 
they  are  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  bicycle  game.  In  fact,  any  ball 
that  weighs  three  or  four  ounces  is  suitable.  It  should  be  white, 
so  that  it  can  be  seen  readily.  If  everyone  plays  fairly,  there  is 
little  danger  in  the  game.  A  player  who  runs  into  another  at  right 
angles,  should  be  ruled  off  the  field  for  the  rest  of  the  period.    The 
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same  penalty  should  be  meted  out  to  any  player  who  tries  to  imseat 
an  opponent. 

These  two  offenses  are  fouls,  and  each  counts  half  a  point  against 
the  side  that  commits  them.  Four  players  on  a  side  is  the  best 
number.  The  game  is  divided  into  eight  periods  of  five  minutes 
each.  Two  minutes  are  allowed  between  periods.  At  the  half,  or 
end  of  the  fourth  period,  there  is  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  or  less, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  captains.  At  a  signal  of  the  referee,  all  play- 
ing stops,  whether  a  goal  has  been  made  or  not. 

In  bicycle  polo,  one  person  usually  acts  as  referee,  timer,  umpire,, 
and  scorer.  It  is  an  exacting  job,  for  the  person  who  fills  these 
combined  offices  has  to  be  constantly  riding  from  one  goal  to  the 
other,  and  watching  the  players. 

—  Adapted  from  the  Youth's  Companion,  June  21,  191 7. 

Practice.  —  i.    Properly  paragraph  both  selections.     Be 
prepared  to  defend  your  paragraphing  before  the  class. 
2.    Test  one  of  your  old  themes  for  paragraphing. 

A  paragraph  should  develop  only  one  main  point. 

Lesson  46  —  Oral  Theme 

Prepare  to  speak  orally  before  the  class  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics,  or  some  similar  topic.  Have  the  paragraph 
topics  clearly  in  mind  before  you  talk.  The  members  of  the 
class  will  tell  you  how  many  paragraphs  your  talk  contained, 
and  the  topic  of  each  paragraph. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.   Planning  a  simple  luncheon 

2.  My  first  loaf  of  bread 

3.  How  salt  is  obtained 

4.  My  experience  as  a  butter  maker 

5.  How  grandfather  makes  hay 

6.  The  best  way  to  stack  wheat 

7.  A  peep  into  an  ice  cream  manufactory 

8.  How  a  movie  film  is  made 
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9.  How  a  woodpecker  gets  its  food 

10.  Feeding  birds  in  winter 

11.  How  I  brought  the  birds  to  our  yard 

12.  The  proper  way  to  read  a  newspaper 

13.  Planning  a  picnic 

14.  How  wheat  is  harvested 

15.  How  our  school  house  is  heated  and  ventilated 

16.  How  garbage  is  disposed  of  in  our  town 

17.  How  a  cement  sidewalk  is  made 

18.  How  a  macadam  street  is  constructed 

19.  Making  a  shop  drawing 

20.  How  weeds  get  started  on  bare  soil 

21.  How  glue  is  made 

22.  My  first  attempt  at  candy  making 

23.  Marketing  for  mother 

24.  Making  buttonholes 

25.  The  story  of  an  oak  board 

26.  How  artificial  silk  is  made 

27.  My  plan  for  hunting  rabbits 

28.  How  to  enjoy  a  picture 

29.  How  to  make  and  use  skis 

30.  Any  other  similar  topic  that  interests  you 

A  paragraph  is  unified  when  it  develops  only  one  main 
thought. 

Lesson  47 — Paragraph  Coherence  through  Sentence  Order 

A  paragraph  should  be  coherent  (clear)  as  well  as  unified. 
Paragraph  coherence  is  gained  in  two  ways :  (o)  by  sentence 
order,  and  (6)  by  sentence  connectives.  Why  is  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  not  coherent? 

(i)  Conspicuous  tracks  will  not  catch  the  eye  of  the  stoat  or  of 
the  wolf  in  quest  of  prey,  unless  a  recognizable  odor  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  possible  victim  has  passed  that  way. 
(2)  There  is  nothing  to  cause  one  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
animals,  high  though  its  intelligence  be  in  certain  particulars,  has 
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the  knowledge  of  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  feet  that  is  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  nature  of  the  species  that  has  left  the  trace,  or  the 
direction  it  has  taken.  (3)  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
animal  other  than  man  employs  eyesight  to  trail  game  that  is 
not  seen.  (4)  There  are  no  authentic  cases  on  record  which  show 
that  a  wolf,  a  dog,  or  a  stoat  follows  a  trail  imaided  by  its  nose. 
(5)  The  eyes  of  a  bloodhound  on  the  trail,  for  instance,  are  useful 
only  to  prevent  the  animal  from  bumping  into  trees  and  other 
obstacles  in  its  path. 

The  preceding  paragraph  is  not  coherent  because  the  sen- 
tence order  does  not  provide  the  reader  with  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  thought.  A  little  observation  of  the 
paragraph  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  sentences  are  of  two 
kinds,  general  statements  and  specific  instances.  The  sen- 
tences that  are  general  statements  are: 

1.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  animal  other  than  man 
employs  eyesight  to  trail  game  that  is  not  seen. 

2.  The  animal  depends  upon  its  nose. 

Read  the  same  paragraph  as  it  is  found  in  Lesson  42  and 
you  will  discover  that  this  paragraph  begins  with  one  of 
these  general  statements  and  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
other.  You  will  also  observe  that  the  other  sentences  are 
not  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed  above.  Just  as 
the  hours  are  marked  on  the  dial  of  a  clock  in  an  under- 
standable order,  so  must  each  sentence  of  a  paragraph 
grow  out  of  the  preceding  sentence  and  into  the  next 
sentence. 

Practice.  —  Point  out  all  the  differences  in  the  sentence 
order  of  the  preceding  paragraph  on  "Trailing"  that  you 
can  detect  by  comparing  the  paragraph  with  the  correspond- 
ing one  as  found  in  Lesson  42. 

Make  the  following  paragraphs  coherent  by  rearranging 
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the  sentence  order.    Leave  out  the  numbers  when  rewriting 
the  paragraphs: 

A.    THE  FOOD  OF  FROGS 

(i)  Large  frogs  will  often  devour  their  smaller  relatives.  (2)  The 
food  of  the  frog  consists  of  earthworms,  insects,  spiders,  and  any 
form  of  animal  life  small  enough  to  be  seized  and  swallowed. 
(3)  It  has  been  known  to  eat  small  birds.  (4)  The  common  green 
frog  comes  early  from  its  hibernation  in  the  mud  and  goes  about 
the  ponds  seeking  its  animal  food  in  the  icy  March  pools,  in  some 
places  feeding  upon  the  delicate  fairy  shrimps.  (5)  One  observer 
reported  that  he  saw  a  frog  devour  six  large  snails  in  succession. 
(6)  A  hungry  frog  is  especially  fond  of  earthworms  and  will  devour 
several,  even  seizing  a  second  worm  before  having  finished  the 
first.  (7)  Some  frogs  are  fond  of  snails  and  will  swallow  them 
shell  and  all.    (8)  Animal  food  is  the  frogs'  unvarying  diet. 

B.    HEMLOCK  SEED  WHIRLIGIGS 

(i)  But  there  is  more  than  fun  in  it.  (2)  Late  in  autumn  the 
hemlock  cones  open  wide  their  layers  and  the  seeds  go  whirling 
away  in  a  merry  mass.  (3)  I  hke  to  experiment  with  these  seeds 
to  observe  their  ctuious  motions  as  they  whirl  around  and  around 
on  their  journey  to  the  ground.  (4)  They  show  us  that  nature  has 
provided  a  method  by  which  the  seed  may  float  in  mid-air,  and  thus 
let  the  breeze  carry  them  far  from  the  parent  tree.  (5)  They  must 
be  carried  afar,  and  nature  has  made  the  method  not  only  effective, 
but  also  entertaining.  (6)  If  they  were  to  fall  to  the  ground  like 
shot,  there  would  not  be  room  enough  tmder  the  parent  tree  for 
them  to  germinate  and  grow. 

Lesson  48  —  Written  Theme 

Choose  some  topic  from  Lesson  46  and  write  a  two  or 
three  paragraph  theme.  Be  sure  that  the  sentences  of  each 
paragraph  are  in  coherent  ord/er. 

Paragraphs  are  made  coherent  by  logical  sentence  order. 
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Lesson  49  —  Paragraph  Coherence  through 
Sentence  Connectives 

Lessons  47  and  48  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
a  logical  sentence  order  in  paragraphs.  This  lesson  and  the 
two  that  follow  it  will  make  plain  how  thought  relation  be- 
tween sentences  of  a  paragraph  may  be  made  clear  by  con- 
nective expressions. 

A.  THE   GIRL  SCOUTS 

(i)  The  Girl  Scouts  are  the  American  outgrowth  of  the  Girl 
Guides  of  England.  (2)  The  Girl  Scouts  were  made  distinct  from 
the  Boy  Scouts  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  father 
of  both  organizations.  (3)  Sir  Robert  found  among  those  seeking 
membership  in  the  Boy  Scouts  no  less  than  six  thousand  girls. 
(4)  He  called  on  his  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Baden-Powell,  who  formed 
them  into  troops  after  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  called  them  Girl  Guides.  (5)  Mrs.  Juliette  Low,  an  American 
woman  long  resident  in  England,  was  interested  with  Miss  Baden- 
Powell  in  this  work.  (6)  She  was  urged  by  Miss  Baden-Powell . 
and  her  brother.  Sir  Robert,  to  form  troops  of  American  Girl  Guides 
when,  in  19 12,  she  returned  to  her  native  city  of  Savannah.  (7)  She 
formed  these  troops  after  the  plan  suggested,  but  the  matter  of  a 
name  was  taken  out  of  her  hands.  (8)  The  girls  insisted  on  being 
called  Girl  Scouts,  and  Girl  Scouts  they  became,  and  are  so  incor- 
porated in  Washington. 

Contrast  with  this  paragraph  the  same  paragraph  with  the 
sentences  worded  just  as  written  by  the  author,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore H.  Price,  for  The  Outlook: 

B.  THE  GIRL  SCOUTS 

(i)  The  Girl  Scouts  are  the  American  outgrowth  of  the  Girl 
Guides  of  England.  (2)  Though  the  organization  sprang  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  shares  the  same  ideals 
of  citizenship  and  service,  the  two  organizations,  on  the  advice  of 
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Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the  father  of  both,  were  made  entirely 
distinct.  (3)  Wheti  Sir  Robert  organized  the  Boy  Scouts,  he  found 
among  those  seeking  membership  no  less  than  six  thousand  girls. 
(4)  To  organize  them,  he  called  on  his  sister  Miss  Agnes  Baden- 
Powell,  who  formed  them  into  troops  after  the  same  general  plan 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  called  them  Girl  Guides.  (5)  Interested 
with  Miss  Baden-Powell  in  this  work  was  Mrs.  Juliette  Lxjw,  an 
American  woman  long  resident  in  England.  (6)  When,  in  191 2, 
she  returned  to  her  native  city  of  Savannah,  she  was  urged  both  by 
Miss  Baden- Powell  and  her  brother  Sir  Robert,  to  form  troops  of 
American  Girl  Guides.  (7)  She  formed  these  troops  after  the  plan 
suggested,  but  the  matter  of  a  name  was  taken  out  of  her  hands. 
(H)  The  girls  insisted  on  being  called  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  Girl 
Scouts  they  became,  and  are  so  incorporated  in  Washington. 

Because  the  sentence  order  is  identical,  there  is,  of  course, 
the  same  thought  relation  between  sentences  in  paragraph  A 
as  in  paragraph  B.  The  thought  relation  is  much  more 
apparent,  however,  in  the  second.  This  thought  connection 
is  made  apparent  in  two  ways :  first  by  the  use  of  echo  words 
(words  that  suggest  or  repeat  in  another  form  an  important 
word  or  idea  in  the  preceding  sentence);  and  second,  by 
such  an  arrangetnent  of  each  sentence  that  the  echo  words 
or  expressions  are  brought  near  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  B  the  chief  echo  words  are  in  bold-faced  type. 
The  phrases  and  clauses  in  which  these  echo  words  are  found 
are  printed  in  italics. 

These  two  aids  to  paragraph  coherence  are  illustrated 
with  special  clearness  by  the  fifth  sentence  of  B.  Here  the 
transposed  expression  '' Interested  with  Miss  Baden-Powell 
in  this  work  "  placed  as  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
helps  the  reader  to  pass  from  the  thought  of  the  preceding 
sentence  (that  Miss  Baden-Powell  organized  the  Girl  Guides 
in  England)  to  the  thought  of  the  fifth  sentence  (that  Mrs. 
Juliette  Low,  an  American  woman,  was  associated  with  her 
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in  this  work).  The  words  in  bold-faced  type,  Miss  Baden- 
Powell  and  this  work,  echo  respectively,  the  expression  Miss 
Agnes  Baden-Powell  found  in  sentence  four,  and  the  main 
thought  of  the  fourth  sentence. 

Practice.  —  i.  Point  out  the  echo  words  of  the  following 
paragraph,  which  is  also  from  Mrs.  Price's  article  on  the 
Girl  Scouts: 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  brought  the  Girl 
Scouts  their  great  opportunity  to  translate  their  Scout  vows  of 
loyalty  into  patriotic  service.  The  entire  organization  became  a 
unit  for  war  work.  Other  young  girls  might  work  their  honest, 
earnest,  little  fingers  off  with  grown-up  organizations,  but  Girl 
Scouts  worked  as  Girl  Scouts,  and  their  output  was  accredited  to 
their  own  organization.  They  offered  themselves  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  "were  assigned  definite  duties  by  each  local  chapter.  That 
these  duties  were  usually  the  tedious  and  none  too  pleasant  tasks 
cheerfully  shirked  by  the  grown-ups  made  no  difference  to  the 
Girl  Scouts.  They  have  picked  oaktim  and  swept  out  work-rooms, 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other.  In  New  York,  the 
girls  became  sufficiently  expert  in  making  surgical  dressings  to 
open  a  Red  Cross  work-room  of  their  own  and  to  form  their  own 
Red  Cross  Auxiliary.  Thousands  of  surgical  dressings  were  made 
and  shipped.  In  Philadelphia,  the  girls  organized  a  bazaar  to  raise 
money  for  a  wool  fund.  The  entire  proceeds,  eight  hundred  dollars, 
were  expended  for  wool  for  Girl  Scout  knitting. 

2.  Carefully  examine  your  last  written  theme  to  discover 
how  the  thought  transition  between  its  sentences  may  be 
improved.  Then  rewrite  the  theme  to  improve  it,  in  this 
particular,  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Bring  to  class  two  paragraphs  from  some  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  book,  that  you  consider  coherent.  Be  prepared 
(a)  to  show  that  the  sentences  in  these  paragraphs  are  clearly 
arranged,  that  is,  follow  each  other  in  the  order  by  which 
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the  thought  is  expressed  most  clearly,  -^  'arid  (6)'  to*  pbirit' 
out  the  echo  words. 

Paragraph  coherence  depends  on  clear  sentence  order  and 
well-marked  thought  transition  between  sentences. 

Echo  words  and  expressions  help  to  make  thought  tran- 
sition between  sentences  well-marked. 

Lesson  60  —  Written  Theme 

Choose  one  of  the  following  topics  and  write  a  three  or 
four  paragraph  theme.  Carefully  select  the  echo  words  and 
expressions,  and  properly  place  thejn.  (See  the  preceding 
lesson.) 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  How  oats  are  harvested  and  threshed 

2.  How  I  learned  to  swim 

3.  Assembling  an  automobile 

4.  My  trip  on  a  river  steamboat 

5.  The  misfortunes  of  our  Saturday  afternoon  circus 

6.  Storming  the  snow  fort 

7.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 

8.  What  happened  in  our  town  on  the  first  Armistice  Day 

9.  The  Boston  Tea  Party 

10.  Taking  care  of  the  baby 

11.  The  meanest  boy  I  ever  knew 

12.  The  hardships  of  a  newsboy 

13.  The  story  of  my  Hfe 

14.  When  father  was  a  boy 

15.  How  to  play  hockey 

16.  My  first  experience  in  a  dentist's  chair 

17.  Capsized  in  deep  water 

18.  When  Bobby  was  lost 

19.  A  bobsleigh  ride  that  I  enjoyed 

20.  How  to  get  from  New  York  to  Bombay 

21.  An  itinerary  of  the  best  one-day  automobile  outing  of  which 
I  know 

22.  What  the  school  clock  saw 
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Lesson  51  —  Other  Transitional  Expressions 

Our  language  has  a  large  number  of  expressions  that  are 
used  to  make  clear  the  thought  relation  existing  between 
the  sentences  of  a  paragraph.    Among  these  expressions  are : 


however 

furthermore 

finally 

yet 

but 

nevertheless 

hence 

on  the  contrary 

meanwhile 

too 

on  the  other  hand 

at  the  same  time 

moreover 

therefore 

indeed 

accordingly 

first 

but 

in  short 

second 

consequently 

also 

third 

besides 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of  such  connecting  or  transi- 
tional elements  is  to  select  the  expression  that  suggests  the 
thought  relation  exactly.  However  does  not  suggest  exactly 
the  same  thought  relation  as  yet,  nor  does  on  the  contrary 
mean  on  the  other  hand.  Consequently,  choosing  the  right 
expression  sometimes  requires  very  clear  thinking. 

Examples  of  Transitional  Expressions 

1.  Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  that 
reigned  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw  cheerfulness  in  every 
countenance  throughout  the  joiimey.  A  stagecoach,  however, 
carries  animation  with  it  always,  and  puts  the  world  in  motion  as 
it  whirls  along. 

Explain  clearly  the  thought  relation  that  exists  between 
the  two  foregoing  sentences. 

What  transitional  word  emphasizes  this  thought  relation? 

2.  Some  hasten  forth  to  meet  friends;  some  with  bundles  and 
bandboxes,  to  secure  places,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  can 
hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  accompanies  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  coachman  has  a  world  of  small  commissions  to 
execute 
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Make  clear  the  thought  relation  that  exists  between  the 
two  preceding  sentences. 

What  transitional  expression  is  used  to  indicate  this 
thought  relation? 

Practice.  —  A.  Point  out  the  transitional  expressions  in 
the  following  paragraphs;  and  explain,  as  clearly  as  you  can, 
the  meaning  of  each  expression. 

1.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator  should  have 
been  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  obtained.  The  number  of 
copies  daily  distributed  was  at  first  three  thousand.  It  subse- 
quently increased,  and  had  risen  to  four  thousand  when  the  stamp 
tax  was  imposed.  That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  journals.  The 
Spectator,  however,  stood  its  ground,  doubled  its  price,  and  though 
its  circulation  fell  off,  still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the 
state  and  to  the  authors.  For  particular  papers  the  demand  was 
immense;  of  some,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  copies  were  re- 
quired. But  this  was  not  all.  To  have  the  Spectator  served  up 
every  morning  with  bohea  and  rolls  was  a  luxury  for  the  few. 
The  majority  were  content  to  wait  until  essays  enough  had  ap- 
peared to  form  a  volume.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  volume 
were  immediately  taken  off,  and  new  editions  were  called  for. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  England  was  then 
hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  number  of  Englishmen  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  reading  was  probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it 
now  is.  A  shopkeeper  or  a  farmer  who  found  any  pleasure  in 
literature  was  a  rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one 
knight  of  the  shire  whose  country  seat  did  not  contain  ten  books, 
receipt  books  and  books  on  farriery  included.  In  these  circiun- 
stances,  the  sale  of  the  Spectator  must  be  considered  as  indicating 
a  popularity  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  most  successful  works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

—  Macaulay:  Essay  on  Addison. 

2.  Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  that 
reigned  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw  cheerfulness  in  every 
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'countenance  throughout  the  journey.  A  stagecoach,  however, 
carries  animation  with  it  always,  and  puts  the  world  in  motion  as 
it  whirls  along.  The  horn,  sounded  at  the  entrance  of  a  village, 
produces  a  general  bustle.  Some  hasten  forth  to  meet  friends; 
some  with  bundles  and  bandboxes  to  secure  places,  and,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  can  hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  ac- 
companies them.  In  the  meantime,  the  coachman  has  a  world  of 
small  commissions  to  execute:  sometimes  he  delivers  a  hare  or 
pheasant;  sometimes  jerks  a  small  parcel  or  newspaper  to  the 
door  of  a  public  house;  and  sometimes  with  knowing  leer  and 
words  of  sly  import  hands  to  some  half-blushing,  half-laughing 
housemaid  an  odd-shaped  billet-doux  from  some  rustic  admirer. 
As  the  coach  rattles  through  the  village,  every  one  runs  to  the 
window,  and  you  have  glances  on  every  side  of  fresh  country  faces 
and  blooming,  giggling  girls.  At  the  comers  are  assembled  juntos 
of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations  there  for  the 
important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass;  but  the  sagest  knot 
is  generally  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom  the  passing  of  the  coach 
is  an  event  fruitful  of  much  speculation.  The  smith,  with  the 
horse's  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as  the  vehicle  whirls  by;  the  cyclops 
round  the  anvil  suspend  their  ringing  hammers,  and  suffer  the 
iron  to  grow  cool;  and  the  sooty  specter,  in  brown  paper  cap, 
laboring  at  the  bellows,  leans  on  the  handle  for  a  moment,  and 
permits  the  asthmatic  engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh  while 
he  glares  through  the  murky  smoke  and  sulphurous  gleams  of  the 
smithy. 

—  Washington  Irving:  The  Sketch  Book. 

B.  From  the  list  of  transitional  expressions  found  at  the 
beginning  of  this  lesson,  choose  those  that  are  needed  to  fill 
the  blanks  in  the  following  exercises.  In  each  case,  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  you  have  selected  the  right  expression  * 

1.  The  morning  was  so  beautiful  that  it  was  a  real  hardship  to 

remain   cooped  up  in  a  stuffy  schoolroom.     ,  she   bravely 

opened  her  book  and  began  the  preparation  of  her  history  lesson. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  make  a  loud  noise  when  a 
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member  of  an  opposing  team  is  trying  to  make  a  free  throw.    , 

it  is  unfair  to  say  uncomplimentary  things  to  a  player  of  the  rival 
team. 

3.  We  have  studied  faithfully  every  day  this  term.  ,  we 

should  not  fail  in  our  work. 

4.  Tom  was  invited  to  go  with  five  other  boys  on  a  "hike" 

to  Chippewa  Falls.    He received  an  invitation  to  join  a  group 

that  was  going  canoeing.    ,  he  hardly  knew  which  invitation 

to  accept. 

5.  Harold  did  not  play  a  poor  game  last  Saturday.  He  was^ 
,  one  of  the  most  aggressive  players  on  the  field. 

6.  The  three  things  a  person  must  do  to  succeed  as  a  student 

are:   ,  study  each  lesson  conscientiously;   ,  be  in  school 

regularly;  and ,  keep  physically  fit. 

7.  Will  and  John  at  last  decided  to  make  the  attempt  separately. 

,  Will  started  alone  the  next  morning  before  the  sun  was  up. 

Swinging  along  with  the  practiced  stride  of  the  skilled  woodsman, 

he  was  soon  miles  away  from  the  camp.    ,  John  was  making. 

final  preparations  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 

8.  Although  Governor  Keith  of  Pennsylvania  treated  Franklin 

unfairly,  Franklin, ,  was  just  in  his  estimate  of  the  governor's 

character. 

9.  I  purposed  writing  a  little  comment  on  each  virtue,  in  which 
I  would  have  shown  the  advantages  of  possessing  it,  and  the  mis- 
chiefs attending  its  opposite  vice.    ,  it  so  happened  that  my 

intention  of  writing  and  publishing  this  comment  was  never  ful- 
filled. 

10.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work  would 
be  dedicated  to  Lord  Chesterfield.    This  great  lord  well  knew  the 

value  of  such  a  compliment  from  Dr.  Johnson;   and, ,  when 

the  day  of  publication  drew  near,  Chesterfield,  by  a  show  of  kind- 
ness, exerted  himself  to  soothe  the  pride  which  he  had  so  cruelly 
wounded. 

11.  Master  Simon  was  evidently  the  wit  of  the  family,  dealing 
very  much  in  sly  jokes  with  ladies,  and  making  infinite  merriment 
by  harping  upon  old  themes;  which,  unfortunately,  my  ignorance 
of  the  family  chronicles  did  not  permit  me  to  enjoy.    It  seemed 
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to  be  his  great  delight  during  supper  to  keep  a  young  girl  next 
him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled  laughter,  in  spite  of  her  awe  of 

the  reproving  looks  of  her  mother,  who  sat  opposite.    ,  he  was 

the  idol  of  the  younger  part  of  the  company,  who  laughed  at  every- 
thing he  said  or  did. 

12.   ,  after  all  his  opportunities  had  been  wasted  and  the 

hopes  of  his  family  for  his  success  had  been  dashed  to  earth,  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  dismal  failure. 

C.  In  some  standard  magazine,  find  examples  of  the  use 
of  any  ten  of  the  expressions  contained  in  the  list  at  the 
top  of  page  I  go;  also,  examples  of  the  use  of  five  other 
transitional  expressions.    Be  prepared  to: 

1.  Write  the  illustrative  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Explain  clearly  the  thought  relation  expressed  by  each 
transitional  element. 

D.  Use  to  connect  original  sentences  each  of  the  transi- 
tional expressions  discussed  in  the  lesson  on  the  preceding 
exercise  (Exercise  C) 

Lesson  52  —  A  Letter 

Write  a  personal  letter.  Make  the  paragraphs  both  uni- 
fied and  coherent.  Carefully  select  and  place  the  echo 
words  and  expressions. 

The  paragraphs  of  a  letter  should  be  unified  and  coherent 

Lesson  53 — ^ Arranging  Paragraphs:  Time  Order 

We  have  learned  how  to  arrange  and  connect  the  sen- 
tences of  a  paragraph.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  learn  how  to 
arrange  and  connect  paragraphs. 

Practice.  —  i.  Criticize  the  arrangement  of  the  topic  sen- 
tences (each  of  which  indicates  a  paragraph)  in  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  how  to  build  a  house: 
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Building  a  House 

(a)  Nail  on  the  weather  boarding  (d)  Shingle  the  roof 

(b)  Put  up  the  frame  (e)   Dig  the  basement 

(c)  Finish  the  interior  (/ )  Paint  the  house 

2.  On  paper  or  the  blackboard  write  a  topic  sentence  for 
each  paragraph  of  the  following  selection: 

HOW   TO    MAKE    A   XYLOPHONE 

Some  rainy  day  when  you  have  nothing  to  do,  make  a  xylophone. 
Procure  any  number  of  glass  tumblers  or  bottles  of  similar  shape. 
Set  them  in  a  row  on  the  table.  Get  a  pitcher  full  of  water  and  fill 
several  of  the  glasses  or  bottles  to  various  depths.  You  will  note 
that  when  you  lightly  strike  these  glasses  with  a  spoon  or  pencil 
each  one  gives  out  a  different  tone  or  note.  The  more  water  there 
is  in  the  glass,  the  lower  will  be  the  note. 

With  this  information  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  fill  each  glass  so 
that  the  entire  set  will  represent  the  musical  scale.  At  least  one 
octave,  or  eight  notes,  should  be  provided.  Of  course,  if  desired, 
you  may  so  fill  the  glasses  as  to  give  sharps  and  flats,  thus  requir- 
ing thirteen  glasses  to  the  octave. 

With  a  little  practice  you  can  play  simple  times  on  this  arrange- 
ment. Indeed,  if  good  bottles  are  used,  the  tone  will  be  very  pretty. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  one  of  these  water  xylophones  used  in 
vaudeville. 

—  From  St.  Nicholas,  January,  191 7. 

In  what  way  is  the  order  of  the  paragraphs  of  "How  to 
Make  a  Xylophone"  similar  to  the  paragraph  order  of 
"Building  a  House"? 

Paragraphs  are  sometimes  arranged  in  time  order. 

Can  you  explain  how  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  has  been  reached?  Explain  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  time  order. 
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Lesson  54  —  Written  Theme 

Select  a  topic  from  any  lesson  of  this  chapter,  and  write 
a  three  or  four  paragraph  theme.  Arrange  the  paragraphs 
in  time  order. 

Lesson  55  —  Other  Paragraph  Arrangements 

After  having  read  "Making  Freak  Pictures"  below,  study 
what  is  suggested  for  class  discussion: 

MAKING  FREAK  PICTURES 

Intentionally  distorted  photographs  are  often  interesting.  Make 
a  picture  of  your  chum  reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  his  feet  toward 
the  camera.  If  his  feet  are  thirty  or  forty  inches  from  the  lens  and 
his  head  eighty  or  ninety,  the  result  will  be  a  lad  with  a  small  head 
and  giant  feet. 

If  you  are  still  interested,  get  your  long  suffering  chum  to  sit 
upright,  stiff -backed,  in  a  chair  placed  in  the  shade  of  the  porch. 
Make  one  short  exposure  of  him  with  his  head  bent  over  on  his 
right  shoulder.  Then  have  him,  very  slowly  and  carefully  bend 
his  head  over  until  it  rests  on  the  left  shoulder.  Ask  him  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  move  his  body.  Without  having  moved  your 
camera  in  the  meantime,  make  a  second  short  exposure  of  him  on 
the  same  film.    The  result  will  be  a  picture  of  a  "two-headed""  boy. 

Another  very  amusing  result  can  be  had  by  photographing  a 
table  on  the  lawn  with  the  camera  level  with  the  table  top.  Make 
a  second  picture  without  moving  the  camera,  using  a  new  film,  of 
a  friend  squatting  behind  the  table  with  his  chin  resting  upon  it. 
Make  prints  from  each  of  these  negatives.  Cut  each  picture  along 
the  edge  of  the  table.  Paste  the  top  half  of  the  picture  of  the 
head  of  your  friend,  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  print  showing  the 
table  alone.  Make  a  photographic  copy  of  the  whole  and  you 
have  a  picture  of  your  friend's  head  on  a  table. 

—  Adapted  from  The  American  Boy. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.  Are  the  paragraphs  of  "Making 
Freak  Pictures"  arranged  in  time  order? 
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2.  Turn  to  the  explanation  of  how  to  get  by  automobile 
from  Chicago  to  South  Bend.  (Lesson  19.)  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  explanation  may  be  indicated  thus: 

Routes  to  South  Bend 

1.  Two  routes  given 

2.  Detours  mentioned 

Why  not  explain  first  what  detours  will  be  encountered? 
The  answer  is  that  one  needs  to  know  first  about  the  main 
roads.  The  order  given  is  the  natura  or  logical  order,  for 
one  naturally  would  not  think  of  the  detours  until  after  the 
routes  in  general  had  been  explained  to  him.  In  fact,  any- 
thing said  about  these  detours  is  meaningless  until  the  routes 
themselves  have  been  given.  This  is  not  time  order,  but  an 
order  determined,  nevertheless,  by  one  way  in  which  our 
minds  naturally  proceed  in  thinking. 

Paragraphs  should  always  be  arranged  in  some  logical  order. 

Lesson  56  —  Arranging  Paragraph  Topics 

Choose  three  of  the  subjects  found  below,  think  of  three 
or  four  paragraph  topics  for  each,  and  arrange  these  topics 
either  in  time  order  or  in  some  other  logical  order.  Be  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  or  not  the  arrangement  you  have  worked 
out  is  time  order. 

Suggested  Subjects.  —  i.   The  bread  mixer  and  its  value 

2.  An  appetizing  picnic  luncheon 

3.  The  equipment  in  our  gymnasium 

4.  The  Boy  Scouts 

5.  My  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  suitable  dress  for  a  high  school 
girl  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old 

6.  A  convenient  work  basket 

7.  A  design  for  a  short,  stout  girl  of  fifteen;  for  a  tall,  thin 
girl  of  the  same  age 
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8.  A  color  scheme  for  a  costume  to  be  worn  by  a  high  school 
girl  whose  complexion  is  light ;  by  one  whose  complexion  is  dark 

9.  The  differences  between  woolen  and  worsted  materials 

10.  Athletics  in  our  high  school 

11.  The  system  of  grading  in  our  school 

12.  Our  neighborhood:    what  it  has  done;    what  it  should  do 

13.  Our  school:   special  opportimities  it  affords;   its  needs 

14.  Our  town:   population,  location,  industries,  attractions 

15.  Our  parks:  nimiber,  names,  etc. 

16.  Our  football  teams:  standing,  coach,  members,  etc. 

17.  Our  farm:  location,  size,  etc. 

18.  The  heating  and  ventilation  systems  in  our  school 

19.  Advantages  of  city  (or  country)  life 

20.  Value  of  the  study  of  history  (or  botany,  mathematics,  etc.) 

21.  Money  orders  and  their  uses 

22.  A  model  living  room  (or  kitchen,  garden,  etc.) 

23.  The  new  football  (or  basketball,  or  baseball)  rules 

24.  A  useful  mechanical  contrivance 

25.  The  duties  of  a  trained  nurse 

26.  The  benefits  of  walking 

27.  The  farm  tractor 

28.  My  pet  fad 

29.  The  value  of  mechanical  drawing 

30.  The  dangers  in  operating  a  powerful  rip  saw 

31.  Conditions  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of  a  seed 

32.  A  practical  day's  menu 

33.  The  courses  of  study  in  our  high  school 

34.  Our  literary  society 

35.  Our  school  farm 

36.  Plan  of  a  model  cottage 

37.  The  government  of  our  city  (or  town) 

38.  The  duties  of  the  principal  of  our  high  school 

39.  Uses  for  which  cotton  materials  are  superior  to  woolen 

40.  Our  annual 

41.  Our  school  paper 

42.  Debating  in  our  high  school 

43.  What  quarter-sawed  oak  is 
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Lesson  57  —  Oral  Theme 

Come  to  class  prepared  to  give  orally  in  about  three  or 
four  minutes  for  each,  what  you  have  prepared  on  any 
two  of  the  topics  found  in  Lesson  $6.  Have  clearly  in  mind, 
as  you  talk,  what  kind  of  paragraph  arrangement  you  are 
using. 

Clearness  demands  a  logical  paragraph  order. 

Lesson  58  —  Connecting  Paragraphs 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sentences  of  a  paragraph 
should  be  clearly  arranged  and  clearly  connected,  and  that 
paragraphs  should  be  arranged  in  some  logical  way,  either 
in  the  order  of  time  or  in  some  other  order.  One  more  aid 
to  paragraph  coherence  now  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
paragraphs  must  be  clearly  connected.  This  connecting  of 
paragraphs  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  connecting  words, 
phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences. 

Exercises.  —  A.  Observe  how  the  paragraphs  in  "The 
Voyage"  are  connected.  The  connective  expressions  are 
italicized  in  the  first  three  paragraphs.  Point  out  the  ex- 
pressions that  connect  the  other  paragraphs. 

THE   VOYAGE 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to  make 
is  an  excellent  preparative.  The  temporary  absence  of  worldly 
scenes  and  employments  produces  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted 
to  receive  new  and  vivid  impressions.  The  vast  space  of  waters 
that  separates  the  hemispheres  is  like  a  blank  page  in  existence. 
There  is  no  gradual  transition  by  which,  as  in  Europe,  the  features 
and  population  of  one  country  blend  almost  imperceptibly  with 
those  of  another.  From  the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you 
have  left,  all  is  vacancy  until  you  step  on  the  opposite  shore  and 
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are  launched  at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another 
world. 

In  traveling  by  land  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene,  and  a  con- 
nected succession  of  persons  and  incidents,  that  carry  on  the  story 
of  life  and  lessen  the  effect  of  absence  and  separation.  We  drag, 
it  is  true,  "a  lengthening  chain"  at  each  remove  of  our  pilgrimage; 
but  the  chain  is  unbroken;  we  can  trace  it  back  link  by  link;  and 
we  feel  that  the  last  still  grapples  us  to  home.  But  a  wide  sea  voyage 
severs  us  at  once.  It  makes  us  conscious  of  being  cast  loose  from 
the  secure  anchorage  of  settled  life,  and  sent  adrift  upon  a  doubtful 
world.  It  interposes  a  gulf,  not  merely  imaginary,  but  real,  be- 
tween us  and  our  homes  —  a  gulf  subject  to  tempest,  and  fear,  and 
uncertainty,  rendering  distance  palpable  and  return  precarious. 

Such  at  least,  was  the  case  with  my'Self.  As  I  saw  the  last  blue 
line  of  my  native  land  fade  away  like  a  cloud  in  the  horizon,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  closed  one  volume  of  the  world  and  its  concerns, 
and  had  time  for  meditation,  before  I  opened  another.  That  land, 
too,  now  vanishing  from  my  view,  which  contained  all  most  dear 
to  me  in  life;  what  vicissitudes  might  occur  in  it,  what  changes 
might  take  place  in  me,  before  I  should  visit  it  again!  Who  can 
tell,  when  he  sets  forth'  to  wander,  whither  he  may  be  driven  by 
the  uncertain  currents  of  existence;  or  when  he  may  return;  or 
whether  it  may  ever  be  his  lot  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood? 

I  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy;  I  should  correct  the  expression. 
To  one  given  to  day  dreaming,  and  fond  of  losing  himself  in  reveries, 
a  sea  voyage  is  full  of  subjects  for  meditation;  but  then  they  are 
the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract 
the  mind  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over  the  quarter- 
railing  or  climb  to  the  main-top,  of  a  calm  day,  and  muse  for  hours 
together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer's  sea;  to  gaze  upon 
the  piles  of  golden  clouds  just  peering  above  the  horizon,  fancy 
them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them  with  a  creation  of  my 
own;  to  watch  the  gentle,  undulating  billows,  rolling  their  silver 
volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and  awe 
with  which  I  looked  down,  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the  monsters 
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of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols:  shoals  of  porpoises  tumbling 
about  the  bow  of  the  ship;  the  grampus,  slowly  heaving  his  huge 
form  above  the  surface;  or  the  ravenous  shark,  darting,  like  a 
spectre,  through  the  blue  waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure 
up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me: 
of  the  finny  herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys;  of  the  shape- 
less monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth ; 
and  of  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and 
sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean, 
would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How  interesting  this 
fragment  of  a  world,  hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of  existence! 
What  a  glorious  monument  of  human  invention;  which  has  in  a 
manner  triumphed  over  wind  and  wave;  has  brought  the  ends 
of  the  world  into  communion;  has  established  an  interchange  of 
blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  south ;  has  diffused  the  Hght  of  knowledge  and  the  chari- 
ties of  cultivated  life;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those  scattered 
portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier! 

—  From  Washington  In/ing's  Sketch  Book. 

B.  Point  out  the  expressions  that  connect  the  paragraphs 
in  this  extract  from  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe: 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought  myself  very  rich  in 
subjects;  and  it  was  a  merry  reflection,  which  I  frequently  made, 
how  like  a  king  L  was.  First  of  all,  the  whole  country  was  my 
own  property.  Secondly,  my  people  were  perfectly  subjected. 
I  was  absolute  lord  and  lawgiver.  They  all  owed  their  lives 
to  me,  and  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  there  had  been 
occasion,  for  me.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that  my  three  subjects 
were  of  three  different  religions:  my  man  Friday  was  a  Protes- 
tant, his  father  was  a  Pagan  and  a  cannibal,  and  the  Spaniard  was 
a  Papist.  However,  I  allowed  liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
my  dominions. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  rescued  prisoners,  and  given 
them  shelter,  I  ordered  Friday  to  kill  a  yearling  goat,  out  of  my 
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flock.  Then  I  set  him  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and  made  a  very 
good  dish  of  flesh  and  broth,  having  put  some  barley  and  rice  also 
into  the  broth;  and  I  carried  it  all  into  the  new  tent,  and  having 
placed  a  table  there,  I  sat  down,  and  ate  my  dinner  with  them,  and, 
as  well  as  I  could,  cheered  and  encouraged  them.  Friday  was  my 
interpreter,  especially  to  his  father,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Spaniard  too; 
for  the  Spaniard  spoke  the  language  of  the  savages  pretty  well. 

After  we  had  supped,  I  ordered  Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes 
and  go  and  fetch  our  muskets  and  other  firearms,  which,  for  want 
of  time,  we  had  left  at  the  place  of  battle.  The  next  day,  I  had  him 
go  and  bury  the  dead  bodies  of  the  savages,  which  lay  open  to  the 
sim,  and  would  presently  be  offensive.  I  also  ordered  him  to  bury 
the  horrid  remains  of  their  barbarous  feast ;  all  which  he  punctually 
performed,  and  effaced  the  very  appearance  of  the  savages  having 
been  there;  so  that  when  I  went  again,  I  could  scarce  know  where 
the  place  was,  otherwise  than  by  the  trees,  near  by. 

In  a  little  time  I  began  to  take  my  former  thoughts  of  a  voyage 
to  the  mainland  into  consideration;  being  likewise  assured  by 
Friday's  father  that  I  might  depend  upon  good  usage  from  his 
nation,  if  I  would  go.  But  my  thoughts  were  a  little  suspended 
when  I  had  a  serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard. 

C.  Examine  your  last  written  theme  to  see  if  the  para- 
graphs have  been  clearly  connected.  If  you  see  any  possi- 
bility of  improvement,  revise  the  theme. 

Clearness  is  aided  by  using  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  clause, 
or  a  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  paragraph  to 
connect  its  thought  with  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 


Lesson  59  —  Connecting  Paragraphs 

The  following  exercises  will  help  to  make  better  under- 
stood how  a  transitional  expression  is  used  to  connect  the 
thought  of  a  paragraph  with  the  thought  of  the  immediately 
preceding  paragraph. 
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A.  Point  out  the  transitional  expressions  (word,  phrase, 
clause,  or  sentence)  that  connect  the  following  paragraphs. 
In  two  instances  the  connecting  element  is  a  sentence. 

1.  There  were  the  new  ships,  too,  of  the  Swallow  Tail  Line, 
such  as  the  Washington  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Independence, 
the  last  named  commanded  by  Captain  Ezra  Nye,  who  sailed  on 
each  sixth  of  March  for  several  years  so  that  he  might  carry  the 
President's  message  over  to  England. 

And  lastly,  because  they  were  in  Matthews'  estimation  the 
finest  of  all,  were  the  more  recent  Black  Bailers  —  the  Colum- 
bus,  the  Oxford,  the  New  York,  and  the  Cambridge  —  forerunners 
of  the  great  packets  of  his  early  manhood,  the  Fidelia,  the  thousand- 
ton  Montezuma,  and  the  Yorkshire,  holder  under  Captain  Bailey 
of  the  record  west-bound  Atlantic  passage  of  sixteen  days. 

—  Adapted  from  the  Outlook 

2.  So,  although  almost  all  immigrants  agreed  in  dislike  of  Amer- 
ica, each  dreamed  of  happiness  back  across  the  ocean.  The  Pole 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  dreamed  of  the  downfall  of  the  Czar, 
when  he  could  return  to  his  own;  the  Pole  from  Austria  hoarded 
his  money  that  he  might  pay  the  mortgage  levied  on  his  farm 
by  the  local  Jewish  money-lender  —  once  that  was  paid,  he  would 
go  back.  The  Italian  waited  only  to  accimiulate  enough  money 
to  appear  among  his  old  neighbors  as  a  rich  "American,"  buy 
some  land,  and  settle  down  to  comfort  and  prosperity.  All  efforts 
at  Americanization  in  those  days  came  up  against  this  solid  wall 
of  dreams. 

Then  came  the  Great  War;  and  following  that,  peace.  The  op- 
pressed of  the  world  raised  their  heads  with  new  hope.  The  Four- 
teen Points  stood  forth  as  the  Bible  of  a  new  world.  The  dream 
was  coming  true. 

—  Adapted  from  the  Outlook 

3.  Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  composite  types  of  construc- 
tion —  using,  for  instance,  steel  wing  spars  and  longerons  with 
built-up  veneer  wings  —  seem  most  promising. 
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Resuming,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present-day  airplane  is,  de- 
spite some  minor  shortcomings,  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  the 
demand  for  extra-rapid  transportation  of  passengers,  mails,  and 
express  packages,  .  .  . 

—  Adapted  from  the  Outlook. 

4.  Germany  labors,  at  the  present  time,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  signed  a  blank  check  at  Versailles,  the  amotmt  of  which 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  hazard  even  a  guess.  When  the  indemnities 
are  fixed  beyond  fear  of  change,  Germany  will  buckle  dovm.  to  the 
job,  and  unless  the  Allied  demands  prove  wildly  impossible,  her 
recovery  will  amaze  the  world.  It  will  be  a  long,  hard  pull;  but 
she  is  wonderfully  organized  for  it  and  has  the  will  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  time  is  fighting  for  her,  .  .  . 

—  Adapted  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

5.  A  few  of  our  m_ountain  valleys  approach  even  England  in 
favorable  conditions  for  wheat,  but  in  all  of  them  the  sun  is  too 
bright  for  best  results.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  only  in  a 
poor  com  year  that  we  may  hope  for  maximum  yields  of  wheat. 
Thus  it  is  that  this  matter  of  climate  more  than  any  other  single 
consideration,  determines  the  crops  that  shall  be  grown  as  leading 
farm  enterprises. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  United  States  falls  behind 
England  in  her  average  yield  of  wheat,  .  .  . 

—  Adapted  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

B.  Fill  each  of  the  following  blanks  with  a  transitional 
expression  that  makes  clear  the  thought  relation  between 
the  paragraphs  concerned.  Choose  from  these  expressions: 
occasionally;  always,  sooner  or  later;  hut,  one  winter  night; 
after  the  long  journey. 

They  had  not  yet  money  enough, ,  to  buy  land  for  a 

farm,  but  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  that.  Meanwhile,  Knud 
worked  in  a  creamery,  where  he  was  soon  at  home,  the  big  white- 
tiled  room  smelled  so  like  his  own  Denmark  dairy  of  new  milk  and 
pleasantly  ripe  cream  and  fragrant  butter.    The  half  a  hundred 
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other  employees  represented  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  a  number 
of  them  were  blond -haired  northmen  like  himself.  There  was 
plenty  of  chance  for  picking  up  new  friends,  and  from  them  learn- 
ing many  new  things  about  the  Government  that  was  not  a  king- 
dom, but  where  every  man  had  his  vote  for  offices  high  and  low. 

,  too,  he  ran  across  friends  from  the  old  land,  and  he 

took  them  proudly  out  to  the  cottage,  where  Petra  had  made  a 
home  out  of  four  rooms,  some  golden-oak  rocking-chairs,  a  red- 
clothed  table,  and  a  big  American  range  that  very  quickly  learned 
the  knack  of  all  the  savory  old-country  dishes.  The  coffee-pot 
seemed  always  on  the  stove,  and  before  the  visitor  had  finished 
looking  at  the  pictures  of  good  neighbor  Andersen's  family  and  all 
the  far-away  kinsfolks,  Petra  would  have  the  table  set  for  lunch  with 
rusks  and  rich,  crtmibly  "poor  man's  cake"  and  a  potted  plant  in 
the  center.  There  was  always  good  talk  of  Denmark,  but  better 
talk  yet  of  this  new  country,  with  its  fine  stores  and  its  parks  with 
flowers  free  to  look  at,  and  its  tall,  crowded  Lutheran  churches. 

,  Petra  would  bring  out  the  best  of  her  happy  past  life 

—  the  beautiful  embroideries  done  by  mothers  and  grandmothers 
Sorensen  and  Jensen;  and  the  best  of  her  new  life  —  big  Knud's 
paper  that  in  five  years  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  last  paper  of 
naturalization  and  make  little  Knud  almost  as  good  as  American- 
bom.  Then  the  cherished  paper  went  back  to  its  place  of  safe- 
keeping with  the  marriage  certificate  and  the  Lutheran  pastor's 
statement  of  little  Knud's  christening. 

,  when  the  boy  was  ahnost  five,  there  was  a  guest  who 

hung  on  for  a  long  time  to  the  precious  paper.  He  was  Claus 
Paulssen,  who  had  gone  in  the  old  days  to  school  with  big  Knud 
and  who  had  only  lately  discovered  him  here. 

—  From  the  Outlook. 

C.  Improve  an  old  theme  by  making  clearer  the  para- 
graph thought  transitions. 

A  transitional  expression  helps  the  reader  or  hearer  to 
understand  how  the  thought  of  a  paragraph  is  related  to 
the  thought  of  the  preceding  paragraph  or  paragraphs. 
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Lesson  60  —  Written  Theme 

Choose  some  topic  from  those  suggested  in  Lesson  56. 
Write  a  three  or  four  paragraph  theme,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  connective  elements  between  paragraphs. 

Lesson  61  —  A  Letter 

Write  a  personal  letter.  See  to  it  that  the  paragraphs  are 
logically  arranged  and  clearly  connected. 

The  paragraphs  of  a  letter  should  be  logically  arranged 
and  clearly  connected. 

Lesson  62  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  a  topic  sentence? 

2.  Does  every  paragraph  contain  a  topic  sentence? 
Explain. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  paragraph  unity?  How  may  a  para- 
graph be  unified? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  paragraph  coherence?  How  may 
a  paragraph  be  made  coherent? 

5.  What  is  time  order?  Why  are  paragraphs  sometimes 
arranged  in  time  order? 

6.  What  other  paragraph  arrangement  have  you  observed  ? 
Find  an  illustration. 

7.  Explain  how  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  may  help  to 
make  the  thought  connection  between  paragraphs  clear. 

8.  What  have  you  learned  in  this  chapter  about  letter 
writing  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 
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Lesson  63  —  How  Things  are  Done 

The  third  chapter  of  this  book  has  explained  how  to  give 
directions  clearly.  Occasions  will  arise,  however,  when  you 
will  require  skill  in  a  kind  of  explaining  that  is  not  the 
giving  of  directions.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  afford 
you  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  explanation  of  this  type; 
a  kind  that  includes  the  giving  of  a  wide  range  of  interesting 
and  practical  information  of  how  things  are  done,  why  things 
are  true,  etc. 

Exercise.  —  Read  the  model  and  prepare  the  clase  dis- 
cussion. 

Model 

An  "Old  Bottle  Corporation" 

Old  bottles  were  the  basis  of  what  the  fellows  called  the  "Old 
Bottle  Corporation,"  of  which  I  was  the  president  and  company. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  this  corporation  was  organized  and  what 
I  made  of  it. 

I  learned  that  from  one  to  three  cents  was  given  by  local  doctors 
and  druggists  for  each  empty  bottle,  provided  the  bottles  offered 
were  clean  and  had  no  trade-marks  on  them.  My  first  deal  was  the 
selling  of  a  half -bushel  basket  of  bottles  which  had  accumulated  at 
our  own  house.  I  received  about  a  dollar  for  the  lot.  Then  I  per- 
suaded nearly  every  housekeeper  in  our  part  of  town  to  give  me 
all  the  empty  bottles  she  had  on  hand,  and  also  to  save  them 
for  me. 

Because  I  gained  their  promises  to  give  the  bottles  to  no  one  else, 
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people  said  I  had  organized  a  "monopoly."  I  arranged  a  schedule 
whereby  I  covered  about  a  half  dozen  houses  each  Saturday  and 
saw  each  patron  once  in  several  weeks.  With  this  system,  there  was 
always  a  Httle  heap  of  bottles  awaiting  my  visit  to  each  patron. 
I  scoured  the  bottles  out  in  a  tub  at  home,  and,  when  no  druggist 
or  doctor  saw  fit  to  buy  them  of  me,  I  shipped  them  to  customers 
in  other  cities. 

Eventually,  I  made  so  much  money  and  had  so  much  fiin  with 
my  "corporation"  that  I  didn't  mind  it  a  bit  when  the  fellows 
nicknamed  me  "Bottles." 

—  Adapted  from  The  American  Boy. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.  In  what  way  does  this  model  an- 
swer the  question  How? 

2.  Which  sentence  of  this  model  is  the  topic  sentence  of 
the  whole  explanation? 

3.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  first  paragraph ?  of  the  second? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  last  sentence  should  consti- 
tute a  separate  paragraph?    State  your  reasons  fully. 

5.  Point  out  the  chief  echo  words  in  each  paragraph. 

As  was  explained  in  Lesson  49,  an  echo  word  or  expression  maj' 
be  used  to  make  clear  the  thought  relation  existing  between  con- 
secutive sentences  of  a  paragraph.  Paragraphs  may  be  connected 
in  the  same  way.  Within  a  paragraph,  the  echo  expression 
appears  in  the  second  of  two  consecutive  sentences.  This  expres- 
sion is  an  echo  of  a  thought  of  the  preceding  sentence;  as, 

1.  One  winter  night  when  Peter  was  five  years  old,  a  stranger 
appeared  at  the  door.    He  was  Claus  Paulssen. 

2.  The  Girl  Scouts  are  the  American  outgrowth  of  the  Girl 
Guides  of  England.  Though  the  organization  sprang  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  two  were  made  entirely 
distinct. 

6.  Point  out  the  expressions  that  connect  the  paragraphs. 

7.  Write  an  outline  of  the  model.  Place  on  blackboard. 
Discuss. 
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Bringing   in  tiii:   Lexis 

Did  you  ever  see  a  locomotive  on  runners?  The  one  in 
the  picture  is  partly  so.  Its  "caterpillar"  tread  grips  the 
packed  snow  and  enables  steam  to  pull  a  mighty  load.  The 
photograph  was  taken  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Exercises.  —  i.  Illustrating  your  talk  with  the  necessary 
blackboard  diagram  or  diagrams,  explain  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  How  a  tree  is  made  to  fall  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion; (6)  How  oak  is  quarter-sawed;  (c)  How  to  compute 
the  number  of  board-feet  in  a  log;  in  a  board. 

2.  Point  out  as  definitely  as  you  can  where  the  chief 
sources  of  lumber  supply  in  the  United  States  are.  Use  a 
wall  map  of  the  United  States  as  you  talk. 

3.  Give  a  talk  on  the  lumber  substitutes  used  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  your  community. 

4.  Explain  how  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  or  copper  is  mined. 

5.  Write  an  interesting  narrative  of  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing that  you  know  about  personally:  (a)  A  husking  "  bee  "; 
(6)  Threshing  wheat ;  (c)  Gathering  apples ;  {d)  Raking  hay. 

6.  Explain:    (a)   How  a   "caterpillar"  tread  operates; 
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(6)  How  the  engine  in  the  picture  is  being  steered.     (Look 
closely  and  you  will  see  the  man  who  is  steering.) 

Answering  the  question  How?  is  a  common  type  of  ex° 
planation. 

Lesson  64  —  Oral  Theme 

Prepare  an  oral  theme  on  any  two  of  these  topics: 

1.  How  I  make  my  spending  money 

2.  How  I  manage  my  newspaper  route 

3.  How  I  solicited  magazine  subscriptions 

4.  How  I  study  my  lesson  in 

5.  How  we  organized  a  Boy  Scout  troop 

6.  How  mother  has  me  sweep  a  room  or  wash  dishes 

7.  How  we  got  up  an  amateur  circus 

8.  How  butter  is  made 

9.  How  a  picnic  lunch  should  be  packed 

10.  How  to  use  a  railway  time-table 

1 1 .  How  to  take  snapshots 

12.  How  to  roast  sweet  com  in  a  camp  fire 

13.  How  to  catch  trout 

14.  How  to  make  hay 

15.  How  to  become  an  athlete 

16.  How  to  plan  a  birthday  party  for  a  boy  or  for  a  girl 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .  Did  each  theme  have  a  topic 
sentence  ? 

2.  Was  each  theme  clearly  planned? 

3.  Were  the  paragraphs  clearly  connected? 

4.  Was  each  theme  sufficiently  elaborated  to  constitute  a 
complete  explanation? 

Lesson  65  —  Written  Theme 

Write  an  explanation  of  how  something  is  made,  or  how 
some  machine  or  instrument  works  or  is  used.  Prepare  a 
pen  and  ink  drawing,  if  needed. 
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Suggested  Topics : 

I. 

A  spirit  level 

2. 

A  compass 

3. 

A  stove  damper 

4. 

A  sun  dial 

5. 

An  ash  sifter 

6. 

A  milk  tester 

7. 

A  barometer 

8. 

A  mouse  trap 

9- 

A  carpet  sweeper 

10. 

A  meat  grinder 

II. 

A  churn 

12. 

A  railroad  switch 

13. 

A  semaphore 

14. 

A  treadmill 

15. 

A  galvanic  battery 

16. 

An  arc  lamp 

17- 

A  cream  separator 

18. 

A  thermostat 

19. 

A  nutmeg  grater 

20. 

A  kerosene  lamp 

21. 

A  coaster  brake 

22. 

An  elevator 

23. 

A  hydraulic  press 

24. 

A  telescope 

25. 

A  fire  alarm  box 

26. 

A  canal  lock 

27- 

A  mimeograph 

28. 

A  horse  rake 

29. 

A  grocer's  scales 

30. 

A  clothes  reel 

31. 

A  vacuum  cleaner 

32. 

An  ice  cream  freezer 

33- 

An  egg  beater 

34. 

A  cream  whip 

35. 

A  waffle  iron 

36.  A  phonograph* 

37. 

A  milking  machine 

38. 

A  moving  picture  projector 

39. 

A  reflectoscope 

40. 

A  linotype  machine 

Blackboard  or  pen  and  ink  drawings  and  diagrams  frequently 
are  aids  to  clearness  when  explaining  how  something  is  made  or 
done. 

Lesson  66  —  A  Letter 

Suppose  that  you  have  recently  learned  to  play  some  game, 
or  do  something  else  interesting.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
telling  him  clearly  what  you  have  learned  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  it. 

Lesson  67  — Why  Things  are  True 

Every  boy  knows  that  a  skilful  pitcher  is  able  to  make  a 
baseball  curve;  but  why  does  the  ball  curve?  Many  of  us 
have  observed  that  the  farmer  cultivates  his  com  as  soon 
as  possible  after  a  heavy  rain ;  but  why  does  he  do  so  ?    Why 
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does  one  gain  time  when  traveling  east,  and  lose  time  when 
going  west?  Why  should  one  eat  apples  frequently?  Why 
do  fish  bite  better  on  a  rainy  day  than  on  a  bright  day? 
The  fact  is  that  one  has  frequent  occasion  to  answer  the 
question  Whyf 

Exercise.  —  Study  the  model.  Prepare  to  give  orally  an 
explanation  of  any  two  of  the  topics  in  the  list  that  follows. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  dialogue  form  of  the  model. 

Why  Prescriptions  are  Written  in  Latin 

"I  don't  see,"  said  the  man  who  was  leaning  against  the  drug 
store  counter,  "why  a  doctor  can't  write  his  prescriptions  in  Eng- 
lish instead  of  Latin." 

The  druggist  replied,  "You  think,  I  suppose,  that  the  doctor 
writes  his  prescription  in  Latin  so  it  can't  be  read  so  easily  —  so 
the  layman  can't  steal  his  trade  and  learn  what  he  is  giving  him. 
But  that's  all  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  Latin  is  a  more  exact  and 
concise  language  than  English,  and  being  a  dead  language,  does 
not  change  as  all  living  languages  do. 

"Then,  again,  since  a  very  large  part  of  all  drugs  in  use  are 
botanical,  they  have  in  the  pharmacopoeia  the  same  names  that 
they  have  in  botany  —  the  scientific  names.  Two-thirds  of  such 
drugs  haven't  any  English  names,  and  so  couldn't  be  written  in 
English. 

"But  suppose  a  doctor  did  write  a  prescription  in  English  for 
an  uneducated  patient.  The  patient  reads  it,  thinks  he  remembers 
it,  and  so  tries  to  get  it  filled  from  memory  the  second  time.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  it  calls  for  iodide  of  potassium  and  he  gets  it 
confused  with  cyanide  of  potassiiun.  He  could  safely  take  ten 
grains  of  the  first,  but  one  grain  of  the  second  would  kill  him  as 
dead  as  a  mackerel.  That's  an  exaggerated  case,  but  it  will  serve 
for  an  illustration.  Don't  you  see  how  the  Latin  is  a  protection 
and  a  safeguard  to  the  patient?  Prescriptions  in  Latin  he  can't 
read,  and  consequently  doesn't  try  to  remember. 

"Now  for  a  final  reason.    Latin  is  a  language  that  is  used  by 
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scientific  men  the  world  over,  and  no  other  language  is.  One  can 
get  Latin  prescriptions  filled  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  where  there  is  a  drug  store.  We  had  a  prescription  come  in 
here  the  other  day  which  we  had  put  up  originally,  and  which  had 
since  been  stamped  by  druggists  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Con- 
stantinople, Cairo,  and  Calcutta.  Of  what  value  would  an  English 
prescription  be  in  St.  Petersburg?" 

— iV«w  York  Herald. 

Details  Selected  and  Arranged. —  i.  The  first  sentence 
(the  remark  the  man  made  to  the  druggist)  provides  this 
explanation  with  a  topic.  Each  group  of  details  that  fol- 
lows adds  something  to  the  answer  to  the  question  why 
prescriptions  are  written  in  Latin.  Nothing  is  included  that 
does  not  help  to  answer  this  question. 

2.  Four  thought  groups  are  used;  that  is,  four  reasons 
are  given  why  Latin  is  used  instead  of  English  for  WTiting 
prescriptions: 

(a)  Latin  is  an  exact,  unchanging  language;  English  is  not. 
{b)  Latin  is  the  language  of  botany,  and  many  drugs  are  botanical 
in  origin. 

(c)  The  use  of  Latin  safeguards  the  patient. 

(d)  Latin  is  the  imiversal  scientific  language. 

In  outline  form  the  explanation  follows: 

A.  Topic  sentence  —  The  question  (first  sentence) 

B.  Reasons  — 

1.  Latin  is  an  exact,  imchanging  language. 

2.  Latin  is  the  language  of  botanical  terms. 

3.  The  use  of  Latin  safeguards  the  patient. 

4.  Lacia  is  the  universal  language  of  science,  particularly 

of  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  conversational  form  in  which  the  explanation  is 
%vritten  adds  to  its  liveliness,  but  does  not  aflfect  its 
structure. 
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Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  Why  do  fish  bite  better  on  a  rainy  day 
than  on  a  bright  day? 

2.  Why  does  a  baseball  curve? 

3.  Why  should  trees  be  planted  either  in  early  spring  or  in 
late  autumn? 

4.  Why  does  a  traveler  gain  a  day  when  going  east  around  the 
world? 

5.  Why,  in  the  laying  of  a  railroad  track,  are  spaces  left  between 
the  ends  of  the  rails? 

6.  Why  should  one  bathe  frequently? 

7.  Why  should  one  eat  apples  frequently? 

8.  Why  do  salads  constitute  a  valuable  way  of  serving  food? 

9.  Explain  the  statement  that  all  of  the  food  of  animals  comes 
from  plants. 

10.  Why  should  a  farmer  cultivate  his  com  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  heavy  rain? 

11.  Why  is  it  less  expensive  to  travel  by  water  than  by  land? 

12.  Why  should  everyone  learn  to  write  legibly  and  to  spell 
correctly? 

13.  Why  church  socials  are  interesting: 

a.   As  explained  to  a  person  familiar  with   life  in  the 

coimtry 
h.   As  explained  to  a  person  not  familiar  with  life  in  the 

country 

14.  Why  birds  should  be  protected: 

a.  As  explained  to  a  practical  farmer     ♦ 
h.   As  explained  to  a  lover  of  birds 

15.  Why  I  was  late: 

a.   As  explained  to  the  teacher 
h.  As  explained  to  mother 

16.  Why  flowers  are  brightly  colored: 

a.  As  explained  to  an  old  man  who  knows  nothing  about 

the  topic 

b.  As  explained  to  a  botany  student 
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Lesson  68  — Written  Theme 

Choose  a  topic  and  write  the  reasons  why  something  is 
true.  Can  you  frame  a  topic  sentence  for  the  whole  theme? 
What  main  topics  does  your  theme  require?  How  many 
paragraphs  are  needed? 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  Why  is  sunlight  necessary  to  plants? 

2.  Why  is  "soft"  water  better  for  cleansing  than  "hard"  water? 

3.  Why  is  loam  the  best  soil  for  agricultural  purposes? 

4.  Explain  the  statement  that  the  more  a  region  is  subject  to 
drought  the  more  is  frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil  needed. 

5.  Why  should  a  watch  be  wound  every  day? 

6.  Why  is  the  Camp  Fire  Girls'  organization  a  useful  one? 

Explanation  frequently  answers  the  question  Why? 

Lesson  69  — What  and  Why  Combined 

Write  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  topics  suggested. 
Answer  both  What?  and  Why? 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  What  is  a  handicap  in  an  athletic  con- 
test?   Why  needed? 

2.  What  constitutes  an  artistic  wall  decoration  for  a  modest 
dining  room?    Why? 

3.  What  is  a  carburetor?    Why  is  it  needed? 

4.  What  is  a  "trek"  cart?    Why  is  such  a  cart  useful  to  Boy 
Scouts  on  a  hike? 

5.  What  is  carbon  paper?    Why  is  it  an  office  essential? 

6.  What  is  a  dictaphone?    Why  should  a  commercial  or  busi- 
ness course  student  know  how  to  use  and  take  care  of  one? 

7.  What  is  a  magneto?     Why  are  some  automobiles  equipped 
with  magnetos? 

8.  What  is  a  hay  tedder?    Why  are  they  needed  when  making 
hay? 

9.  What  is  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch?    Why  is  one  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  watch? 
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10.  What  is  a  safety  valve?  Why  are  steam  boilers  equipped 
with  safety  valves? 

11.  What  is  a  hem  stitcher?  Why  is  the  hem  stitcher  a  useful 
sewing  machine  attachment? 

12.  What  is  a  T-square?  Why  does  a  carpenter  need  such  a 
tool? 

13.  What  is  the  proper  way  to  hang  a  picture?    Why? 

14.  What  is  subsoil  plowing?  Why  is  subsoil  plowing  of  value 
to  the  farmer? 

15.  What  is  a  war  savings  certificate?  Why  were  these  certifi- 
cates sold  by  the  government? 

16.  What  is  the  Red  Cross?    Why  is  it  needed? 

Sometimes  both  What?  and  Why?  need  to  be  answered 
when  explaining  things. 

Lesson  70  —  A  Letter 

Suppose  you  were  attending  school  away  from  home. 
What  topics  mentioned  in  Lesson  69  would  be  suitable  for 
a  letter  to  your  father  or  your  mother  concerning  the  work 
of  the  school?     Write  the  letter. 

Lesson  71  —  Explaining  by  Telling  a  Story 

Why  do  speakers  sometimes  pause  in  a  speech  to  tell  a 
story?  Why  should  a  speaker  not  tell  a  story  that  has 
no  bearing  on  what  he  is  talking  about?  In  other  words, 
why  should  he  not  tell  a  story  merely  to  entertain  his 
audience? 

As  a  rule,  a  speaker  tells  a  story  to  illustrate  some  point 
that  he  is  trying  to  make  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  story 
sometimes  explains  better  than  any  other  method  of  ex- 
plaining. Abraham  Lincoln  was  famous  for  his  stories  of 
this  kind.  Benjamin  Franklin  also  knew  how  to  tell  stories 
of  this  character. 
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Exercise.  —  Read  the  models  that  follow  and  then  prepare 
for  the  class  discussion.  You  should  be  ready  to  relate 
either  the  experience  suggested  in  Question  2  of  the  Class 
Discussion,  or  that  suggested  in  Question  3. 

Models 
A.    Nothing  Dishonest  is  Useful 

There  was  a  salt  marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  Boston  mill 
J  end,  on  the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we  boys  used  to  stand 
to  fish  for  minnows.  By  much  trampling,  we  had  made  it  a  mere 
quagmire.  My  proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  fit  for  us  to 
stand  upon,  and  I  showed  my  comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones, 
which  were  intended  for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and  which 
would  very  well  suit  our  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening, 
when  the  workmen  were  gone,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  play- 
fellows, and  working  with  them  diligently,  like  so  many  ants, 
sometimes  two  or  three  to  a  stone,  we  brought  them  all  away  and 
built  our  little  wharf.  The  next  morning  the  workmen  were  sur- 
prised at  missing  the  stones,  which  were  found  in  our  wharf.  In- 
quiry was  made  after  the  removers;  we  were  discovered  arid  com- 
plained of;  several  of  us  were  corrected  by  our  fathers;  and,  though 
I  pleaded  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that 
nothing  is  useful  which  is  not  honest. 

—  From  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

B.   Useless  Buying  is  Extravagance 

When  I  was  a  child,  seven  years  old,  my  friends  on  a  holiday 
filled  my  pockets  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where 
they  sold  toys  for  children;  and,  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of 
a  whistle  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I 
voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came 
home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased  with 
my  whistle  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins,  understanding  the  barigain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had 
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given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth;  put  me  in  mind 
what  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money; 
and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with  vexation; 
and  the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me 
pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me,  the  impression  con- 
tinuing on  my  mind;  so  that  often  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy 
some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself,  "Don't  give  too  much 
for  the  whistle,"  and  I  saved  my  money. 

—  From  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .  What  truth  does  the  first  story 
make  clear?  Do  you  agree  with  Franklin's  father?  Did 
Franklin  agree  with  his  father  on  this  point  ? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  some  experience,  either  your  own  or 
some  friend's,  which  illustrates  the  truth  that  Franklin  had 
in  mind? 

{Suggestions:  Something  that  a  player  did  in  a  football  or  basket- 
ball game;  something  that  happened  during  an  examination.) 

3.  What  truth  does  the  second  story  illustrate?  Can  you 
illustrate  the  same  truth  by  something  that  you  yourself 
have  observed  ? 

(Suggestions:  Do  you  know  students  or  others  who  by  their 
habit  of  useless  buying  illustrate  the  point  that  Franklin  had  in 
mind?  Give  details  but  do  not  mention  the  real  name  of  any  person 
to  whom  you  may  refer.) 

4.  Find  the  topic  sentence  of  each  model.  Could  it  be 
placed  anywhere  else? 

5.  Has  your  story  a  topic  sentence?  If  so,  have  you 
decided  where  to  place  it  ? 

Sometiines  one  may  explain  a  point  or  an  idea  by  relating 
a  story. 
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Lesson  72  —  Written  Theme 

Choose  one  of  the  following  proverbs  and  write  from  your 
own  observation  an  experience  that  makes  its  meaning  clear : 

1.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

2.  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight. 

3.  Silence  is  golden. 

4.  Patient  waiters  are  no  losers. 

5.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

6.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

7.  Save  the  pennies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

8.  The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 

9.  Penny  wise,  pound  foolish. 

10.  Defeat  often  proves  to  be  real  success. 

11.  You  can  overcome  evil  with  good;  there  is  no  other  way. 

12.  Pretty  is  as  pretty  does. 

A  proverb  may  be  explained  by  relating  an  experience  that 
illustrates  its  meaning. 

Lesson  73  —  Oral  Reports 

If  your  father  should  send  you  to  find  out  about  railway 
fares,  routes,  and  accommodations  from  your  town  to 
Seattle,  could  you  obtain  all  of  the  needed  information  and 
then  tell  it  to  him  accurately  and  clearly?  To  make  the 
attempt  would  be  excellent  practice  in  English  composition. 

75  the  ability  to  obtain  information  and  then  make  a  report  on 
what  has  been  learned,  of  any  practical  valtief  Give  all  the  proof 
you  can  find  of  the  correctness  of  your  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Think  of  an  instance  of  your  being  asked  to  make  a  report. 

Exercise.  —  Be  prepared  to  report  orally  before  the  class 
on  any  of  the  following.  If  you  desire  information  that 
may  be  had  by  a  personal  interview,  or  by  telephoning, 
arrange  the  interview  or  use  the  telephone.  In  every  case, 
the  report  should  be  complete,  accurate,  and  clear. 
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Suggested  Reports. —  i.  Find  out  for  your  mother  or 
your  sister  the  best  route  to  some  city  she  desires  to  visit : 

I.   Steam  or  electric  way?    Why? 
II.   Best  train  to  take?    Why? 

(a)  Time  of  departure  and  arrival 

(b)  Accommodations,  etc. 
III.  Return  trip 

(a)  Route 

(b)  Time  of  departure  and  arrival 

2.  You  have  been  appointed  by  your  class  president 
(a)  to  obtain  the  principal's  consent  to  use  a  room  in  the 
school  building  for  a  class  meeting,  and  (b)  to  find  a  suitable 
room.  Make  your  report  conform  to  the  following  plan, 
unless  you  can  think  of  a  better  one  : 

I.   Interview  with  principal 
(a)  Consent  given 
(&)  Conditions  imposed  —  what?    Why? 

II.  Room  selected 

(a)  Room  ntimber  or  location 
{b)  Number  of  seats  in  room 
(c)  Available  at  hour  needed? 

3.  Make  a  report  of  your  last  English  recitation: 

(a)  Nimiber  of  students  present.    Names  of  those  absent 

(b)  Nature  of  the  work 

(c)  Nimiber  of  recitations  made.     If  themes  were  read  or 
given  orally,  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  interesting  ones 

(d)  Things  learned 

4.  Report  the  last  meeting  of  your  literary  society,  or 
of  your  social  club. 

5.  Inspect  the  magazines  in  your  school  library,  or  those 
in  your  public  library.     Report  to  the  class: 
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(a)  Those  that  contain  a  great  deal  of  fiction 

(b)  Those  that  are  scientific  in  character 

(c)  Those  intended  for  boys 

(d)  Those  intended  for  both  boys  and  girls 

You  may  comment  during  the  course  of  your  talk  on  the 
magazines  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

6.  You  have  been  elected  president  of  a  school  thrift 
(or  some  other)  club.    Report  to  the  principal  of  the  school : 

(a)  The  officers  of  your  club 

(b)  Its  members 

(c)  Its  purpose 

(d)  A  financial  statement  to  date 

7.  Your  class  wishes  to  have  a  party,  and  you  have  been 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  find  a  suitable  place  and  to 
arrange  for  refreshments.    Report : 

(a)  The  available  places 

(b)  Two  or  three  possible  menus 

(c)  Cost 

(d)  Your  recommendations 

8.  You  have  just  returned  from  a  long  automobile  trip. 
Report  to  yoiu*  father,  who  was  not  along,  the  trip  in  so 
far  as  it  concerned  the  driving  of  the  car,  and  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  car  on  yotu"  arrival : 

(c)  Distance  covered,  average  speed,  gasoline  used,  roads, 
mechanical  troubles 

(6)  Present  condition  of  car 

9.  Report  to  your  classmates  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  some  public  building,  or  the  construction 
of  some  street  in  your  community: 

(a)  Why  improvement  was  needed 
(6)  Cost 

(c)  How  funds  were  provided 
((/)  Quality  of  work  done 
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lo.  There  has  been  an  accident  in  front  of  your  house  or 
near  by.    Report  to  your  brother  who  did  not  see  it : 

(a)  Persons  concerned  and  nature  of  accident 

(b)  Consequences 

(c)  Excitement  caused 

Reports  should  be  complete,  clear,  and  accurate. 

Lesson  74  —  A  Letter 

Write  any  of  the  preceding  reports  in  a  letter  to  the  person 
or  persons  mentioned.  Make,  in  these  exercises,  any  changes 
necessary  to  render  appropriate  a  report  by  means  of  a  letter. 

Lesson  75  —  Written  Theme 

Choose  a  topic  similar  to  any  found  in  this  chapter,  and 
write  a  five  or  six  page  theme.  Do  not  fail  in  this  theme 
to  have: 

1.  A  topic  sentence;   unified  and  coherent  paragraphs 

2.  A  logical  arrangement  of  paragraphs  (time  order  or  some 
other  logical  arrangement) 

3.  Clear  transition  between  the  paragraphs 

Lesson  76  —  Summary 

1.  What  questions  demand  answers  when  explaining? 

2.  How  may  diagrams  and  other  drawings  be  used  in 
explanation? 

3.  What  other  way  of  explaining  is  found  in  this  chapter? 

4.  How  may  the  meaning  of  a  proverb  be  made  clear  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  report?  Of  what  value  is  skill 
in  making  reports  ? 

6!   What  are  three  essentials  of  a  good  report  ? 
7.   What  have  you  learned  about  letter  writing  in  this 
chapter  ? 
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Topics  for  Long  Explanatory  Themes.  —  The  following 
topics  may  be  developed  in  themes  that  are  from  five  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  words  in  length.  In  each  case,  a  carefully 
planned  outline  should  be  constructed  first. 

1.  How  a  high  school  football  (or  basketball)  team  is  trained 

a.  What  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  training 

b.  What  is  done  next,  etc. 

2.  Why  high  school  life  is  attractive  (The  details  of  this  theme 
may  be  grouped  under  such  sub-heads  as: 

a.  Because  of  athletics 

b.  Because  of  social  pleasures 

c.  Because  of  interesting  studies,  etc. 

3.  What  I  have  learned  in  botany  (or  any  other  subject)  this 
term.    (Plan  this  theme  carefully.) 

4.  Why  the  American  Civil  War  was  fought,  and  what  it 
settled.  (Consult  a  history  of  the  United  States.  Prepare  a  care- 
fully planned  outline.) 

5.  Interesting  places  in  our  city  or  community: 

a.  What  places  are  interesting 

b.  What  is  interesting  about  each  of  these  places? 

6.  How  our  city  (town,  county,  or  township)  is  governed. 
(Name  the  chief  officials  and  give  the  duties  of  each.  In  planning 
this  theme,  find  out  which  of  these  officials  have  legislative  duties, 
which  have  executive  or  administrative  duties,  and  which  have 
judicial  duties.    Plan  your  theme  with  these  groups  in  mind.) 

7.  What  I  hope  to  get  from  my  high  school  course.  (Possibly 
the  following  sub-heads  will  be  helpful: 

a.  Vocational  training 

b.  Training  in  citizenship 

c.  Physical  education  and  development 

d.  Other  values 
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8.  How  a  bank  (department  store,  or  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, etc.)  is  run 

a.  General  management 

b.  Departments  —  organization  and  work  or  each,  etc. 

9.  What  I  know  about  the  moon 

a.  Relation  to  the  earth 

b.  Physical  characteristics,  etc. 

10.  Why  I  like  my  chum 

a.  Physical  characteristics  that  appeal  to  me 

b.  His  character 

c.  What  he  has  done  for  me 

11.  How  a  school  annual  or  year-book  is  made 

a.  Selecting  the  staff 

b.  Financing  the  book 

c.  Writing  and  editing  the  book 

d.  The  publisher's  part 

12.  How  a  concrete  road  is  constructed 

a.  How  the  construction  of  the  road  is  authorized 

b.  How  the  money  to  build  the  road  is  raised 

c.  Making  the  grade 

d.  Laying  the  concrete 

13.  How  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  vegetable  garden 

14.  The  duties  of  a  high  school  principal 

15.  Hobbies  I  have  enjoyed 

16.  Ways  of  making  money  outside  of  school  hours.     (Discuss 
the  possibilities  and  the  desirability  of  each  way.) 

17.  How  to  judge  live-stock 

18.  The  advantages  of  a  city  produce  market 

a.  To  the  producer 

b.  To  the  consumer 

19.  How  coal  is  prepared  for  the  market 
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20.  Our  high  school 

a.  When  organized,  number  of  students,  first  building 

and  equipment,  etc. 

b.  The  present  school:   building,  equipment,  number  of 

students,  courses  of  study,  etc. 
c   The  work  of  the  school:  purpose,  and  how  this  purpose 

is  different  from  that  of  a  large  city  (or  a  small  town) 

high  school 
d.   Concluding  remarks 

21.  What  our  high  school  has  accomplished  in  athletics  this 
year 

22.  Why  I  believe  (or  do  not  believe)  in  school  examinations 

23.  The  moving  picture  theatres  of  our  town 

24.  How  a  high  school  play  is  put  on 

a.  Choosing  the  cast 

b.  Coaching  the  players 

c.  Costumes  and  scenery 

d.  The  dress  rehearsal 

e.  The  performance 

25.  The  Fourth  of  July 

a.  Origin  of  holiday 

b.  Character  of  the  first  celebrations  of  this  day 

c.  Character  of  present  day  celebrations 

d.  Concluding  remarks 

26.  First  aid  to  the  injured 

27.  How  to  set  up  and  manage  a  summer  camp  for  boys  (or  for 
girls) 

28.  How  styles  change 

29.  Three  recipes  for  fudge 

30.  Why  a  skilful  fisherman  uses  a  variety  of  bait 

31.  How  artificial  ice  is  made 

32.  How  natural  ice  is  harvested 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TELLING  THE  NEWS 

Lesson  77  —  A  News  Story 

Do  you  read  a  daily  newspaper?  What  page  of  a  news- 
paper interests  you  most?  Why?  Do  you  have  a  school 
paper  in  your  school  ? 

The  news  of  the  day  is  narration  written  in  the  third 
person.  The  great  city  dailies  tell  of  the  whole  world's 
happenings.  The  newspapers  in  small  towns  chronicle 
chiefly  what  has  happened  in  their  communities.  Your 
school  paper,  if  your  school  publishes  one,  prints  what  is 
going  on  in  your  school. 

Some  day  you  may  choose  as  your  profession,  writing 
for  a  city  daily;  but  even  if  you  select  something  else, 
writing  the  news  is  valuable  practice.  It  is  worth  doing 
because  news  stories  must  be  both  clear  and  interesting, 
two  qualities  worth  striving  after. 

What  you  write  for  class  work  may,  if  it  is  well  done,  be 
printed  in  your  town  newspaper,  and,  without  doubt,  in 
your  school  paper.  If  there  is  no  paper  in  your  school, 
try  writing  a  class  newspaper.  Select  a  staff  of  editors  and 
instruct  them  to  collect  the  best  articles  from  the  class, 
to  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Perhaps  you  may  think 
of  a  good  name  for  your  class  paper. 

Exercise.  —  Read  the  model  and  prepare  for  a  lively 
class  discussion. 

136 
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Model 
Brave  Boy  Rescues  Horses 

Edward  Rowland,  a  fifteen-year-old  schoolboy  who  lives  on 
West  Second  Street,  South  Boston,  yesterday  saved  two  horses 
from  a  burning  bam  at  238  Dorchester  Street.  He  was  cheered 
for  his  courage  by  the  crowd  that  had  been  attracted  to  the  fire. 

Young  Rowland  was  the  first  to  notice  the  burning  building. 
Smoke  poured  from  the  doorway  leading  to  where  the  horses  were 
tied  in  their  stalls,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  dashed  in,  and, 
a  minute  later,  came  out  leading  a  frightened  horse.  "There's 
another  inside,"  he  shouted,  and  rushed  back  into  the  stable. 

After  a  few  anxious  moments,  the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  had 
gathered,  broke  into  cheers  as  the  boy  emei-ged  with  the  second 
horse. 

"That  boy  is  a  hero;  he  has  saved  two  horses,"  shouted  some 
one  in  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk. 

"He  deserves  a  medal,"  remarked  the  owner  of  the  horses,  who 
had  just  reached  the  scene  of  the  rescue. 

—  Adapted  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first 
paragraph  ? 

2.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  second  paragraph?  At  what 
point  does  the  third  paragraph  begin  ?    What  is  its  topic  ? 

3.  Explain  each  use  of  quotation  marks  in  the  model. 

4.  In  what  person  is  the  selection  written  ?  What  personal 
pronouns  are  used  ? 

5.  Point  out  the  descriptive  expressions  in  the  article. 

Lesson  78  —  Selecting  and  Arranging  Details 

The  writer  of  the  model  in  Lesson  77  has  in  the  first 
sentence  answered  the  **  Four  I^'s  "  —  Who?  When?  Where? 
What?  Read  the  opening  sentence  again  to  see  if  this  is 
not  true: 
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Edward  Rowland,  a  fifteen-year-old  school  boy  who  lives  on 
West  Second  Street,  South  Boston,  yesterday  saved  two  horses 
from  a  burning  bam  at  238  Dorchester  Street. 

Who?  —  Edward  Rowland,  a  fifteen-year-old  school  boy  who 
lives  on  West  Second  Street,  South  Boston. 

When?  —  Yesterday. 

Where?  —  238  Dorchester  Street. 

What?  —  He  bravely  saved  two  horses  from  a  burning  bam. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  supplements 
the  answer  to  What?  contained  in  the  first  sentence.  In 
other  words,  the  first  sentence  tells  us  what  the  boy  did  that 
was  brave,  and  the  second  tells  what  the  crowd  did  because 
of  the  boy's  courage.  The  first  paragraph  is,  in  fact,  a 
summary  of  the  entire  selection;  that  is,  it  tells  in  brief  all 
that  is  told  in  detail  in  the  two  paragraphs  that  complete 
the  narrative. 

The  first  paragraph  of  a  news  story  answers  the  "  Four  W's." 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  model  gives  the  details  of 
the  boy's  courageous  act.  The  third  contains  the  details 
of  what  the  crowd  and  the  owner  said  because  of  his 
bravery. 

The  remaining  paragraphs  of  a  news  story  give  the  details 
that  have  been  summarized  by  the  '*  Four  T^'s."  Emphasis  is 
always  placed  on  what  happened. 

Practice.  —  Read  thoughtfully  the  following  articles  from 
a  high  school  paper  and  then  answer  the  following  questions : 

I.  What  part  of  each  is  simimary?  What  information  does  this 
summary  contain?    Is  each  of  the  "Four  M^s"  answered? 

2.  What  thought  of  the  simimary  is  elaborated  in  the  second 
paragraph?    What  in  the  third?    etc. 

3.  What  thought  of  the  summary  of  "Rhind  Wins  Meet"  is 
not  elaborated  further?    Can  you  account  for  this? 
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A.   Rhind  Wins  Meet 

Most  of  the  credit  for  winning  the  Lake  County  track  and  field 
meet  held  at  Harrison  Park  on  May  12,  is  due  Eric  Rhind,  captain 
of  the  team.  He  broke  one  county  record,  tied  another,  and  gained 
individual  honors.  Newell  Robbins,  Sholto  Howat  and  Russell 
Oltz  gained  other  points  for  Hanover.  Gary  won  second  place, 
and  Ix)well,  third  place. 

Rhind  broke  the  county  record  for  the  himdred  yard  dash  by 
running  it  in  ten  and  one-fifth  seconds,  and  tied  the  county  record 
for  the  four  hundred  and  forty  yard  dash  made  in  1905  by  Blair 
of  Hammond,  by  running  it  in  fifty-two  and  two-fifths  seconds. 
He  won  first  place  also  in  the  two  hundred  twenty  yard  dash  which 
he  ran  in  twenty-three  and  three-fifths  seconds.  He  tied  with 
Szold  of  Gary  for  third  place  in  the  running  high  jump.  In  all,  he 
won  fifteen  and  one-half  points  for  Hanover. 

Other  members  of  the  team  won  points.  Newell  Robbins  took 
first  place  in  the  running  high  jump,  second  place  in  the  one  hun- 
dred twenty  yard  hurdles,  and  third  place  in  the  running  broad 
jump.  Sholto  Howat  won  second  place  in  the  running  broad  jump. 
Russell  Oltz  won  third  place  in  the  shot  put. 

B.    The  Ford  Wins 

The  debating  class  has  held  two  humorous  debates  this  term. 
The  first,  which  was  held  on  March  2,  was  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Resolved  that  a  cross,  neat  housekeeper  is  preferable  to  a 
slovenly,  good  natured  one."  The  next  debate  was  held  on  March 
9.  The  question  was,  "Resolved,  that  a  Ford  is  more  useful  than 
a  wheelbarrow." 

The  first  was  listened  to  by  an  extremely  appreciative  audi- 
ence which  filled  Mr.  Marvin's  room.  Paul  Davis  and  Virgil 
Reiter  had  the  affirmative,  and  Herman  Yaras-  and  Archie 
Brewer,  the  negative.  The  negative  convinced  the  audience  that 
a  slovenly,  goodnatured  housekeeper  is  preferable  to  the  other 
kind. 

As  a  result  of  an  over-crowded  room  at  the  first  debate,  Mr. 
Marvin  procured  the  assembly  for  the  second  one.    This  debate 
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was  won  by  the  affirmative  team,  Archie  Brewer  and  Edmonton 
Davis,  who  were  opposed  by  Virgil  Reiter  and  Herman  Krieger. 
The  assembly  was  filled  with  those  who  remained  to  hear  the  fun. 

Lesson  79  —  Written  News  Story 

Write  a  news  article.  Your  editor  (the  teacher)  will  ask 
you  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
write  on  some  school  happening.  Remember  the  three 
essentials  of  a  well-written  news  article : 

I.   Clearness  2.    Interest  3.    Accuracy 

The  list  of  topics  that  follows  is  micrely  suggestive.  Look 
about  to  see  what  is  happening  in  your  school. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.   The  football  game  last  Saturday 

2.  The  freshman  class  meeting 

3.  Last  oral  composition  day 

4.  General  assembly  last  Tuesday 

5.  Hanover  wins  the  debate 

6.  High  school  student  injured 

7.  Howard  Brewster  wins  class  honors 

8.  The  oratorical  contest 

9.  Hanover  has  visitors'  day 

10.  Class  makes  fine  record 

11.  Printing  class  organized 

12.  The  sophomore  party 

13.  Hallowe'en  masquerade 

14.  School  fair  a  success 

15.  School  savings  bank  estabHshed 

16.  Lunchroom  equipment  arrives 

17.  High  school  student  returns 

18.  Old  graduate  speaks  to  students 

19.  New  students  enroll 

20.  Teachers  visit  schools 

21.  Write  Exercise  13,  above,  humorously 

22.  Write  Exercise  2,  above,  himiorously 
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Class  Discussion. —  i.  Did  the  first  paragraph  of  each 
of  the  articles  read  answer  the  "  Four  W's"  with  emphasis 
on  the  what? 

2.  Did  the  remaining  paragraphs  give  the  details  that 
were  siimmarized  in  the  first  paragraph  ? 

Lesson  80  —  A  **  Nose  for  News  " 

A  reporter  who  readily  finds  news  that  is  interesting  is 
said  to  have  a  "  nose  for  news."  This  assignment  is  to 
afford  you  an  opportunity  to  find,  without  suggestion  by  the 
teacher,  something  worth  writing  about  that  has  happened, 
or  will  happen  soon,  in  your  school.  Come  to  class  prepared 
to  read  your  contribution.  Remember  the  three  essentials: 
(i)  Clearness,  (2)  Interest,  and  (3)  Accuracy.  The  use  of 
dialogue  is  not  necessary.  Do  not  forget  the  value  of  de- 
scriptive touches. 

Model 
Fair  Was  Great  Success 

Although  the  weather  was  not  favorable,  more  than  twelve 
hundred  pleasure-seeking  students  and  friends  of  the  school  were 
present  at  the  first  annual  high  school  fair,  bringing  enough  money 
with  them  to  leave,  when  they  had  gone,  the  five  hundred  dollars 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  school.  The  rooms  given 
over  to  the  various  attractions  could  scarcely  hold  the  crowd  of 
eager  spectators. 

Everybody  present  was  well  entertained.  On  the  first  floor, 
members  of  the  public-speaking  class  took  part  in  the  play,  "How 
the  Vote  Was  Won,"  and  in  the  vaudeville.  Much  fine  talent  was 
shown  by  the  " Humanaphone "  and  the  "German  Band."  Miss 
Latta  in  the  same  room  delighted  the  audience  with  a  humorous 
Dutch  reading. 

Many  rejoiced  at  the  results  of  their  "fishing  trips"  to  the  "fish 
pond"  on  the  second  floor.  Others  gave  vent  to  their  shopping 
mood  at  the  beautiful  sewing  and  art  booths,  and  at  the  auction 
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sale.  Crowds  of  those  who  delighted  in  mystery  gathered  in  the 
"den  of  horrors"  and  at  the  fortune  teller's  quarters.  Those  in  a 
less  mystical  mood,  met  at  the  "silly- wet"  studio  to  have  their 
profiles  reproduced. 

On  the  third  floor,  the  circus  aroused  much  merriment  and  was 
very  much  enjoyed.  The  domestic  science  "Dames  of  Holland" 
served  a  delicious  luncheon.  Peanuts  and  candy  were  sold  by 
students  of  the  Latin  department. 

But  the  menacing  cloud  of  the  law  himg  over  the  occasion,  as  it 
always  does.  With  "Judge"  Bassett  on  the  bench,  sad  was  the 
fate  of  him  who  violated  the  "ordinances";  and  sadder  still,  the 
fate  of  him  who  failed  to  pay  his  fine.  However,  this  did  not 
detract  from  anyone's  enjoyment.  So,  that  with  the  assistance  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  drtrni  corps,  the  fair  was  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  Newton  High  School. 

Lesson  81  —  Criticizing  News  Stories 

Bearing  in  mind  what  you  have  learned  of  the  way  to 
write  the  news,  find  a  news  story  in  your  home  newspaper 
that  you  consider  (a)  well  written,  or  (b)  poorly  written. 
Bring  the  article  tc  class.  Be  prepared  to  prove  any  state- 
ment you  may  make  regarding  it. 

Lesson  82  —  Oral  News  Story 

Prepare  to  give  orally  the  imagined  news  stories  suggested 
by  any  two  of  the  following  headlines.  Your  stories  should 
match  the  head  lines.  Imagine  that  you  are  dictating  the 
stories  over  a  telephone  to  a  stenographer  in  a  newspaper 
office  where  you  are  employed  as  a  reporter.  Tell  each 
narrative  in  the  past  tense. 

I 
BOY  SKATES  ON  FLOATING  ICE 

Exciting  Five  Minutes  at 
Half  Moon  Lake 
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RESCUES  DROWNING  GIRL 
Brave  High  School  Lad 
Dives  in  Nick  of  Time 

3 

GRAYVILLE  HIGH  HUMBLED 

Hampton  Defeats  Rival 

3  —  o  in  Championship  Game 

4 

WINS  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

Eau  Claire  High  School  First  in 

Public  Speaking  League 

5 

CLASS  OFFICERS  ELECTED 

Sophomores  Select  Fred  Drayton, 

President;  Horace  Thompson, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

6 

TORNADO  SWEEPS   VALLEY 

Trees  Uprooted;   Roads  Obstructed; 

Houses  Wrecked 

Lesson  83  —  A  Letter 

Suppose  a  house  in  your  neighborhood  burned  last  night. 
Write  a  letter  in  news  form,  telling  some  friend  in  another 
town  about  it. 

Lesson  84  —  Publishing  a  Class  Newspaper 

Probably  some  of  yoiu*  news  articles  will  appear  in  your 
school  paper.     In  any  event,  you  may  have  a  class  news- 
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paper.  The  teacher  may  appoint,  or  the  class  may  elect, 
four  or  five  assistants,  each  of  whom  will  have  charge  of 
a  special  section.  The  following  suggestions  as  to  the 
assistants  needed  may  be  helpful : 

Athletics  Editor  —  Who  writes  the  news  of  games,  etc. 
Class  Editor  —  Who  is  especially  responsible  for  all  class  news. 
General  News  Editor  —  Who  attends  to  all  news  concerning  the 
entire  school  that  does  not  belong  to  the  other  editors. 

Editorial   Writer  —  Who  looks   after   the    editorial    columns. 
Advertising  Manager  —  Who  writes  the  advertisements. 

The  assistant  editors  (or  the  staff)  having  been  chosen, 
the  teacher  should  turn  over  to  them  all  the  news  articles 
written  during  the  preceding  week.  These  assistants  should 
then  hold  a  conference.  At  this  conference,  the  news 
stories  should  be  classified  as  articles  on  athletics,  class 
news,  or  general  news.  Each  assistant  should,  from  the 
matter  that  belongs  to  his  department,  then  select  the  best 
articles  for  the  class  newspaper. 

When  these  articles  have  been  selected,  the  assistants 
should  arrange  the  newspaper,  placing  general  school  news 
on  the  first  pages,  class  news  on  the  pages  following,  etc. 
When  the  class  paper  has  been  prepared,  it  should  be  read 
to  the  class. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  imitate  a  real  newspaper 
to  the  extent  of  having  head  lines  ? 

Should  the  editors  select  for  the  class  newspaper  an  article 
that  contains  interesting  news,  but  is  poorly  written?  Be- 
fore being  included,  such  articles  should  at  least  be  returned 
to  their  authors  for  rewriting. 

The  following  illustrates  the  make-up  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  first  page  of  one  class  newspaper.  This 
paper  is  mimeographed,  and  sold  to  numerous  subscribers. 
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VOLUME  I,  NUMBER  4. 
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PRICE    5   CENTS. 


PRESIDENT   SCHOFIELD 
ADDRESSES  SCHOOL 

On  February  17,  President  Schofield 
addressed  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  He  chose  a  very  interesting 
subject,  "The  Rind  of  Girl  and  Boy 
I  Uke." 

He  spoke  for  fifteen  minutes,  dealing 
with  Campfire  Clubs  and  Boy  Scouts. 
He  also  promised  to  give  us  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  one  of  his  canoe  trips  in 
the  Rainy  Lake  Region  of  Minnesota 
and  Canada,  if  we  asked  for  a  return 
date.  We  are  looking  forward  with 
great  expectation  to  this  talk. 

FACULTY   NEWS 

The  Misses  Short,  MacDermott, 
Hanson,  McKee,  Winter,  Craney, 
(loshaw  and  Myers  will  be  graduated 
thb  February. 

The  Misses  MacDermott  and  Short 
have  accepted  positions  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.  Fau  Claire  is  fortunate  to 
obtain  such  good  teachers. 

The  Misses  Pettis,  Newhouse  and 
Miller  spent  the  week-end  at  their 
homes  in  .\ugusta.  Just  as  Boston  was 
the  city  of  great  poets,  Augu&ta  is  the 
city  of  worthy  pedagogues. 

Miss  MacDermott  was  the  guest  of 
Miss  Winter  at  her  home  in  Augusta 
the  last  week-end. 

January  9  was  Miss  Mary  Tofelt's 
birthday. 

REMARKS 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  our 
editor-in-chief,  Leif  Lokvam,  he  of  the 
dignified  position,  faultless  mien,  and 
engaging  smile,  is  an  inveterate  user 
of  face  powder  and  perfume.  He  is 
charged  with  possession  of  a  frivolous 
instnuncnt;  to  wit,  one  powder  puff, 
which  it  is  said  he  has  used  on  various 
occaskms. 


SCHOOL'S   DEBATERS 
ENLIGHTEN   PARENTS 

Last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association, 
our  two  debating  teams  met  and  de- 
bated the  question,  "Resolved,  that  it 
would  benefit  this  city  to  take  over 
the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  Light  and 
Power  Company's  local  holdings.  " 
The  affirmative,  the  losing  side,  was 
upheld  by  Kathryn  Hopkins,  Leif 
Lokvam,  Milton  Leadhom,  William 
Stevens  and  George  Luebkeman;  the 
negative,  by  Marie  Ingles.  Robert 
Standen,  Francis  Wilcox,  Lorraine 
Arnold  and  Blanche  Calkins. 

Both  sides  presented  excellent  points 
and  the  rebuttals  were  ver>'  good.  The 
affirmative  brought  out  the  fact  that 
private  owners  try  to  make  a  great 
profit  on  their  businesses;  and  the 
negative,  that  municipal  ownership  is 
weak  and  graft  is  to  be  feared.  The 
judges  were  Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Welch 
and  Mr.  Rounds.  The  decision  reached 
by  them  was  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  negative. 

PERSONALS 

Miss  Frawley,  Miss  Mcllquham, 
Mi.ss  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Brewer  at- 
tended a  teachers'  convention  at  Chip- 
pewa   Falls,  on    Friday,  February    11. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Carberry  spoke  Tues- 
day evening,  February  15,  at  the 
P.  T.  A.  She  emphasized  the  need  of 
the  right  kind  of  public  recreation  and 
also  the  need  of  close  relations  between 
the  parents  and  the  teachers. 

Miss  Alice  Johnson  substituted  in 
the  Third  Ward  School  of  Eau  Claire 
last  week. 

Miss  Von  Berg  spent  the  week-end 
at  her  home  in  Fairchild. 

Mrs.  John  Barron  visited  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  on  February  22. 
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Exercise.  —  Prepare  a  class  newspaper.  Allow  the 
assistant  editors  time  in  which  to  arrange  the  paper.  The 
reading  and  the  discussion  of  the  finished  product  in  all 
probability  will  require  an  entire  class  period. 

Class  Discussion  (when  class  paper  is  read) .  —  i .  Did 
each  newspaper  article  answer  the  **  Four  W's  "  in  its  first 
paragraph? 

2 .  Was  a  definite  What?  contained  in  each  first  paragraph  ? 

3.  Did  succeeding  paragraphs  give  all  the  necessary 
details  ? 

4.  Make  very  clear  exactly  how  each  of  the  unsatisfactory 
articles,  if  any,  may  be  made  satisfactory. 

Remember  that  a  good  reader  makes  pleased  listeners. 
Read  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  entire  class,  enunciate 
distinctly,  and  make  everybody  realize  that  3^ou  are  very 
much  alive. 

The  best  of  these  articles  may  be  printed  in  the  school 
paper;  the  very  best,  even  in  the  town  newspaper. 

Newspaper  writing  is  valuable  practice  and  good  fun. 

Lesson  85  —  A  Letter 

Write  a  letter  to  a  former  chum  who  now  attends  another 
high  school,  telling  him  all  about  your  experiences  as  a 
reporter  for  yoiu-  class  newspaper. 

Lesson  86  —  Want  "Ads."  and  Notices 

Sometime  or  other  everyone  has  occasion  to  write  a  want 
**  ad.,"  or  a  notice  for  a  newspaper. 

Exercise.  —  Write  three  want  "  ads."  or  notices.  Try 
to  write  real,  not  imaginary,  ones. 
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Models 


ti.  LOST  —  Fountain  pen,  Wakefield,  gold  band,  clip  holder, 
small  piece  broken  out  of  cap.  Please  leave  at  principal's  office  or 
return  to  Robert  Wills,  Section  Room  32. 

2.  FOR  SALE  —  Bicycle,  Speed  King,  practically  new,  alumi- 
num finish,  pneumatic  seat,  new  non-skid  tires,  complete  tool-kit. 
Telephone  1460-J,  or  call  at  206  West  Dempster  Street. 

3.  STRAYED  —  Pony,  Shetland,  unusually  small,  white  star 
in  forehead,  very  shaggy  mane  and  tail,  scar  on  left  front  leg  just 
above  the  knee.    Reward.    Return  to  140  North  Fifth  Street. 

4.  FOR  RENT  —  House,  in  Homewood  subdivision,  32  Detroit 
Street;  eight  rooms  and  bath,  furnace  heat,  fireplace,  electric 
lights,  hardwood  finish  and  floors  throughout,  sL\  large  closets, 
fruit  and  laundry  rooms  in  basement,  large  screened  porch;  house 
in  excellent  repair.    Telephone  Hammond  1449,  or  call. 

5.  NOTICE  —  The  second  annual  high  school  fair  will  be  held 
at  the  high  school  building,  comer  of  Highland  Street  and  Calu- 
met Avenue,  on  Friday  evening,  December  14.  The  attractions 
will  include  roller  skating  in  the  gymnasium,  comic  opera  in  the 
auditorimn,  a  band  concert,  fancy  work  and  art  sales,  and  luncheon 
and  candy  at  popular  prices. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .  Explain  the  use  of  the  dashes  in 
the  preceding  advertisements. 

2.  Prepare  a  list  of  five  things  about  which  you  can 
write  advertisements,  or  notices. 

Selecting  Details.  —  If  a  boy  is  identifying  a  lost  baseball 
that  has  been  left  at  the  principal's  oflfice,  should  he  mention 
the  characteristics  common  to  all  baseballs  —  that  the  ball 
is  spherical,  leather  covered,  and  about  the  size  of  an  orange? 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  an  old  one,  posssibly  he  will  say  that 
on  one  side  the  stitching  is  loose,  and  that  it  is  not  quite 
round  any  more.  Such  a  descnption  will  sen^e  to  identify 
the  lost  property  if  it  is  in  the  principal's  possession.  This 
is  true  because  we  picture  an  object  best  when  we  have 
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details  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  object  described,  or  are 
peculiar  to  it. 

Among  the  models,  the  description  of  the  fountain  pen 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  selection  of  conspicuous  or 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Some  of  the  details  are 
more  distinctive  than  others:  for  example,  those  that  convey 
the  information  that  the  pen  has  a  gold  band,  and  that  a 
small  piece  has  been  broken  from  the  cap. 

When  composing  a  want  "  ad."  or  a  notice,  select  details 
that  are  conspicuous  in  the  thing  described,  or  that  are  pecuUar 
to  it. 

Arranging  Details.  —  Details  that  are  alike  in  kind  shotdd 
be  placed  together.  The  arrangement  that  is  usually  em- 
ployed is  the  very  common  one  of  placing  general  details 
first  and  then  the  more  specific  details  next.  To  make  this 
point  clear,  let  us  examine  the  arrangement  of  details  in  the 
models.    The  plans  of  two  of  them  follow : 

1.  General  detail:   Fountain  pen. 

Specific  details:  Wakefield,  gold  band,  clip  holder,  small  piece 
broken  out  of  cap. 

2.  General  detail:   Bicycle. 

Specific  details:  Speed  King,  practically  new,  aluminum  finish, 
pneumatic  seat,  new  non-skid  tires,  complete  tool-kit. 

Like  details  of  a  want  "  ad.'*  or  of  a  notice  should  be  placed 
together. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  You  have  lost  a  school  book  in  which 
you  have  failed  to  write  your  name.  Write  an  advertisement  for 
the  school  paper,  describing  the  book  and  asking  for  its  return. 

2.  Your  collie  has  disappeared.  Write  an  advertisement  for 
your  home  paper,  describing  the  collie  and  offering  a  reward. 

3.  Write  an  advertisement  of  your  bicycle,  which  you  may  pre- 
tend you  wish  to  sell. 

4.  Choose  any  other  topic  and  write  an  advertisement. 
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Lesson  87  — Poorly  Written  Want  "Ads." 

Criticize  first  the  selection  and  then  the  arrangement  of 
the  details  of  the  following : 

1.  FOR  SALE  —  Bicycle,  complete  tool-kit,  new  non-skid  tires, 
practically  new,  pneumatic  seat,  aluminum  finish.  Speed  King. 

2.  STRAYED  —  Pony,  very  shaggy  mane  and  tail,  scar  on 
left  front  leg  just  above  the  knee,  Shetland,  unusually  small,  white 
star  in  forehead. 

3.  NOTICE  —  The  attractions  of  the  second  annual  high  school 
fair  will  include  roller  skating  in  the  gymnasium,  comic  opera  in 
the  auditorium,  a  band  concert,  fancy  work  and  art  sales,  and 
luncheon  and  candy  at  popular  prices.  The  feiir  will  be  held  at 
the  high  school  building,  comer  of  Highland  Street  and  Calumet 
Avenue,  on  Friday  evening,  December  14. 

4.  LOST  —  Pocket  book  on  Wahiut  Street.  Finder  return  to 
Leader  office. 

5.  FOR  SALE  —  Rabbits  one  year  old,  easily  kept. 

6.  FOR  SALE  —  House,  owner  compelled  to  leave  city.  Call 
Red  1993. 

When  writing  a  want  "ad."  or  a  notice,  select  details  that 
clearly  distinguish  the  thing  described,  and  arrange  these 
details  so  that  those  that  are  general  in  character  come  first. 
Important  details  should  not  be  omitted. 

Lesson  88  —  Descriptions  that  Identify 

Prepare  to  give  orally  any  five  of  the  following : 

1.  Describe  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  your  English  recitation 
room  so  that  other  members  of  the  class  can  identify  it  without 
guessing. 

2.  Describe  a  book  on  the  teacher's  desk  so  clearly  that  anyone 
in  the  class  can  bring  it  to  you. 

3.  Describe  a  classmate  or  schoolmate  so  that  your  listeners 
will  readily  know  to  whom  you  refer.    Choose  some  one  who,  in 
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a  general  way,  is  not  very  different  from  other  members  of  the 
class. 

4.  Describe  some  person  who  is  not  of  the  class  but  is  well  known 
to  all.  Then  ask  members  of  the  class  the  name  of  the  person 
described. 

5.  You  have  asked  a  neighbor,  in  a  neighborhood  where  there 
are  several  pet  rabbits,  if  he  has  seen  your  rabbit.  Describe  the 
rabbit  as  you  would  describe  it  to  him. 

6.  Your  hat  is  gone  when  you  are  ready  to  go  home  from  school. 
Describe  your  hat  to  some  one  who  is  helping  you  to  find  it. 

7.  Marjorie,  your  little  sister,  has  wandered  away  and  can't 
be  found.  Describe  her  to  the  policeman  whom  you  have  asked 
to  help  find  her. 

8.  Charles,  a  cousin  who  has  never  seen  you,  is  to  meet  you  at 
the  train.  Give  orally  a  description  of  yourself  that  will  enable 
him  to  identify  you  in  the  crowd  at  the  railway  station. 

9.  Write  a  For  Sale  advertisement  for  the  house  in  which  you 
live. 

An  identification  should  contain  details  that  serve  to  point 
out  clearly  the  object  described. 

Lesson  89  —  A  Letter 

Assume  that  you  are  to  transfer  at  Chicago  from  the 
Monon  Railway  to  the  Northwestern,  on  your  way  alone  to 
St.  Paul.  Your  mother  is  afraid  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  find  your  way  from  one  railway  station  to  the  other,  and 
therefore  decides  to  ask  a  friend  of  your  family  who  lives 
in  Chicago,  to  see  you  safely  across  that  city.  Suppose  this 
friend  has  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  Write  for  your 
mother,  a  letter  to  this  friend,  telling  him  exactly  when 
you  will  arrive  in  Chicago,  the  name  of  the  station,  the 
number  of  the  train,  the  time  it  is  due,  what  you  look  like, 
and  how  you  will  be  dressed.  The  friend  will  thus  be  able 
to  meet  you,  and  to  recognize  you  when  you  step  off  the 
train.  . 
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Lesson  93  —  Editorials :  My  Opinion 

An  editorial  is  an  expression  of  an  editor's  opinion  on 
some  topic  of  general  interest.  It  is  frequently  inspired  by 
some  important  current  event. 

Read  the  following  editorial  from  a  school  paper.  Study 
the  class  discussion  that  follows  the  model. 

Model 

The  borrowing  of  theme  paper  from  one's  schoolmates  is  a  very 
bad  habit.  It  is  generally  an  injustice  to  the  person  from  whom 
the  paper  is  borrowed  and,  if  continued  long,  is  injurious  to  the 
borrower.  The  injustice  is  easily  seen  when  one  remembers  that, 
in  borrowing,  a  person  may  be  shifting  to  some  one  else  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  walk  to  the  school  supply  store  to  buy  a 
fresh  supply,  and  also  that  paper  now-a-days  is  expensive.  In  fact, 
a  certain  girl  of  our  school  became  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself 
a  few  days  ago  when  her  mother,  on  learning  that  she  had  borrowed 
paper  at  various  times  from  friends,  pointed  out  to  her  the  fact 
that,  in  reality,  she  was  borrowing  small  simis  of  money  from 
them! 

But  the  most  serious  result  of  this  habit  is  the  effect  it  has,  in 
time,  on  the  borrower.  A  borrower  is  not  very  likely  to  learn 
to  look  ahead  and  plan  his  affairs.  A  student  who  knows  that  his 
friend  has  paper  and  is  willing  to  depend  on  this  friend  in  emergen- 
cies is  training  himself  never  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  It 
also  would  seem  that  in  the  long  run,  the  borrower's  self  respect 
must  suffer,  for  he  is,  in  a  way,  a  kind  of  dependent.  Finally,  there 
is  the  danger  that  the  person  who  borrows  will  at  last  actually 
believe  that  there  is  truth  in  the  falsehood  that  sometimes  things 
of  value  may  be  had  for  nothing. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.  Note  that  the  editorial  is  written 
in  the  third  person.     Why? 

2.  What  is  the  topic  sentence  of  this  editorial? 

3.  What  is  the  topic  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph? 
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4.  Justify  the  sentence  order  in  the  first  paragraph;  in 
the  second. 

5.  Point  out  the  echo  words  in  the  first  paragraph;  in 
the  second. 

6.  What  expressions  connect  the  thought  of  the  first 
paragraph  with  that  of  the  second  ? 

7.  Prepare  a  brief  outHne  of  this  editorial. 

Lesson  91  —  Editorials  for  Class  Paper 

Write  an  editorial,  suitable  for  a  class  newspaper,  on  any 
one  of  the  topics  suggested  in  the  following  list,  or  on  some 
other  topic  that  you  prefer.  Use  the  third  person  throughout 
the  editorial. 

1.  Photographing  wild  birds  is  a  fine  sport. 

2.  Walking  is  an  interesting  and  beneficial  form  of  exercise. 

3.  We  should  publish  a  school  paper  in  our  school. 

4.  City  boys  and  girls  should  know  more  about  the  country. 

5.  A  vegetable  garden  can  be  made  to  pay. 

6.  High  school  boys  who  are  physically  strong  should  learn  to' 
play  football. 

7.  Every  high  school  girl  should  learn  how  to  sew  and  cook. 

8.  The  lockers  in  our  school  should  be  kept  in  better  order. 

9.  The  street  car  service  to  our  school  is  not  satisfactory. 

10.  School  life  is  not  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  sometimes 
pictured. 

11.  School  spirit  helps  to  make  a  better  high  school. 

12.  Stamp  collecting  is  an  interesting  hobby. 

13.  Every  boy  should,  if  possible,  become  a  Boy  Scout. 

14.  America  owes  a  great  deal  to  France. 

15.  Our  school  should  have  a  school  farm.     . 

16.  Except  in  harvest  time,  farmers  should  work  fewsr  hours 
each  day. 

17.  We  need  more  students  at  games. 

18.  On  to  Gary! 

19.  Our  class  paper. 
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20. 

Late  hours. 

21. 

Our  chances  for  the  championship. 

22. 

Another  victory. 

23. 

Thrift  for  high  school  students. 

24. 

The  cigarette. 

25. 

The  new  dances. 

26. 

Are  we  awake? 

27. 

To  the  seniors. 

28. 

Less  feathers  and  fuss  at  graduation 

29. 

Our  yell  leader. 

Lesson  92  —  Another  Class  Paper 

Get  out  another  class  newspaper.    Include  a  want  "ad." 
section  and  an  editorial  page. 

Lesson  93  —  Cartoons 


(    »0  LIKE     TO  \i 

\  BI7«M<i   DOWN         I 

.  Vthat   CROVV^ 


Class   Discussion.  —  i .   What  world  condition  prompted 
the  cartoonist  to  draw  this  cartoon? 

2.  What  are  th?  details  of  the  cartoon  that  the  reader 
must  understand  before  he  can  explain  it  ? 

3.  What  does  the  cartoon  say  ?, 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  same  point  ? 

Lesson  94  —  Explaining  a  Cartoon 

Explain  orally  a  cartoon  that  you  have  fotmd  in  a  mag- 
zine. 
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Model  '^*'        • 

A  Risky  Shot 

When  the  war  began,  many  men  enHsted  and  others  were  drafted. 
This  caused  a  shortage  of  labor.  Therefore,  employers  paid  high 
wages  to  their  employees.  Prices  went  up  on  account  of  war 
demand  and  because  the  manufacturer  had  to  pay  so  much  for 
this  labor. 

The  principal  details  of  the  cartoon  are  the  man  with  the  shot- 
gun, and  the  crow  and  the  hen  seated  so  closely  together  on  a 
fence  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  man  to  shoot  one  without  hitting 
the  other.  The  man  with  the  gun  is  the  consumer  who  wants  to 
kill  the  crow,  high  prices;  but  in  doing  so  he  will  hit  the  hen,  high 
wages.  He  wants  to  bring  down  high  prices  but  he  does  not  want 
to  bring  down  high  wages.    So  he  does  not  know  what  to  do. 

My  opinion  is  the  same  as  the  cartoonist's;  that  is,  if  high  prices 
are  to  go  down,  high  wages  will  also  have  to  go  down.  This  is 
becoming  the  opinion  of  many  people. 

Observe  that  this  model  has  the  following  plan : 

a.  World  condition  on  which  cartoon  is  based  (paragraph  i) 

b.  Details  of  cartoon  and  their  interpretation  (paragraph  2) 

c.  The  writer's  opinion  (paragraph  3) 

Lesson  95  —  Explaining  a  Cartoon 

Write  an  explanation  of  some  cartoon  that  interests  you. 
Paste  the  cartoon  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of  your  manu- 
script. Use  the  plan  suggested  in  the  preceding  lesson,  or 
some  other  just  as  good. 

Lesson  96  —  A  Letter 

Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  home  newspaper, 
commending  or  adversely  criticizing  some  cartoon  that  has 
recently  appeared  in  this  newspaper. 
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Lesson  97  —  Summary 

1.  What  should  the  first  paragraph  of  a  newspaper 
narrative  contain  ?    The  remaining  paragraphs  ? 

2.  What  are  the  three  essentials  of  a  well-written  news- 
paper narrative? 

3.  Why  is  newspaper  writing  valuable  practice? 

4.  How  should  the  details  of  a  want  "  ad."  or  of  a  notice 
be  selected  ?    How  should  they  be  arranged  ? 

5.  How  should  the  details  of  a  description  that  is  in- 
tended to  identify  be  selected?  How  should  they  be 
arranged  ? 

6.  What  is  an  editorial?  In  what  person  should  an 
editorial  be  written?  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  the  use  of 
this  person  ? 

7.  What  is  a  cartoon?  Suggest  an  original  plan  for  ex- 
plaining a  cartoon. 

8.  In  class,  exchange  letters  written  to  the  editor  of  some 
newspaper.    Comment  on  each  letter: 

a.   Does  the  letter  reveal  the  type  of  person  who  wrote  it? 
h.  Is  the  letter  convincing? 

c.  Is  it  well  written  in  every  way? 

d.  Any  other  cxjmment. 


CHAPTER  IX 

RELATING  INCIDENTS 

Lesson  98 — ^  Study  of  a  Model 

Did  you  ever  try  to  tell  an  incident  ?  Did  you  tell  it  well  ? 
Would  ability  to  relate  an  incident  well  be  of  value  to  you? 
Give  your  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Exercise.  —  Study  the  following  model  and  prepare  the 
questions  suggested  for  class  discussion. 

Model 
An  Exciting  Game 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  first  saw  our  high  school  team 
play  football.  Almost  the  entire  high  school  was  on  the  side  lines. 
I  thought  our  team  surely  would  win. 

The  first  half  ended  without  a  score  for  either  side,  but  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  half  a  player  of  the  opposing  team 
charged  across  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown.  Afterwards,  a  goal 
was  kicked.  This  made  the  score  seven  to  nothing  against  us. 
Then,  nothing  more  happened  until  the  end  of  the  last  quarter, 
when  the  full  back  on  our  team  grabbed  the  ball  and  raced  down 
the  field  with  it.  How  we  yelled!  On  he  ran,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  goal.  Finally,  he  crossed  the  Hne.  If  goal  were  kicked,  the 
score  would  be  a  tie  and  our  opponents  would  not  win  the  game. 

The  ball  was  placed.  One  of  our  players  stepped  back,  ran 
forward,  and  kicked  it.  The  ball  soared  into  the  air,  neared  the 
crossbar  of  the  goal  posts,  and  dropped  —  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bar.    The  goal  had  not  been  made ;  the  game  was  lost ! 

—  Adapted  from  St.  Nicholas, 
156 
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Class  Discussion.  —  1 .  Did  you  ever  see  a  football 
game?  One  of  the  boys  may  briefly  explain  the  game  to 
the  class. 

2.  What  are  the  halves  of  a  football  game?  What  is 
meant  by  first  quarter?  second  quarter?  last  quarter?  goal 
posts?  What  is  a  crossbar?  a  goal  line?  What  is  a  touch- 
down? d^  goal?  How  many  points  does  a  goal  count  ?  What 
is  a  full-back? 

3.  What  was  the  score  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter? 
Which  team  scored  during  this  quarter?  What  was  the 
score  then  ?    What  was  the  final  score  ? 

4.  Why  was  the  game  lost  ? 

5.  What  is  the  climax  (point  of  highest  interest)  of  this 
incident  ? 

6.  Does  the  narrative  end  abruptly?  Do  you  think  that 
an  account  of  what  was  said  and  done  after  the  game  should 
be  added?    Give  your  reasons  fully. 

7.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
mentioned  only  four  plays:  the  first  touch -dowTi,  the  first 
goal,  the  second  touch-down,  and  the  goal  that  was  not 
kicked  ? 

8.  Point  out  all  of  the  descriptive  words. 

9.  Frame  a  topic  sentence  for  each  paragraph. 
Exercises. —  i.   Relate  orally  or  write  an  incident  the 

climax  of  which  is  the  winning  of  a  game  by  your  school 
team.     Include  needed  descriptive  matter. 

2.  Explain  clearly  to  the  members  of  the  class,  some  of 
whom  will  not  know,  each  of  the  following  baseball  terms: 
(a)  foul  ball,  (6)  error,  (c)  sacrifice  hit,  (d)  double  play,  (e)  safe 
hit.  If  thought  desirable,  a  blackboard  diagram  may  be 
used  when  explaining. 

3.  Choose  four  or  five  terms  used  in  football,  or  four  or 
five  used  in  basketball,  and  explain  each  as  suggested  in  the 
preceding  exercise. 
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The  Winning  Run 

No  contest  is  more  interesting  than  a  close,  well-played 
game  of  baseball.  For  eight  innings,  let  us  say,  both  teams 
have  battled  on  even  terms.  When  the  ninth  begins,  the 
score  is  tied.  Then  one's  favorite  team  comes  to  bat.  Can 
it  make  the  winning  run?  The  game  is  almost  over;  two 
batters  are  out ;  two  strikes  have  been  called  on  the  third. 
The  opposing  pitcher  unwinds  his  mighty  arm,  and  the  ball 
speeds  like  a  bullet  toward  the  plate  —  Crack!  The  ball 
sails  away,  mounts  higher  and  higher,  and  then  gracefully 
descends  beyond  the  distant  bleachers.  It  is  a  home  run! 
The  game  is  won! 
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4.  The  picture  on  page  1 58  was  reproduced  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  first  run  made  by  the  Cleveland  team  of  the 
American  league  in  the  fourth  game  of  the  1920  world's 
baseball  championship  scries.  Cleveland's  opponent  was  the 
Brooklyn  team  of  the  National  league.  Explain  the  follow- 
ing terms  so  clearly  that  each  member  of  the  class  will  under- 
stand: (a)  American  league,  National  league;  (6)  World's 
baseball  championship  series ;  (c)  The  part  each  person  shown 
in  the  picture  is  playing  in  the  game;  (d)  The  point  of  the 
picture,  or  the  story  that  it  tells. 

Lesson  99  —  Selecting  and  Arranging  Details 

Read  thoroughly  what  is  said  in  this  lesson.  Answer  the 
questions  at  the  end. 

Selecting  Details.  —  You  will  remember  that  when  writing 
a  news  article  you  began  with- a  short  paragraph  in  which 
you  answered  the  "  Four  VF's."  The  first  paragraph  of  a 
news  article,  you  will  recall,  tells  not  only  what  the  narra- 
tive is  to  be  about,  but  also  how  it  turns  out.  In  other  words, 
a  newspaper  article  —  let  us  say  about  a  football  game  with 
a  rival  school's  team  —  in  the  first  paragraph  tells  the  reader 
who  won  and  what  the  score  was.  In  order  that  you  may 
thoroughly  tmderstand  this  point,  let  us  examine  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  such  a  narrative : 

Last  Saturday  at  Harrison  Park  Field,  the  Graydon  High  School 
football  team  defeated  the  Hanover  High  School  team  in  a  closely 
contested  game.  The  Hanover  eleven  narrowly  missed  tying  the 
score  when,  in  the  last  minute  of  the  game,  full  back  Homaday 
failed  to  kick  goal  after  a  touchdown.  The  final  score  was  seven 
to  six. 

You  will  obser\'c  that  here  we  have  a  concise  summary 
of  the  game,  and  that  this  summary  includes  information 
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as  to  what  team  won,  from  whom  this  team  won,  and  the 
final  score. 

The  rest  of  the  news  article  of  which  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  the  beginning,  would,  as  you  know,  include  such 
details  as  the  arrival  of  the  rival  teams  on  the  field,  their 
reception  by  their  cheering  admirers,  the  "  kick-off,"  and 
then,  in  time-order,  the  chief  plays  of  each  quarter,  followed 
by  the  names  of  the  players,  the  officials,  etc.  This  would 
constitute  a  well-constructed  news  accoimt  of  the  game. 

But  the  details  of  the  incident  used  as  a  model  at  the 
beginning  of  this  lesson  were  selected  in  a  different  way  and 
for  a  different  purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  incident  is  not 
to  give  an  account  of  a  football  game,  but  to  relate  a  narrative, 
the  climax  of  which  is  the  loss  of  a  football  game  because  a  goal 
was  not  kicked  after  a  touchdown. 

In  the  writing  of  this  incident,  the  author  remembered 
two  things:  (a)  that  he  must  not  tell  until  the  end  of  the 
narrative  that  the  game  was  so  disappointingly  lost  by  one 
play  that  failed,  and  (6)  that  the  only  details  needed  in  the 
narrative  were  those  that  would  keep  the  extreme  closeness 
of  the  contest  before  us.  The  writer  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  using  details  such  as  the  length  of  halves,  the 
names  of  players,  etc.,  details  that  would  be  needed  in  a 
news  account  of  the  game. 

The  purpose  of  the  news  article,  in  other  words,  determines 
the  selection  of  details  in  one  case;  and  the  purpose  of  the 
incident,  the  selection  of  details  in  the  other.  The  purpose 
of  the  news  article  is  to  tell  all  of  importance  that  happened 
during  the  game;  the  purpose  of  the  incident  is  to  tell  only 
such  details  as  will  make  the  climax,  or  the  point  of  highest 
interest  in  the  incident,  understood.  Only  details  that 
make  us  understand  the  closeness  of  the  game  and  the  fervent 
desire  of  each  side  to  win  are,  therefore,  admissible  in  the 
telling  of  this  incident. 
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When  writing  an  incident,  first  decide  what  the  climax  is  to 
be;  second,  write  an  opening  paragraph  to  answer  the  *'  Four 
W^s"  (do  not,  however,  reveal  what  the  climax  is  to  be) ;  and 
third,  select,  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened,  those  details 
that  prepare  the  way  for,  or  that  lead  up  to,  this  climax. 

An  incident  usually  should  close  with  its  climax,  for 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  said.  To  add  details,  such  as 
what  was  done  after  the  game,  would  be  very  much  like 
going  on  to  Boston  when  one's  destination  is  New  York. 

Close  an  incident  with  the  climax. 

The  Outline 
In  outline  form  the  preceding  model  looks  like  this: 

A.  Beginning 

1.  "Four  PF's"  concisely  answered 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  our  high  school  team  play  football." 

2.  Interest  in  climax  first  aroused 

"Almost  the  entire  high  school  was  on  the  side  lines. 
I  thought  our  team  surely  would  win." 

B.  Incident  Proper 

1.  Game  a  tie  at  end  of  first  half 

2.  Opposing  team  scores  seven  points 

3.  Climax  —  Home  team  fails  to  tie  score  —  game  is  lost 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.  Which  of  the  "Fotu*  W^'s"  is 
not  fully  answered  the  first  paragraph  of  an  incident? 

2,  What  is  the  reason  for  the  omission  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  question  ? 

3.  Why  were  the  names  of  the  officials,  the  line-up  of 
the  teams,  and  details  of  the  game  play  by  play,  omitted 
from  the  model?  Should  these  have  been  included  in  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  same  game? 
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4.  What  is  the  climax  of  "  An  Exciting  Game?  " 

5.  Bring  to  class  an  incident  that  you  have  foiind  in  some 
newspaper  or  magazine.    What  is  its  climax? 

Lesson  100  —  An  Interesting  Experience 

Relate  orally  a  true  incident  experienced  either  by  you 
or  by  some  one  whom  you  know. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.   An  exciting  finish  of  a  game 

2.  Catching  a  train 

3.  An  incident  of  a  storm 

4.  Almost  tardy 

5.  Announcing  the  decision  of  the  judges 

6.  A  surprise 

7.  Skating  on  thin  ice 

8.  An  embarrassing  moment 

9.  A  disastrous  guess 

10.  Rescuing  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 

1 1 .  Scorched  potatoes 

12.  Badly  frightened 

13.  Caught 

14.  The  lost  turkey 

15.  Winning  the  race 

16.  Saved 

17.  Stopping  a  runaway 

18.  Grit 

19.  A  well-earned  reward 

20.  The  fish  that  got  away 

21.  A  misimderstanding 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .    Did  each  incident  told  have  a 
clearly  marked  climax?     In  each  case,  point  out  the  climax. 

2.  Were  unnecessary  details  used?    If  so,  what  were  they? 

3 .  Did  the  speaker  at  any  time  have  to  stop  to  tell  some- 
thing that  he  should  have  told  before?     Explain  clearly. 

4.  What  vivid  descriptive  expressions  were  used  ? 
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Lesson  101  —  My  Most  Embarrassing  Moment 

Write  to  read  before  the  class  an  account  of  your  most 
embarrassing  moment. 

Model 

My  Most  Embarrassing  Moment 

'*All-a-b-o-a-r-d!"  sang  out  the  conductor  as  I  was  rounding  the 
comer  of  the  station.  The  train  began  to  move.  "I've  got  to 
make  it,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  sped  across  the  platform  at  a  pace 
I  never  before  had  equaled.  I  shall  never  know  how  I  did  it,  but 
I  swung  on  the  last  step  safely;  and  a  minute  later  drew  a  long, 
deep  breath  as  I  settled  into  a  big  cushioned  seat  near  an  open 
window. 

I  hid  my  flushed  face  behind  a  newspaper,  pretending  to  read 
until  I  recovered  my  breath.  When  I  finally  lifted  my  head,  I 
gazed  straight  into  the  eyes  of  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman  whose 
face  fairly  beamed  with  amusement.  He  instantly  turned  his 
head  and  I  heard  him  chuckle.  I  folded  my  paper  and  was  sitting 
there  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  coming  in  through  the  open  window, 
when  I  noticed  that  the  man  directly  across  the  aisle  from  me  was 
also  trying  very  hard  to  conceal  a  smile.  His  gaze  was  instantly 
riveted  on  some  passing  object  when  I  looked  at  him. 

I  began  to  feel  rather  unpleasant.  Was  everyone  noticing  me? 
I  glanced  around  rather  stealthily  at  some  of  the  other  passengers, 
and  sure  enough  I  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  attraction.  Every- 
body appeared  to  be  thoroughly  amused.  I  fumbled  in  my  pocket 
for  a  small  mirror,  thinking  perhaps  in  my  hurry  I  had  disheveled 
my  hair,  or  that  my  hat  was  awry.  A  somewhat  troubled  face 
was  reflected  from  the  glass,  but  otherwise  I  looked  all  right. 

Finally,  I  sat  perfectly  still,  dreading  to  look  at  anyone  and 
wondering  why  I  had  suddenly  become  so  conspicuous.  Then,  the 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  car  opened  and  the  conductor  appeared. 
I  watched  him  expectantly  as  he  came  down  the  aisle.  As  his  gaze 
shifted  to  me,  he  frowned  a  little.  I  felt  a  burning  sensation;  I 
knew  my  face  was  crimson.  Then  he  stopped  where  I  was  sitting 
and  said  crisply,  "Pardon  me,  miss,  but  this  is  the  smoker." 
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Lesson  102  —  An  Exciting  Moment 

Prepare  to  tell  the  class  an  incident.  In  preparing  this 
assignment,  proceed  as  follows: 

(i)  Decide  definitely  what  the  climax  of  the  incident  is 
to  be. 

(2)  Determine  the  necessary  answers  to  the  "  Four  PF's," 
but  do  not  reveal  what  the  climax  is  to  be. 

(3)  Select  the  details  that  prepare  the  way  for  the  climax. 

(4)  Make  the  climax  as  effective  as  you  can. 

(5)  Descriptive  words  and  expressions  will  help  to  make 
your  incident  both  interesting  and  clear. 

For  example:  "The  fullback  grabbed  the  ball  and  raced  to  the 
goal-line." 

(6)  A  simple  outline  should  be  prepared. 

Model 
Burglars 

The  wind  storm  last  night  recalls  to  my  mind  an  amusing  inci- 
dent which  occurred  several  years  ago.  On  this  particular  night 
there  was  a  violent  rain  and  wind  storm  which  caused  a  constant 
rattling  of  doors  and  windows.  I  had  a  great  antipathy  for  burglars 
at  that  time,  especially  when  there  was  no  assistance  available,  as 
was  the  case  this  night.  I  lay  quite  still,  and  after  many  weary 
minutes  of  apprehension,  fell  asleep  thinking  of  burglars. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  terrific  crash. 
As  I  was  positive  a  burglar  had  broken  down  the  door  of  my  room, 
I  lay  breathless,  awaiting  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  intruder. 
Five  minutes  of  the  agony  slowly  passed.  Hearing  no  more  of  the 
burglar  I  gathered  enough  courage  to  get  up  and  turn  on  the  light. 
The  door  was  as  I  had  left  it,  and,  much  relieved,  I  again  went  to 
bed,  thinking  that  I  imagined  that  I  had  heard  a  noise. 

The  next  morning  I  learned  that,  during  the  night,  the  chimney 
of  the  house  next  door  had  blown  off,  and  had  struck  the  side  of 
our  house. 
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Lesson  103  -    A  Letter 

Write  a  personal  letter  in  the  course  of  which  you  relate 
an  incident. 

Lesson  104  —  Description  in  Incidents 

Observe  the  descriptive  matter  printed  in  italics  in  the 
following  model : 

Model 

A  Narrow  Escape 

At  Vadencour  my  companion,  the  Cigarette,  and  I  launched 
our  canoes  from  a  little  lawn  opposite  a  mill.  The  Oise  was  swollen 
with  the  long  rains.  It  ran  with  ever  quickening  speed,  taking  fresh 
heart  at  each  mile,  and  racing  as  though  it  already  smelt  the  sea.  The 
water  was  yellow  and  turbulent,  swung  with  an  angry  eddy  among 
half- submerged  willows,  and  made  an  angry  clatter  along  stony  shores. 

Toward  evening,  the  river  became  more  dangerous:  it  ran  swifter, 
the  eddies  were  more  sudden  and  violent.  All  the  way  down 
we  had  had  our  fill  of  difficulties.  But  the  chief  obstacle  was 
a  consequence  of  the  late  high  winds.  Every  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  a  tree  had  fallen  across  the  river,  and  usually  involved  more  tlian 
one  other  in  its  fall.  Suddenly,  the  river  made  one  of  its  leonine 
pounces  around  a  corner,  and  I  was  aware  of  another  fallen  tree 
within  a  stone's  cast.  I  had  my  back  board  down  in  a  trice,  and 
aimed  for  a  place  where  the  trunk  seemed  high  enough  aboi'e  the  water, 
and  the  branches  not  too  thick  to  let  me  slip  below.  But  the  tree 
caught  me  in  the  chest,  and  while  I  was  struggling  to  make  less  of 
myself  and  get  through,  the  river  took  the  matter  out  of  my  hands 
and  relieved  me  of  my  boat,  which  swung  round  broadside-on, 
leaned  over,  ejected  so  much  of  me  as  still  remained  on  board,  and, 
thus  disencumbered,  whipped  under  the  tree,  righted,  and  went  merrily 
away  down  stream. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before  I  scrambled  on  to  the  tree 
to  which  I  was  left  clinging,  but  it  was  longer  than  I  cared  about. 
My  thoughts  were  of  a  grave  and  sombre  character,  but  I  still  clung 
to  my  paddle.     The  stream  ran  away  with  mv  lirrls  us  fust  as  I  could 
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pull  up  my  shoulders,  and  I  seemed,  by  the  weight,  to  have  all  the 
water  of  the  Oise  in  my  trousers'  pockets.  Death  himself  had  me  by 
the  heels.    And  still  I  held  my  paddle. 

At  last  I  dragged  myself  on  my  stomach  on  the  trunk,  and  lay  there 
as  breathless  as  a  sop,  with  a  mingled  sense  of  humor  and  injustice. 
A  poor  figure  I  must  have  presented.  But  there  was  the  paddle  in 
my  hand.  The  Cigarette  offered  his  services  to  pull  me  out,  but, 
as  I  was  already  on  my  elbows  I  declined  and  sent  him  down 
stream  after  the  truant  canoe.  The  stream  was  too  rapid  for  a 
man  to  mount  with  one  canoe,  let  alone  two,  upon  his  hands.  So 
I  crawled  along  the  trunk  to  shore,  and  proceeded  down  the  mead- 
ows by  the  river's  side. 

—  Adapted  from  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .   What  is  the  climax  of  this  incident  ? 

2.  What  does  the  descriptive  matter  of  the  first  para- 
graph picture?  of  the  second  paragraph?  of  the  third  para- 
graph? of  the  fourth  paragraph? 

Descriptive  matter  is  usually  needed  in  an  incident. 


Lesson  105  —  Oral  Incident 

Relate  an  incident  that  requires  two  or  more  descriptions, 
each  a  sentence  or  two  in  length.  Do  not  fail  to  have  a  well- 
marked  climax. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  The  Fire.  —  Begin  the  incident  with 
a  short  description  of  the  burning  building.  In  this  description, 
answer  the  when?  and  the  where?  Follow  this  with  who?  and 
proceed  with  the  narrative.  Make  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  as  vivid  as  you  can. 

2.  When  I  Lost  my  Street  Car  Ticket.  —  Include  a  short 
description  of  the  icy  sidewalks  (walking  was  out  of  the  question). 
Also,  at  the  proper  point,  describe  the  sympathetic  woman  who 
gave  you  a  nickel.  The  climax  may  be  your  having  your  fare 
ready  when  the  conductor  said  brusquely,  "Fare,  please." 
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3.  The  Winning  Play.  —  Include  at  the  proper  points  (a)  de- 
scription of  the  bleachers  at  the  kick-off,  and  (b)  description  of 
the  scene  when  the  game  was  won.  What  should  the  climax  of 
this  incident  be?  Employ  vivid  descriptive  words  throughout  the 
incident. 

4.  Mv  First  Auction.  —  Begin  the  incident  with  a  description 
of  the  auction  scene  (an  unusual  scene  to  you).  The  climax  may 
be  your  surprise  when  the  auctioneer  says  to  you,  "Sold  to  the 
young  man!" 

5.  When  Old  Ned  Balked.  —  Begin  with  a  description  of 
Old  Ned  in  which  is  emphasized  his  apparent  innocence,  but  actual 
wickedness.  The  climax  may  be  the  point  at  which  Old  Ned 
finally  moves.  Other  climaxes  are  possible,  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  circumstances. 

6.  In  the  Nick  of  Time 

7.  A  Memorable  Incident  of  my  Childhood 

8.  An  Exciting  Finish 

9.  The  Morning  I  Overslept 

10.  A  Hallowe'en  Incident 

11.  Locked  Out 

12.  The  Umbrella  that  Returned 

13.  Won  in  the  Ninth 

14.  Catching  a  Burglar 

15.  The  Irate  Conductor 

16.  The  Haunted  House.  —  A  description  of  the  haunted 
house  will  enable  the  reader  or  hearer  to  appreciate  the  incident 
more.  What  should  determine  the  selection  of  details  in  this 
description?    Climax:  discovery  of  the  cause  of  mysterious  noises. 

17.  The  Find.  —  Include  a  description  of  the  attic  which  you 
were  told  to  clean  (emphasize  variety  of  discarded  things  and  con- 
fusion these  were  in).  The  chmax  may  be  the  finding  of  some 
prized  but  long  missing  article. 

18.  The  Rain  that  Saved  the  Corn. — A  preliminary  de- 
scription of  the  withered  fields  before  the  downpour  will  render 
the  coming  of  the  rain  more  refreshing.  There  will  be  occasion 
for  more  than  one  description  in  this  narrative  as  the  following 
suggested  outline  will  indicate:    (a)  the  parched  fields  before  the 
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rain;  (b)  the  approach  of  the  storm;  (c)  the  first  surge  of  rain; 
(d)  the  steady  downpour;  (e)  the  freshened  fields  after  the  rain. 
The  last  point  may  be  considered  the  climax. 

19.  The  Day  I  Left  my  Umbrella  at  Home.  —  The  morning 
probably  was  beautifully  clear  and  bright  (briefly  describe  the 
morning  —  not  a  sign  of  rain!)  When  school  closed,  rain  was 
falling  steadily  (picture  the  gloomy  outlook).  Climax:  soaked  on 
the  way  home. 

20.  A  Critical  Moment.  —  Possibly  the  critical  moment  was 
when  you  encountered  an  unfriendly  bull  in  a  pasture,  or  saw  an 
infuriated  dog  rushing  toward  you.  Describe  the  dog  or  the  bull 
as  he  charged  at  you.    Describe  your  own  feelings.    Climax:  saved. 

21.  April  Weather  24.   The  Wreck  of  the  Midnight 

22.  Lost  in  a  Blizzard  Express 

23.  The  Windstorm  25.   The  Mysterious  Bell 

Lesson  106  —  Character  Incidents 

Write  or  tell  an  incident  in  which  a  description  of  charac- 
ter is  required. 

Model 

Bringing  Up  Jim 

It  was  not  Chad,  Colonel  Carter's  negro  man,  who  opened  the 
door  when  I  went  to  call  at  Christmas  time  on  the  Colonel  because 
Aunt  Nancy  Carter  had  arrived  from  Carter  Hall.  It  was  not 
Chad  at  all  who  opened  the  door  and  took  my  card,  but  a  scrap  of 
a  pickaninny  about  three  feet  high,  with  closely  cropped  wool,  two 
strings  of  glistening  white  teeth  —  two,  for  his  mouth  was  always 
open  —  a  pair  of  flaring  ears  like  those  of  a  mouse,  and  two  little 
restless,  wicked  eyes  that  shone  like  black  diamonds;  the  whole 
of  him,  with  the  exception  of  his  cocoanut  of  a  head,  squeezed  into 
a  grey  suit  bristling  with  brass  buttons  and  worsted  braid,  a  double 
row  over  his  chest,  and  a  stripe  down  each  seam  of  his  trousers.  .  .  . 

Aunt  Nancy's  new  servant! 

The  scrap  held  out  a  silver  tray,  received  my  card  with  a  dip 
of  his  head,  threw  back  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  scraped  his 
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foot  with  the  flourish  of  a  clog-dancer,  and  disappeared  in  search 
of  his  mistress. 

Chad  stepped  from  behind  the  door,  his  face  in  a  broad  grin. 
He  had  crept  up  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  had  been  watching  the 
boy's  performance  from  the  rear  room.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  up 
and  some  of  the  breast  feathers  of  a  duck  still  stuck  to  his  fingers. 

"  Don't  dat  beat  de  Ian*,  Major,"  he  said  to  me.  "  Did  you  see 
dem  brass  buttons  on  him?    Ain't  he  a  wonder?    Clar  to  goodness, 

looks  like  he's  busted  out  with  brass  measles.     My!  !  "  and 

Chad  bent  himself  double,  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes. 

"What's  his  name,  Chad?" 

"Says  his  name's  Jeems.  Jeems,  mind  ye!"  Here  Chad  went 
into  another  convulsion.    "Jim's  his  real  name,  jes'  Jim." 

As  I  shut  the  front  door  behind  me,  on  leaving,  and  stopped  for 
a  minute  on  the  top  step  overlooking  the  yard,  I  caught  sight  of 
the  grocer  with  a  basket  on  his  arm  for  Chad.  I  had  promised 
Chad  to  stop  long  enough  to  inspect  Miss  Nancy's  terrapins,  and 
so  I  waited  until  Chad's  duties  were  over. 

"That's  the  cheekiest  little  coon  ever  come  into  the  store.  '  I 
heard  the  grocer  say  with  a  laugh.  "  I'd  a  slid  him  out  on  his  ear 
if  he'd  said  much  more." 

"Who?  Jim?  What  did  he  do?"  asked  Chad,  looking  over  his 
pile  of  bundles. 

"Do!  He  waltzed  in  yesterday  afternoon  with  his  head  up  and 
his  under  lip  sticking  out  as  if  he  owned  the  place.  When  I  told 
him  to  take  the  sugar  back  with  him,  he  said  he  wasn't  carrying 
no  bimdles  for  nobody,  he  was  waiting  on  Miss  Carter.  He's  out 
at  the  gate  now." 

The  old  darkey  waited  until  the  grocer, had  reached  the  street, 
then  he  shouted:  , 

"You  Jim,  come  hyar." 

The  scrap  in  buttons  slammed  the  gate  to  and  came  running. 

"What  you  tell  dat  gemman  yesterday  when  I  sont  you  for  dat 
sugar,  wid  yo'  lip  stickin'  out  big  'nough  for  a  body  ter  sit  on?" 

The  boy  hung  his  head. 

"You'se  waitin*  on  Miss  Carter,  is  ye,  an'  ye  aint  carryin'  no 
bundles?" 
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"I  didn't  know  —  yer  want  me  ter  caa'ry  it  back,"  said  the  boy 
in  a  humble  tone,  but  with  a  twinkle  smouldering  in  his  eye. 

"Ye  didn't?  Who  did  ye  think  was  gwine  to  caa'ry  it  back  for 
ye?    Maybe  it  was  the  Colonel  or  de  Mist'iss  or  me?  " 

Chad's  voice  had  now  risen  to  a  high  pitch,  and  had  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  in  it  which  was  biting. 

"What  ye  got  in  yo'  hand?" 

"Cigarette  white  boy  gimme," — and  the  boy  dropped  the 
burning  end  on  the  brick  pavement  of  the  yard. 

"  Dat's  all  dis  po'  white  trash  is  gwine  to  do  for  ye  —  stufhn'  yo' 
haid  wid  Ues,  and  yo'  mouf  wid  a  wad  of  nastiness.  Now  go 
'long." 

Chad  waited  until  the  boy  had  mounted  the  steps  and  entered 
the  house,  then  he  turned  to  me. 

"Po'  li'l  chin'ke'pin  —  he  don't  know  no  better.  How's  he  gwine 
to  get  a  bringin'  up?  Miss  Nancy  tryin'  ter  teach  him,  but  she  aint 
gwine  to  make  nuSn'  outen  him.  I'm  gwine  speak  to  de  Mist'iss 
'bout  dat  boy,  an'  see  if  sumpin'  can't  be  done  to  save  him  fo'  it 
gits  too  late;  ain't  nuSin'  gwine  to  do  him  no  good  but  a  barr'l 
stave  —  hear  dat  —  a  barr'l  stave." 

The  Colonel  had  cone  up  quietly  and  stood  listening. 

"Who's  Chad  going  to  thrash,  Major?"  the  Colonel  asked,  with 
a  smile  as  he  put  his  arm  over  my  shoulder. 

"Miss  Nancy's  pickaninny,"  I  answered. 

"What,  little  Jim?"  There  was  a  tone  of  surprise  now  in  the 
Colonel's  voice. 

Chad  stood  abashed  for  a  moment.  He  had  stowed  away  the 
groceries  and  had  the  duck  in  his  hand  again,  his  fingers  fumbling 
among  its  feathers. 

"  'Scuse  me,  Colonel,  I  ain't  gwine  whale  him,  of  co'se,  'thout  yo' 
permission,  but  he's  dat  puffed  up  he'll  bust  fo'  long." 

"And  you  think  beating  him  will  do  any  good,  Chad?  How 
many  times  did  your  Marster  John  beat  you?" 

Chad  looked  up,  and  a  smile  broke  over  his  face. 

"I  don't  recemember  ainy  lick  de  Marster  ever  laid  on  me." 

"Raised  you  pretty  well,  didn't  he,  Chad?" 

"  Yas,  sah  —  dat  he  did." 
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"Well,  now,  be  a  little  patient  with  that  boy.  It  isn't  his  fault 
that  he's  spoilt." 

Chad  pulled  out  a  handfu^  of  feathers  from  the  duck,  dropped 
them  into  a  barrel  near  where  we  stood  in  the  yard,  and  said,  as 
if  his  mind  was  finally  made  up, 

**I  tell  ye.  Colonel,  sumpin'  gotter  be  done,  or  dem  buttons  '11 
spile  dat  chile." 

The  Colonel  laughed  heartily. 

"What  does  Miss  Nancy  say  about  your  barrel  stave?" 

"She  don't  say  nuflfin'  cause  she  don't  know." 

"Well,  don't  you  thrash  Jim  till  you  see  her." 

"No,  sah." 

"And  Chad." 

"Yes,  sah." 

"When  you  do,  pick  out  a  little  stave." 

—  Adapted  from  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas. 

Sometimes,  as  in  this  incident,  description  portrays  a 
person,  with  emphasis  on  dress,  manners,  and  character  in 
general,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  reader  to  enjoy  more 
what  happens  later  to  this  person.  If  an  overdressed, 
foppish  young  man  whom  you  were  approaching  should 
suddenly  slip  and  in  the  ensuing  sprawl  on  the  sidewalk,  tem- 
porarily lose  some  of  his  self-importance,  you  would  laugh, 
politely  of  course.  If  you  were  to  relate  this  incident  you 
would  be  sure  to  describe  the  yoimg  man  — emphasizing  his 
very  silly  vanity,  before  telling  of  his  embarrassing  fall. 
Without  this  description,  the  incident  would  be  pointless. 

The  description  of  Jim  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  "  Bring- 
ing Up  Jim  "  is  of  this  kind.-  Here  the  interesting  bump- 
tiousness of  the  irrepressible  little  darkey  is  pictured,  with 
the  result  that  Chad's  determination  to  reform  him  with 
a  "  barr'l  stave  "  is  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i.  Describe  Jim.  How  old  was  he? 
Enumerate  all  of  the  things  he  did,  as  related  in  the  incident. 
What  is  the  climax  of  the  incident  ? 
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2.  Characterize  Chad.  Who  was  he?  In  what  paragraphs 
is  he  described? 

.   3.   What  is  the  purpose  of  the  description  of  Jim  at  the 
beginning  ? 

Some  incidents  require  character  portrayal. 

Lesson  107  —  Written  Incident 

Write  an  incident  about  three  hundred  words  in  length. 
Have  at  the  beginning  a  characterization  of  the  chief  person 
of  the  incident.  The  impression  thus  created  should  be 
made  use  of  in  the  climax.     Use  some  dialogue. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  The  Boy  Who  Did  not  Fail.  — The 

boy  concerned  was  an  unlikely  looking  athlete;  nobody  except  a 
few  intimate  acquaintances  thought  he  would  be  of  much  service 
to  his  school  in  the  track  meet.  Begin  with  a  description  of  the 
boy.  The  climax  is  the  point  at  which  this  boy  unexpectedly  wins 
the  race.  Make  the  finish  of  the  race  exciting.  Do  not  forget  the 
"Four  irs." 

2;  Write  an  incident  the  climax  of  which  is  this  sentence: 
"You're  a  pretty  fellow,  aren't  you!"  Include  a  description  of  the 
person  referred  to  in  the  climax,  so  that  this  remark  and  the  details 
of  the  incident  which  prompted  it  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
appearance  of  the  person.  (Note  the  description  of  Jim  in  the 
model.)     Do  not  forget  the  "Four  PF's." 

3.  The  Bully's  Downfall.  —  Let  the  climax  be  an  appropriate 
humiliation  of  the  boy  who  was  a  bully.  Include  short  descriptions 
of  the  bully  and  of  the  boy  who  conquered  him.  Do  not  forget 
the  "Four  l^'s." 

4.  My  Most  Embarrassing  Moment.  —  Suppose  you  need  to 
learn  the  lesson  taught  you  by  some  embarrassing  experience. 
Begin  with  a  characterization  of  yourself  to  make  this  point  ap- 
parent.   Do  not  forget  the  "Four  T^'s." 

5.  Complete  the  incident  of  which  the  following  description  is 
the  beginning: 
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He  was  a  thinly  clad  yet  sturdy  little  fellow.  A  bitter  wind  that 
penetrated  quite  through  my  warm  overcoat  was  whistling  around 
the  tall  buildings;  but  the  boy,  lively  as  a  cricket,  ran  from  group  to 
group  shouting  in  a  childish  treble,  "Morning  paper;  all  about  the 
great  victory!" 

6.  Ot?ier  topics:  Honest  Tom,  Vanity  Goes  Before  a  Fall,  A 
Soft  Answer  Turns  Away  Wrath,  Mary's  Confession,  Jim's  Sur- 
prise, The  Immigrant's  Error,  The  Boy  Who  Came  Late,  When  I 
Ran  Away,  An  Amusing  Reply,  The  Small  Boy's  Triumph,  An 
Interrupted  Nap,  A  Hallowe'en  Affair,  An  Incident  of  the  Game, 
An  Intelligent  Dog. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .   Who  wrote  the  best  story  ? 

2.  Whose  description  of  character  was  best? 

3.  Who  used  the  most  vivid  descriptive  words? 

4.  Who  had  the  best  climax? 

5.  Whose  enunciation  was  best? 


Lesson  108  — A  Letter 

Write  a  personal  letter  in  which  there  is  character  por- 
trayal. The  character  portrayal  may  be  part  of  an  incident 
that  you  are  relating  in  your  letter. 

Lesson  109  —  "  Atmosphere  "  in  Incidents 
Tell  an  incident  in  which  description  is  used  to  provide 
an  "  atmosphere  **  or  backgrotmd. 

Model 

A  Great  Idea 

It  was  a  cold,  rainy  night,  but  indoors  all  was  cheer  and  bright- 
ness. Aunt  Fannie  sat  by  the  fire,  and  around  her  were  her  nieces, 
and  nephew,  Ruth,  Caroline,  and  Henry. 
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"Oh,  Aunt  Fannie,  do  tell  us  a  story!"  they  all  cried. 

Ruth  added,  "Tell  us  about  East  Tennessee." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  CaroHne,  "I  want  a  true  story." 

"And  I  want  an  animal  story,"  piped  little  Henry. 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Fannie,  "I'll  tell  you  one  that  happened  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  it  is  true,  and  it  is  about  two  animals."  Then 
the  children  settled  down  snugly  for  a  good  time. 

Aunt  Fannie  began:  "About  thirty  years  ago,  there  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  my  home  town  a  very  eccentric  old  man  named  Elihu 
Pettibone.  He  was  tall  and  lean  and  hungry  looking.  He  had  a 
long,  narrow  head,  and  bead-Hke  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  through 
and  through  one,  and  we  children  were  afraid  of  him.  He  lived 
alone  except  for  two  cats.  One  was  a  big  gaunt,  gray  cat,  and  the 
other  was  a  little,  thin,  black  cat.     They  looked  Hke  their  master. 

"In  the  summer,  he  and  his  cats  spent  much  time  dozing  in 
the  doorway,  but  when  winter  came  the  house  was  shut  tight,  for 
Elihu  Pettibone  was  no  fresh  air  fiend. 

"Then  his  troubles  began.  He  liked  to  nap  by  the  fire,  but  his 
cats  would  waken  him,  for  they  wanted,  to  go  in  and  out.  He 
scratched  his  long,  narrow  head  and  wondered  what  could  be  done. 
Suddenly,  a  great  idea  came  to  him.  He  called  a  carpenter  and 
told  him  to  cut  a  big  hole  in  the  back  door  for  the  big  cat  to  go  in 
and  out,  and  a  little  hole  for  the  Uttle  cat  to  go  in  and  out." 

"What  a  great  idea,"  giggled  the  three  children. 

—  Carol  Crowe  in  St.  Nicholas  for  Februar}^  19 17. 

**  A  Great  Idea  "  illustrates  still  another  use  of  description 
in  incidents:  to  furnish  "atmosphere  "  or  background.  The 
incident,  begins  with  a  picture  of  a  cozy  fire-side  about 
which  is  gathered  a  little  group,  including  Aunt  Fannie, 
wonderful  bed-time  story  teller,  and  the  children,  all  of  whom 
are  eager  for  a  story.  Outside,  the  cold  rain  is  driving  against 
the  window  panes,  and  the  wind  is  whistling  about  the 
eaves;  but  within  is  warmth  and  congeniality  —  and  stories! 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  the  employment  of  the  opening 
description  of  this  narrative  than  to  provide  a  pleasing 
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background  so  that  the  reader  may  enjoy  the  story  as 
much  as  the  children  did. 

Description  that  creates  *'  atmosphere  "  is  sometimes  needed 
in  an  incident. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  When  the  Lights  Burned  Blue.  ^ 
Create  at  the  beginning  the  "atmosphere"  necessary  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  thrilling  "ghost"  story  that  follows.  Climax:  only 
a  prank  of  friends. 

2.  A  Midnight  Alarm.  —  The  "atmosphere"  will  help  to 
create  the  impression  that  midnight  usually  makes  on  one,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  imagination.  Do  not  fail  to  make  the  climax 
as  effective  as  possible. 

3.  The  Cyclone.  —  How  do  clouds  and  the  sky  look  just  be- 
fore the  storm  breaks?  What  other  signs  of  an  approaching  storm 
are  usual?    Work  these  details  into  "atmosphere." 

4.  One  Spring  Day.  —  The  first  warm  day  of  spring  has  come. 
Outside  the  schoolroom,  the  trees  are  budding,  and  a  robin  is  sing- 
ing in  a  tree.  Which  would  you  prefer,  if  you  had  the  choice,  stay- 
ing at  school  or  going  fishing?  Use  this  or  similar  material  for 
"atmosphere."  Possible  climax:  You  are  condemned  to  stay 
over-tmie  each  evening  for  one  week  for  being  absent  from  school 
^^^thout  leave. 

5.  Terribly  Frightened.  —  Picture  as  effectively  as  you  can 
the  time  and  place.    Then  relate  the  incident. 

6.  Applying  for  a  Position.  —  Make  clear  the  fearful  impres- 
sion made  on  you  by  the  busy,  seemingly  awe-inspiring  place  as 
you  timidly  entered  the  door.    Then  relate  the  incident. 

7.  An  April  First  Joke.  —  Describe  the  serene  unconscious- 
ness of  approaching  disaster  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  Then  relate 
the  incident. 

8.  A  Big  Snowstorm.  —  Describe  how  things  seemed  t)efore 
the  storm.    Then  relate  the  incident. 

9.  Caught  in  the  Rain.  —  Describe  the  beautiful  morning: 
so  beautiful  it  was  that  you  did  not  think  to  take  an  imibrella  with 
you.    Then  relate  the  incident. 
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10.  An  incident  that  occurred  on  a  frosty  morning  (the  frosti- 
ness  has  something  to  do  with  the  cHmax). 

11.  An  incident  concerning  a  visit  to  the  dentist's.  How  did 
you  feel  as  you  awaited  your  turn?  Let  this  description  be  con- 
nected with  the  climax.  Possibly  the  dentist  finally  asked  you  to 
call  a  week  later! 

12.  An  incident  of  report-card  time.  Possibly  you  were  expect- 
ing a  low  grade  and  received  one  much  better  than  you  expected. 
Picture,  at  the  beginning  of  the  incident,  your  despondent  mood. 
The  climax  may  be  the  sudden  thrill  of  joy  you  experienced  when 
you  saw  your  grade! 

Lesson  110  —  A  Letter 

Relate  in  a  personal  letter  any  incident  similar  to  those 
suggested  in  the  preceding  lesson.  The  incident  probably 
will  be  only  a  part  of  the  letter.  As  an  example  of  such  a 
letter,  read  again  the  first  of  the  three  letters  found  in 
Lesson  33. 

Lesson  111  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  an  incident?  How  is  an  incident  different 
from  an  ordinary  newspaper  narrative  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  climax  of  an  incident? 

3.  Point  out  the  uses  of  description  in  incidents. 

4.  Of  what  value  is  skill  in  relating  an  incident  ? 

5.  Of  what  value  in  letter  writing  is  skill  in  relating 
incidents? 


CHAPTER  X 

LEARNING  TO  RECITE 

Lesson  112  —  Why  Students  Succeed 

In  general,  recitations  and  examinations  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  student  is  asked  either  to  discuss  a  topic  at  some  length 
or  to  answer  a  question  briefly.  The  former,  or  topical 
recitation  or  answer,  requires  one  or  more  paragraphs ;  the 
brief  recitation  or  answer  seldom  requires  more  than  two 
or  three  sentences.  In  attempting  either,  the  student  who 
has  not  learned  to  select  and  arrange  details,  speak  gram- 
matically, use  a  reasonably  large  vocabulary,  and  enunciate 
clearly,  is  greatly  handicapped. 

Do  you  believe  that  what  has  been  learned  from  >'our 
study  of  English  composition  can  be  applied  with  profit  in 
all  your  classes?  Suppose  you  were  asked,  as  your  history 
assignment,  to  discuss  the  topic  "  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law." 
How  would  you  proceed?  Assimiing  that  j^ou  are  well 
trained  in  English  composition,  would  you  not  proceed 
exactly  as  if  you  were  preparing  the  same  topic  as  an  oral 
or  written  theme  for  an  English  recitation?  There  would 
be  no  other  satisfactory  way.  Moreover,  history  recitations 
prepared  thus  will,  if  continued,  make  any  student  of  history 
a  successful  one.  What  is  still  better,  the  student  will 
learn,  by  such  preparations,  to  enjoy  history  as  he  nev^er 
enjoyed  it  before.  What  is  true  of  history  is  true  of  any 
other  subject. 

Class  Discussion. —  i.  In  what  way  is  the  explanation 
of  a  problem  in  algebra  or  arithmetic  a  topical  recitation  ? 

177 
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2.  Is  there  ever  an  occasion  to  use  the  topical  recitation 
in  manual  training  ?  domestic  art  or  science  ?  Latin  ?  French  ? 
Answer  the  same  question  with  reference  to  each  subject 
you  are  now  studying. 

3.  Prepare,  from  your  school  studies,  a  list  of  five  topics 
that  you  can  explain. 

4.  Write  your  list  on  the  blackboard.  Are  all  of  the  lists 
satisfactory  ? 

The  application  of  your  knowledge  of  English  composition, 
every  day  and  in  every  subject,  will  help  to  make  you  a  more 
successful  student. 

Lesson  113  —  The  Topical  Recitation 

Prepare  an  oral  recitation  on  any  two  of  the  topics  given 
below,  or  on  any  two  that  you  may  choose  from  subjects 
that  you  are  now  studying  in  high  school. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  A  farmer,  to  prevent  blight  of  the  vines, 
sprayed  a  forty-acre  field  of  potatoes  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  a 
cost  of  four  dollars  per  acre.  The  yield  on  this  field  exceeded  that  of 
an  adjoining  field  by  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  If  potatoes  were  worth 
sixty-five  cents  per  bushel,  how  much  did  he  gain  by  the  spraying? 

Plan.  —  (a)  State  what  is  given  in  the  problem.  (6)  State  your 
solution,     (c)  State  the  answer. 

2.  At  6  A.M.  a  thermometer  recorded  15  degrees  below  zero; 
at  noon  it  recorded  32  degrees  above  zero.  What  was  the  range 
in  temperature  between  those  hours?  (Explain  by  use  of  a  black- 
board diagram.) 

3.  How  is  a  President  of  the  United  States  elected? 

4.  Why  do  cities  establish  playgrounds? 

5.  What  caused  the  Civil  War  in  America? 

Plan.  —  (a)  In  a  topic  sentence  state  the  direct  and  indirect  causes. 
(Jb)  Develop  the  question  of  slavery,  (c)  Develop  the  question  of 
secession. 
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6.  Give  a  practical  menu  for  a  farmer's  family  for  one  day  in 
August. 

7.  Explain  five  palatable  ways  of  cooking  potatoes. 

8.  State  your  ideas  as  to  a  suitable  school  dress  for  a  slender, 
light  complexioned  girl  fifteen  years  of  age;  for  a  slender,  dark 
complexioned  girl  of  the  same  age. 

Plan.  —  (a)  Colors.     (6)  Materials,     (c)  Design. 

9.  Explain  how  to  operate  a  band  saw. 

10.  Give  complete  directions  for  making  a  poster. 

1 1.  Point  out  the  differences  between  the  declension  of  pucr  and 
the  declension  of  puella.     (Use  blackboard.) 

12.  What  was  a  Roman  legion? 

Plan.  —  (a)  Definition,     ib)  Details  —  number  of  men,  etc. 

13.  Explain  how  Caesar  built  a  military  bridge  during  his  cam- 
paign in  Gaul. 

The  successful  student  plans  each  topical  recitation  just  as  he 
would  plan  an  English  theme. 

Lesson  114  —  Organizing  Information 

One  important  reason  why  students  do  not  always  recite 
well  on  topics  assigned  them  is  that  they  do  not  recognize 
the  value,  in  subjects  other  than  English,  of  clear  arrange- 
ment or  organization  of  the  information  they  may  have  on  a 
topic.  To  be  sure,  students  do  not  always  recognize  the 
value  of  a  recitation  plan  in  their  English  class,  but  they 
are  more  likely  to  recognize  it  there. 

Practice.  —  To  make  sure  that  you  understand  just 
what  is  meant  by  organizing  information,  prepare  in  written 
form  the  following  exercises : 

I.  Properly  group  these  details  concerning  students:  seniors, 
lazy  students,  overdressed  students,  college  students,  honest  stu- 
dents, diligent  students,  freshmen,  sophomores,  tastefully  dressed 
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students,  high  school  students,  grade  students,  juniors,  dishonest 
students. 

2.  Group  the  following  household  furnishings  as  (a)  kitchen 
furniture,  (b)  dining  room  furniture,  (c)  bed  room  furniture, 
(d)  decorations:  dining  table,  range,  china  cabinet,  refrigerator, 
clock,  sideboard,  vases,  chiffonier,  pictures,  bed,  sink,  wall  paper, 
clothes  press,  bronzes. 

3.  Group  as  many  as  possible  of  the  subjects  taught  in  your 
high  school,  under  the  following  heads-  (a)  science,  (6)  manual 
arts,    (c)  languages,    (d)  mathematics. 

4.  Think  of  the  books  you  have  read  and  group  them  under  the 
heads:    (a)  history,  (6)  drama  (plays),  (c)  stories. 

5.  Recall  as  many  special  days  of  the  year  as  you  can,  and 
group  them,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  headings:  (a)  religious 
in  significance,  (b)  historical  in  significance.  Can  all  such  days  be 
included  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  headings?  If  not,  can  you 
suggest  a  third  heading  that  will  include  the  remaining  days? 

6.  Suggest  a  similar  exercise  based  on  your  work  in  history, 
literature,  mathematics,  or  some  other  school  subject. 

Plan  all  topical  recitations 

Lesson  115  —  Topical  Answers  in  Examinations 

From  your  last  examination  paper  in  history,   English, 
domestic    science,    arithmetic,    or    algebra,    etc.,    choose   a 
^  topical  answer  that  you  think  you  can  improve  by  rewriting. 
Rewrite  this  answer,  bearing  in  mind  these  suggestions : 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  know  definitely  what  the  limits  of  your 
topic  are.  For  example,  do  not  discuss  "How  to  Make  Salads," 
when  you  have  been  asked  to  explain  "How  to  Make  Cabbage 
Salad"  or  "How  to  Make  Potato  Salad." 

2.  Collect  all  information  necessary  for  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  topic. 

3.  Carefully  arrange  this  material.  Details  that  belong  together 
should  be  grouped  together.  These  paragraphs  should  then  be 
arranged  in  some  logical  order. 
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4.  See  to  it  that  your  sentences  are  in  logical  order. 

5.  Be  grammatical,  spell  all  the  words  correctly,  and  observe 
the  rules  of  punctuation  and  capitalization  that  you  have  been 
taught. 

Plan  the  answer  to  an  examination  question  in  any  subject. 
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Some  recitations  are  comparatively  brief  answers  (two  or 
three  sentences)  to  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  or  by 
classmates.  What  can  be  said  about  the  value  of  a  working 
knowledge  of  English  composition  in  recitations  of  this 
type?    Very  much,  as  you  shall  see. 

Were  you  ever  asked  in  the  literature  class  to  explain  a 
difficult  passage  in  literature? 

One  way  to  explain  a  literary  passage  is  to  express  the 
same  thought  in  simpler  language.  This  kind  of  recitation 
is  required  when  a  passage  is  not  understood  because  the 
language  is  obscure  or  because  some  of  the  words  are  not 
in  the  vocabularies  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Exercise.  —  Study  the  following  models  and  then  prepare 
the  exercises  in  oral  or  in  written  form : 

Models 

1.  (a)  The  archers,  having  previously  determined  by  lot  their 
order  of  precedence,  were  to  shoot  each  three  shafts  in  succession. 

(b)  (In  simpler  language.)  The  archers,  having  previously 
decided  by  lot  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  take  part  in  the 
contest,  were,  one  after  the  other,  to  shoot  three  arrows  each. 

2.  (a)  She  was  actually  on  her  way  to  Loretto  to  expiate  a  long 
life  of  gallantries  and  peccadilloes  by  a  rich  offering  at  the  holy 
shrine. 

(b)  (In  simpler  language.)  She  was  actually  on  her  way  to 
Ix)retto,  where  was  located  the  tomb  of  a  church  saint,  to  leave 
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there  a  rich  offering  of  jewels  or  gold,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
forgiven  for  a  long  life  of  frivolities  and  other  little  sins. 

Practice.  —  Express  in  simpler  language  the  thought  of 
each  of  the  following  sentences.  If  desirable,  the  teacher 
may  add  other  examples.  The  exercise  may  be  oral  or 
written. 

1.  A  gentleman  has  been  defined  as  a- man  who  has  no  visible 
means  of  support. 

2.  As  soon  as  Prince  John  observed  that  the  destined  Queen  of 
the  Day  had  arrived  upon  the  field,  assuming  that  air  of  courtesy 
which  sat  well  upon  him  when  he  was  pleased  to  exhibit  it,  he  rode 
forward  to  meet  her. 

3.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  are  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 

4.  A  man  is  fit  for  neither  business  nor  pleasure  who  either  can- 
not, or  does  not,  command  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  present 
object,  and  in  some  degree  banish  for  the  time  all  other  objects 
from  his  thoughts. 

5.  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 
But  has  one  vacant  chair. 

6.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope. 

7.  The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray. 
And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 

8.  Washington  seldom  attempted  sallies  of  wit  or  humor,  but 
no  man  received  more  pleasure  from  an  exhibition  of  them  by 
others. 

9.  Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books, 

Was  rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brooks. 

A  difficult  passage  in  a  lesson  sometimes  may  be  explained  by 
being  expressed  in  simpler  language. 
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Lesson  117  —  Using  Synonyms 

Frequently  the  obscurity  of  a  passage  is  due  to  the  student's 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  one  or  more  words  in  it.  In 
such  cases,  substituting  a  synonym  or  a  synonymous  ex- 
pression for  this  word  will  make  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
clear.  A  synon>Tn  of  a  word  is  a  word  or  expression  that 
has  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  meaning. 

Models 

1.  (a)  The  sports  were  regulated  by  an  officer  of  inferior  rank. 
(Synonym  supplied.)  The  sports  were  regulated  by  an  officer  of 
lower  rank. 

2.  (a)  The  encounter  was  unpremeditated  on  both  sides. 

(6)  The  encounter  had  not  been  planned  beforelmttd  by  either  side. 

Practice.  —  Supply  a  synonym  for  each  of  the  words  in 
italics: 

1 .  Beyond  the  tree  tops  rose  the  serrated  line  of  the  Blue  Hills. 

2.  I  was  yielding  myself  up  wholly  to  the  glamour  of  the  time 
and  place  when  suddenly  I  thought  of  Goliath,  the  dog. 

3.  He  met  with  one  piece  of  corroborative  evidence. 

4.  The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheer. 

5.  When  the  ladies  had  retired  to  another  room,  the  conversa- 
tion became  still  more  animated. 

6.  While  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories,  our 
ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  burst  of  heterogeneous  sounds  from 
the  hall,  in  which  were  mingled  something  Uke  the  clang  of  rude 
minstrelsy,  with  the  uproar  of  many  small  voices  and  girlish 
laughter. 

7.  Pietro  uttered  a  string  of  piteous  exclamations  and  ejacula- 
tions, such  as  were  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  of  a  delinquent 
muleteer. 

8.  They  crossed  the  brook  and  reached  the  place  where  three 
white  crosses  nailed  against  a  tree  told  of  some  murder  that  had 
been  committed  there.    Just  as  they  had  reached  this  ill-omened 
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spot,  they  beheld  several  men  in  the  gloom  coming  down  a  craggy 
defile  among  the  rocks. 

9.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  a  ripple  on  the  lake  where  the  loon 
approached  the. surface,  just  put  his  head  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
instantly  dived  again. 

10.  The  December  wind  blew  up  an  outer  fringe  of  his  thin  hair, 
and  the  minister  bent  his  head  to  its  inclemency. 

11.  That  night  Miss  Arietta  slept  intermittently. 

12.  Uncle  Blake  laughed  a  little  dry  note.  He  was  a  tall  man 
with  a  noble  profile. 

13.  The  archer  vindicated  their  opinion  of  his  skill:  his  arrow 
split  the  willow  rod  at  which  it  was  aimed.  A  jubilee  of  acclama- 
tions followed;  and  even  Prince  John,  in  admiration  of  Locksley's 
skill,  lost  for  an  instant  his  disHke  of  this  person. 

14.  "Be  more  explicit,'"  he  said. 

15.  Many  people  use  a  shotgun  for  partridges.  I  prefer  the 
rifle:  it  makes  a  clean  job  of  death  and  does  not  prematurely  stuff 
the  bird  with  globules  of  lead. 

The  use  of  a  synonym  sometimes  makes  the  thought  of  a 
difficult  passage  clear. 

Lesson  118  —  Using  Synon3nns 

I.  Find  a  synonym  or  a  S3monymous  expression  for  each 
of  these  words : 


dupliaty 

wary 

arrogance 

ruse 

futile 

impertinence 

adjacent 

apparent 

indispensable 

identical 

haphazard 

niggardly 

2.   Use  each  of  the  above  words  correctly  in  a  sentence. 

Each  sentence  of  the  preceding  exercise  should  be  of  such 
a  character  that  one  can  see  that  the  word  is  used  correctly. 
The  following  sentence,  for  example,  does  not  clearly  indicate 
the  use  of  the  word,  indispensable: 

Water  is  indispensable. 
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On  the  other  hand,   the  sentence  below  does  make  the 
use  of  the  word  clear: 

Winter  is  indispensable  to  all  forms  of  life  because  nothing  can 
live  without  it. 

How  are  these  sentences  different? 


Lesson  119  —  Review 

A.  What  expressions  in  the  following  exercises  should  be 
put  into  simpler  langtiage  to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  a 
child  not  yet  ready  for  high  school?  In  yoiu*  own  words, 
express  for  such  a  person  the  complete  thought  of  each 
passage. 

1.  Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky  * 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o'er  the  fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  the  whited  air 

Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heavens, 
And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm.  —  Emerson 

2.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which  taken  at  its  flood  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures.  —  Shakespeare 

3.  I  am  deficient  in  the  sense  of  direction. 

4.  The  very  prevalent  idea  that  Thoreau  was  a  hermit  and  an 
ascetic  with  no  human  feelings  kindred  to  those  of  his  fellow  men, 
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cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  person  who  reads  his 
essay,  "Soimds." 

5.  He  who  has  experienced  the  fascination  of  Hfe  in  the  woods, 
never  escapes  its  enticements. 

B.  For  what  words  in  the  preceding  exercises  did  you 
substitute  synonyms? 

C.  In  the  dictionary,  find  a  synonym  for  each  of  the 
words  in  the  list  that  follows.  Use  each  word  correctly  in  a 
sentence : 

1.  abandon  5.  jovial  9.  amplif}^ 

2.  recuperate  6.  fruitless  10.  eradicate 

3.  whimsical  7.  liquidate  11.  assent 

4.  abrogate  8.  adept  12.  horrid 

Lesson  120  —  Defining  Explained 

To  understand  what  others  say  and  to  make  understood 
what  we  say  to  others,  there  is  sometimes  need  of  a  definition. 
For  example,  the  sentence  that  follows  is  not  likely  to  be 
clear  until  the  italicized  word  in  it  has  been  defined : 

I  passed  a  field  of  colza. 

How  may  the  meaning  of  colza  be  made  clear? 

There  is  no  synonym  for  colza  just  as  there  is  no  synonym 
for  wheat  or  apple.    Obviously,  the  word  must  be  defined. 

"  Colza  is  a  species  of  cabbage  which  is  grown  for  the  oil 
of  its  seeds,"  says  the  dictionary.  An  examination  of  this 
definition  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
First,  we  are  told  that  colza  is  a  species  of  cabbage;-  and  then 
that  this  particular  species  of  cabbage  is  unlike  the  cabbage 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  in  that  it  is  grown  for  the  oil  of 
its  seeds.  In  other  words,  the  definition  first  places  colza  in 
the  class  of  plants  (the  cabbage  class)  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  then  points  out  how  it  is  different  from  the  other  members 
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of  that  class;  i.e.,  no  other  species  of  cabbage  is  grown  for 
the  oil  of  its  seeds. 

Every  well  constructed  definition  is  similarly  made  up: 
first,  the  term  defined  is  placed  in  the  class  of  objects  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  then  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
members  of  that  class.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  class 
in  which  the  term  defined  is  placed  should  be  generally 
familiar,  for  otherwise  the  definition  would  not  help  one  to 
imderstand  the  term  defined.  A  logical  definition  is,  there- 
fore, made  up  of  two  parts :  (a)  the  class  to  which  the  term 
belongs  is  stated;  and,  then,  (6)  the  differentia,  or  char- 
acteristics that  distinguish  the  term  from  all  other  members 
of  this  class,  are  given. 

Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  define  a  submarine.  If 
you  should  reply  that  a  submarine  travels  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  definition  would  be  inadequate  because  it 
does  not  indicate  the  class  of  objects  (boats)  to  which  the 
submarine  belongs.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  this  definition 
is  concerned,  a  whale  is  a  submarine  because  a  whale  travels 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  If,  however,  you  should  say 
that  a  submarine  is  a  boat  that  travels  beneath  the  sea, 
the  definition  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  class  of  objects 
(boats)  to  which  the  submarine  belongs  is  included. 

Furthermore,  the  differentia  must  distinguish  the  term 
defined  from  all  other  members  of  the  same  class.  To  say 
that  a  submarine  is  a  boat  that  is  used  in  war  to  sink  merchant 
ships  is  not  a  satisfactory  definition  because  the  dijgereutia 
cannot  be  said  to  distinguish  the  submarine  from  other 
boats,  for  dreadnaughts,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  other 
types  of  war  craft  sometimes  sink  merchant  ships.  The  fact 
is  that  the  chief  distinguishing  difference  between  the  sub- 
marine and  all  other  boats  is  that  the  former  may  be  propelled 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  characteristic,  conse- 
quently, should  constitute  the  diferentia  of  this  definition. 
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When  formulating  a  definition,  remember  that : 

1.  A  definition  should  first  state  the  class  to  which  the 
term  defined  belongs,  and  then  distinguish  the  term  from 
all  other  members  of  the  same  class. 

2.  The  class  should  not  be  larger  than  is  necessar}^ 

For  example,  in  defining  a  horse,  one  need  not  say  that  "a 
horse  is  a  vertebrate  that,"  etc.  (All  animals  are  either  verte- 
brates or  invertebrates.)  A  much  smaller  class  will  suffice;  that 
is,  one  may  say  that  "a  horse  is  a  quadruped  that,"  etc.  (Con- 
sult the  dictionary  for  the  meanings  of  vertebrate,  invertebrate, 
and  quadruped.) 

3.  The  diferentia  should  state  clearly  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  or  characteristics  of  the  term  defined. 

The  following  definition  of  holiday  is  a  poor  one  because  the  char- 
acteristic that  distinguishes  a  holiday  from  all  other  days  is  not 
included:  "A  holiday  is  a  day  when  there  is  no  school."  Such  a 
definition  would  make  every  day  of  the  summer  vacation  together 
with  all  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays  of  the  school  year,  holidays. 
The  differentia  in  this  case  is  not  exact  enough. 

4.  A  definition  should  neither  repeat  the  term  being 
defined  nor  contain  a  synonym  of  it. 

5.  A  definition  should  be  expressed  in  simple  language. 
Nothing  is  gained  if  the  definition  includes  a  word  or  words 
as  little  understood  as  the  term  being  defined. 

Practice.  —  Criticize  the  following  so-called  definitions. 
Write  each  correctly. 

1.  A  broom  is  what  one  sweeps  with. 

2.  Bravery  is  when  a  person  is  not  afraid. 

3.  A  hatchet  is  something  to  drive  nails  with. 

4.  An  airplane  is  a  contrivance  that  flies. 

5.  A  school  is  a  place  where  boys  and  girls  study. 
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Lesson  121  —  Using  Definitions 
Practice.  —  Define  the  italicized  words  in  these  sentences: 

1.  The  widest  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland  is  about 
midway  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Bering  Strait.  In 
this  broad  portion,  lofty  ranges  almost  inclose  a  vast  plateau 
several  hundred  miles  wide. 

2.  Many  of  the  high  plains  of  the  West  are  drained  by  rivers 
that  have  cut  deep  and  narrow  canyons  through  the  mountain 
ranges. 

3.  Puget  Sound  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Indian  band,  having  carried  its  canoes  over  a  portap^ , 
continued  its  journey  toward  the  Mississippi. 

5.  Looking  farther,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were 
covered  with  such  combatants,  that  it  was  not  a  duel,  but  a  war 
between  two  races  of  ants. 

6.  I  had  an  interview  with  a  young  bull  in  the  middle  of  a 
pasture,  where  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  burdock  leaf  to  fly  to. 
With  my  red  silk  pocket  handkerchief  I  deployed  him  as  cooly  as 
if  I  had  been  a  professional  matador. 

7.  The  selectmen,  by  advice  of  the  lawyer,  spoke  of  prosecut- 
ing him  for  a  misdemeanor  in  circulating  unfounded  reports  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth. 

8.  From  these  and  other  anecdotes  that  followed,  the  crusader 
appeared  to  be  the  favorite  hero  of  ghost  stories  throughout  the 
vicinity. 

9.  Master  Simon  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  stateliness 
with  which  he  walked  a  minuet  with  the  peerless,  though  gigghng. 
Dame  Mince  Pie. 

10.  Now,  from  the  Rock  Tarpeian, 
Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 
The  line  of  burning  villages 
Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 

11.  Define  (a)  A  grove  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  a  forest 

(6)  A  house  to  distinguish  it  from  a  home 
{c)  A  meadow  from  a  pasture 
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(d)  A  republic  from  a  monarchy 

(e)  A  touchdown  in  football  from  a  5a/e/y 
(/)  An  avenue  from  a  street. 

(g)  A  wai/  from  a  jcre^t; 

(A)    Character  from  reputation 

{{)   A  technical  foul  in  basketball  from  a 

personal  foul 
(j)   A  re/er^e  in  football  from  an  umpire 
{k)   A  g/m  from  a  ravlver 

Class    Discussion.  —  i.    Was    each    definition    properly 
constructed? 

2.  Did  each  help  to  explain  the  thought  of  the  passage? 

3.  When  does  a  word  need  to  be  defined? 

A  definition  sometimes  helps  to  make  a  thought  clear. 


Lesson  122  —  What  a  Term  Includes 

Some  expressions  are  most  easily  and  clearly  explained 
by  indicating  what  they  include.  Suppose  you  were  asked 
by  your  teacher  to  explain  the  term  modern  languages.  The 
best  way  to  make  this  expression  clear  would  be  to  indicate 
what  it  includes:  "  The  modem  languages  include  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,"  etc.  Such  an  explanation  makes  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  clear  enough  to  be  understood 
by  any  intelligent  person.  English,  the  subject  taught  in 
schools,  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  statement 
that  it  "  includes  the  study  of  English  literature,  American 
literature,  and  English  composition." 

Exercise.  —  Explain  the  following  expressions  by  telling 
what  each  includes: 

1.  Western  Hemisphere  4.  American  soldier 

2.  The  Far  West  5.  American  sailor 

3.  Vocational  training  6.  The  Allies 
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7.  The  Central  Powers  11.  High  school  athletics 

8.  The  British  Isles  12.  The  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 

9.  Domestic  art  13.  The  West  Indies 
10.  High  school  mathematics 

Some  expressions  may  be  explained  by  telling  what  they 
include. 

Lesson  123  —  Using  Examples 

Ha\^e  you  ever  tried  to  explain  something  in  class  and 
discovered,  eventually,  that  the  best  way  to  make  clear 
what  you  had  in  mind  to  say  or  write  was  to  give  an  example? 
There  are  ideas  that  are  very  difficult  to  make  readily  under- 
stood except  by  the  use  of  examples.  During  the  World 
War  a  French  word,  camouflage,  was  widely  used  in  America. 
The  meaning  of  this  word  may  be  explained  best  by  giving 
an  example  of  camouflage,  combined  with  a  definition  of  the 
word: 

Camouflage  is  a  military  term  used  to  name  the  art  of  conceal- 
ment in  warfare.  For  example,  "tanks"  were  so  painted  that,  at 
a  distance,  the  Germans  could  only  with  difficulty  distinguish  them 
from  the  natural  objects  around  them.  Concealing  cannon  beneath 
boughs  arranged  to  look  like  trees,  was  another  common  form  of 
camouflage. 

Exercise.  —  Explain  by  example.  If  thought  desirable, 
combine  the  example  with  a  definition. 

1.  A  verb  8.  Generosity  13.  A  microbe 

2.  A  noun  9.  An  equation  (in  14.  A  stanza  of  poetry 

3.  An  adjective  algebra)  15.  Stage  fright 

4.  An  adverb  10.  A  complex  fraction  16.  Over-confidence 

5.  Tact  II.  A  museum  17.  Devotion 

6.  Classical  music  12.  Courage  18.  Loyalty 

7.  High  school  spirit 

An  example  frequently  helps  to  make  a  thought  better 
understood. 
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Lesson  124  — Review 

A.  Formulate  a  definition  of  some  familiar  object.  An 
interesting  way  to  go  about  this  would  be  to  have  the  names 
of  the  objects  to  be  defined  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
then  handed  out  to  the  members  of  the  class  by  the  teacher. 

B.  Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  the  following 
pairs  of  words  by  adding  the  necessary  differentia : 

1.  A  street  car  is  a  means  of  public  conveyance . 

A  Pullman  is  a  means  of  public  conveyance . 

2.  A  hat  is  a  covering  for  the  head , 

.  A  cap  is  a  covering  for  the  head . 

3.  An  automobile  is  a  vehicle . 

A  buggy  is  a  vehicle  — '—. 

4.  A  street  is  a  public  thoroughfare . 

An  avenue  is  a  public  thoroughfare . 

C.  To  explain  the  following  expressions,  combine  a 
definition  with  telling  what  the  term  includes : 

1.  Soft  drinks      3.  Track  athletics  5.  Domestic  science 

2.  Summer  4.  Commissioned  officer      6.  Mechanical  drawing 

(in  the  Army) 

D.  Substitute  synonyms  for  the  italicized  words : 

I.  A  little  girl  was  driving  home  her  cow,  a  plodding,  dilatory, 
provoking  creature  in  her  behaving,  but  a  valued  companion  for 
all  that. 

2.  But  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applause  of  his  dexterity, 
it  was  evident  that  he  must  at  last  be  overpowered. 

3.  These  Indians  were  living  representatives  of  the  stone  age; 
for  though  their  lances  and  arrows  were  tipped  with  iron  procured 
from  traders,  they  still  used  the  rude  stone  mallet  of  the  primeval 
world. 

4.  She  opened  the  casement  that  the  cool  night  air  might  blow 
upon  her  throbbing  temples. 

5.  I  climbed  up  beside  the  farmer  with  alacrity. 
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Lesson  125  —  A  Letter 

Write  a  letter  to  your  English  teacher,  telling  him  or  her 
what  you  have  learned,  from  this  chapter,  that  will  help 
you  to  make  better  recitations  in  all  of  your  classes. 

Lesson  126  —  Summary 

1.  How  may  a  knowledge  of  English  composition  be 
applied  in  a  recitation  in  history?  Latin?  algebra?  any 
other  school  subject? 

2.  How  may  a  knowledge  of  English  composition  be 
applied  in  an  examination  ? 

3.  Point  out  five  ways  of  explaining  a  difficult  word  or 
passage. 

4.  Give  an  original  example  of  each  of  these  ways  of 
explaining. 

5.  In  a  well-constructed  theme,  tell  what  you  have 
learned,  from  your  study  of  this  chapter,  about  how  to 
recite. 
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Lesson  127  —  Parts  and  Kinds 

A 

(Heading) 
639  East  90th  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
May  9,  1920 
(Address  and  salutation) 
The  Office  Manager 
Aetna  Manufacturing  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

(Body) 

I  should  like  to  be  considered  an  appli- 
cant for  the  position  of  assistant  office  manager 
in  your  office,  concerning  which  there  was  an  ad- 
vertisement in  to-day's  ''Plain  Dealer.'' 

I  was  graduated  three  years  ago  from  the  two 
years'  business  course  at  the  Central  High  School 
of  this  city,  and  have  since  been  employed  as  a 
typist  and  stenographer  in  the  Cleveland  office  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company. 

My  reason  for  desiring  to  change  my  position  is 
that  I  wish  to  have  more  responsibility  and  more 
varied  work. 

You  may  inquire  about  me  from  the  following:   -^ 

J.  C.  Cartwright,  Superintendent  Cleveland  Office, 

Western  Electric  Company; 
Rev.  C.  J.  Boswick, 

Pastor  of  the  Franklin  M.  E.  Church; 
Mr.  F,  A,  Spaulding, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland. 
194 
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X  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  of  salary  open  until 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  I  can  do. 

If  you  desire  a  personal  interview,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  call  at  any  time  most  convenient  to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

{mua)  /ifdcAv  Tficu^u 

(Complimentary  close  and  signature) 
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B 

1735  E.  19th  St. , 
Toledo, 0. , 

March  6.  1920. 
American  Lead  Pencil  Co., 
220  Fourth  Ave. . 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  postal  money 
order  for  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents  (81.90) 
for  which  please  send  me  the  following  items 
listed  in  your  catalogue: 

3  pencils  6B 

4  "  5B  . 
6  "  4B  . 
2  "  38  . 
4  "  5H  . 


Enclosure 


% 

10c 

.     S  .30 

@ 

10c 

.40 

@ 

10c 

.60 

@ 

10c 

.20 

@ 

10c 

.40 

81.90 

Very   tru 

ly. 

yours 

, 

c 

^e< 

^ 

&  fSa^v 

16  East  Hampton  St. 

Delaware,  0. 

Sept.  8,  1920 
Manager  Congress  Hotel 

Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  reserve  for  me  a  moderately  priced 

room  with  bath,  for  September  17-19  inclusive. 

Yours  truly. 
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D 

East  High  School 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Oct.  18,  1921 
Mr,  W.  J.  Roberts 

Division  of  School  Buildings 

Board  of  Education 

Dover,  N.  J. 

My  dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

The  sophomore  class  of  East 

High  School  is  planning  to  present  a  play  on  the 

evening  of  November  16,  at  eight  o'clock.   Will 

you  please  grant  us  a  permit  for  the  use  of  the 

auditorium  of  the  East  High  School  Building  on 

that  evening? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  the  principal  of  our  school, 

will  act  as  our  sponsor.   We  refer  you  to  him  for 

any  further  information  you  may  desire. 

Very  respectfully. 

Manager  Class  Play 

Business  demands  correctness  of  form  in  letters. 

Parts  of  a  Business  Letter 

In  general,  the  parts  of  a  business  letter  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a  personal  letter.  However,  these  exceptions 
should  be  noted : 

Heading.  —  In  case  a  business  letter  is  written  on  a  letter- 
head, the  only  part  of  the  heading  that  is  written  or  typed 
is  the  date.  The  other  items  are  printed  on  the  letter- 
head.   Observe  this  point  in  the  letter-heads  on  page  197. 

Address.  —  The  address  of  the  individual  or  company  to 
whom  a  business  letter  is  sent  always  accompanies  the  salu- 
tation. (See  models  that  are  found  on  pages  194,  195,  and 
196. 
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Chalmers 

^^  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Motor  Cars 


utacat  •*e 


•(fx*  •<  Sal««  M*na(«f 


Detroit. Michigan.t.SA 

I^«p)y>n9  to  yours  o' 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


na  covimT  oMtTUMMi 


WA.MrrUM«.MAllACUl 


NEW  YORK 


D0UI]L,En.VYPAG£  &  Co>IRA3«*  PcBLISHKWS 

THE  WORLDS  WORK  ,  COL5 ««»  UF»  B>  AMERICA 


® 


THS  lUIVRE  UBRART 


THF.GARDE?(  >LU;aUXS 


GARDEX  Cmr  XEW  YORK 


MOTOf*    VAN    •cnvtCC 


•«*M«i««TM' 


New  York 


Typical  Letterheads 
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Salutation.  —  The  common  salutations  used  in  business 
letters  are :  Gentlemen,  Dear  Sir,  Dear  Sirs,  Madam,  My  dear 
Madam.  The  first  and  the  last  word  of  the  salutation  should 
always  be  capitalized.  A  colon  should  follow  the  last  word 
of  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter. 

Complimentary  Close.  —  The  usual  complimentary  endings 
of  business  letters  are :  Yours  truly.  Yours  very  truly,  Yours 
respectfully.  The  first  word  of  a  complimentary  close  is  the 
only  word  in  it  that  is  capitalized. 

Signature.  —  The  name  of  the  writer  of  a  business  letter 
is  sometimes  followed  by  the  official  title  of  the  writer;  as, 

faw&O'  CL.    /ifoAyt 

Class  President 

Envelope  and  Folding.  —  The  sheets  of  paper  on  whch 
business  letters  are  written  are  always  single  sheets  and 
usually  are  approximately  iiJxSl  inches  in  size,  although 
there  is  considerable  vaj'iation  in  the  size  of  the  sheets. 
Sometimes  only  half  sheets  are  used. 

Business  letters  on  full  sheets  are  usually  folded  once, 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  then  twice  from  right  to  left,  to 
fit  the  envelope.  Half  sheets  are  usually  folded  twice, 
from  right  to  left.  The  items  usually  found  on  the  envelope 
of  a  business  letter,  are  shown  immediately  below.  The 
correct  folding  of  the  letter  is  illustrated  on  page  199. 


J.  6.  WHITE  CO. 
128  NINTH  ST. 
CHICAGO 
Return  in  3  days 


Samuels  and  Rathburn 
1406  Wall  St. 

New  York  City 
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How  TO  Fold  Letters 

A  shows  paper  of  ordinan'  cx)mrner- 
cial  size  folded  ready  for  insertion  in 
the  large  commercial  envelope. 

B  shows  the  first  and  second  steps 
in  folding  for  the  small  envelope.  The 
vertical  creases  are  indicated  by  shad- 
ing. 

C  shows  B  tightly  folded  ready  for 
insertion  in  the  small  envelope.  Note 
the  edge  for  the  thumb  at  the  left. 
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Most  business  letters  are  typed  on  white  paper  of  good 
quality. 

A  person  is  sometimes  judged  by  the  neatness,  clearness, 
and  correctness  of  a  business  letter  he  has  written. 

Kinds  of  Business  Letters 

There  are  a  great  many  types  of  business  letters.  However, 
six  kinds  probably  include  a  great  majority  of  these  letters. 
The  more  usual  types  are : 

1.  Order  letters 

2.  Collection  letters  or  letters  containing  statements 

3.  Letters  containing  remittances 

4.  Letters  that  ask  or  grant  favors  or  make  requests 

5.  Letters  of  application 

6.  Letters  of  commendation  or  of  adverse  criticism 

Any  of  these  types  may  call  for  an  acknowledgment  or 
reply. 

The  Three  Laws  of  Business. 

Whenever  you  have  occasion  to  write  a  business  letter, 
keep  in  mind  these  very  important  points : 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  write  just  what  you  mean. 

Accuracy  is  the  first  law  of  business. 

2.  Be  sure  that  you  express  yourself  as  clearly  and  in 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

Conciseness  is  the  second  law  of  business. 

Be  sure  that  your  letter  is  correct  as  to  form,  that  it  is 
legibly  written  in  good  English,  that  it  is  polite  in  tone, 
and  that  it  contains  all  information  needed  to  transact  the 
business  concerned.  To  be  careless  in  any  of  these  particulars 
is  to  be  discourteous. 

Courtesy  is  the  third  law  of  business. 
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Class  Discussion  and  Practice. —  i.  What  part  usually 
not  found  in  a  friendship  letter,  is  always  found  in  a  business 
letter? 

2.  Point  out  all  the  differences  you  can  find  between  the 
heading  of  a  business  letter  and  that  of  a  friendship  letter. 

3.  What  are  the  salutations  commonly  used  in  business 
letters?  The  expressions  commonly  used  as  complimentary 
endings  ? 

4.  Point  out  all  the  differences  you  have  observed  be- 
tween the  signatures  of  business  letters  and  those  of  friend- 
ship letters. 

5.  What  is  a  letter-head?  Prepare  in  neat  form  a  letter- 
head that  your  father  might  use  in  his  business  corre- 
spondence. 

6.  Illustrate  with  paper  and  envelope  how  to  fold  a  busi- 
ness letter  properly,  and  also  how  to  place  the  folded  letter 
paper  properly  in  the  envelope. 

7.  Name  the  common  kinds  of  business  letters. 

8.  What  are  the  three  laws  of  business?  Explain  each 
as  clearly  as  you  can. 

Lesson  128  —  Order  Letters 

A— The  Order 

f02-f06  eAaUuAA.  BUUf. 
Ckita/fo,  Jit. 

Snelo^^  Y^c  wM  jiAui  'yn/if  tA&e^  j^  (yKt>  dMoA,  oauL 
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c/lfo-.  12/ 7 IS  —  a/ii/fiayUUpA.Qy  .......    f   jn^ka.  /./5 

c/(a.   70^  —  {yexMn^ 2  ja.k<j^.  .  30 

cAa.  27^  —  ^&£^ 2  ja.k<^^.  .30 

cA'o-.  ^6  7y() —  mtmi/Yyuiy&y^ /   ja^ka.  ./ 5 

c4o:  ^<^6^ — QA'i^&et  Q^O'Vn ^  jaA'O-iy.  .^0 

o4a.   68 6q — J}aAAu /    Mq.  ./ 5 


c4a.  6 ^^6 —  QA-i^&et  w-i/lva/nv /   '^-^,.  ./ 5 

do-.  6807  —  1A6^^£^ia. /   jik<j.  .'0 

itotat  //.  70 
y.awia^  tAAitu, 

jldVt&Qy    /fdlC 

B  —  The  Acknowledgment 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  COMPANY 
102-106  Chalmers  Building 

CHICAGO 

March   18,    1920 

Mr.    James  Hall 
1285  Logan   Ave. 
Canton,    Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  order  of  March 
16,  which  will  be  filled  and  forwarded  promptly 

Very  truly  yours, 
CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  COMPANY 
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C  —  The  Complaint 

Cl^UU  2,  1^20 

^kiea<^,  tJtt. 
Cu  TKioAytJv  /C,  J  Q,e/yit  if(yiv  <x/rv  aui&t  jov  a^eed^  a/nd 

^'uCe^  and  th^&tk,  to<feXAeA,  ^if^itk  yowv  ^tatt^'^Ki/nt  that  tk& 
<\d^\,  u^idd  (>-&  jilted  and  foviif^Mxi&d  i^ynArt&duxl^iy. 
>  4e.  <yuC&v  kaa,  not  a/{AAA>&d,  alUuyu<^  it  io^  Ccn^  ov^A^-dtt^. 

VtcfiXxMe.  ^£&d^ 

1i>.  fi/jB — o^a^Wo^^ /  jahf.  f./6 

^j,  70^ — Uc\/riQ. 2  pufo..  .SO 

U.  27t  —  UeU 2  jakifo..  .30 

io.  ^87X0 — €ii€^cni6.ei<3^ /   ^^'  ./^ 

'io  ^(f62>  —  Q.ic'n&&t  ecyin ^  jiA/fo^.  .^0 

U  686^  —  jkoy^i; /  jik<f.  ./T 

^lo  6^^6 — Q/iV'Set 'UHZCia^iv /   ^^.  ./J 

c/io  6807  —  vei^^^tto. ,    .    /  jik<f.  JO 

:s>tat  JJTo 

favic^  //aCC 
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D  —  The  Adjustment 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  COMPANY 
102-106  Chalmers  Building 

CHICAGO 

April  4,  1920 
Mr.  James  Hall 
1285  Logan  Ave. 
Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  regret  to  learn  from  your  letter  of 
April  2,  that  you  have  not  received  the  seeds 
ordered  in  your  letter  of  March  16.   Both  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  were  carefully  selected 
and  packed,  and  were  sent  to  you  by  parcel  post 
on  March  19.   We  are  at  loss  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  this  shipment. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  be  further  delayed, 
we  are  sending  you  a  duplicate  order  which  we 
sincerely  hope  will  reach  you  promptly. 

We  are  tracing  the  original  consignment,  and 
hope  to  locate  it.   In  case  it  should  be  de- 
livered to  you,  kindly  inform  us  and  we  will  send 
directions  for  its  return  at  our  expense. 
Yours  truly, 
CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  COMPANY 

/.  //.  /s 

The  preceding  series  of  letters  is  self-explanatory.  It 
represents  a  series  common  in  business  correspondence.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  order 
would  be  merely  a  printed  postcard  form. 

Remittances.  —  Remittances  are  sent  usually  in  one  of 
four  forms : 

1.  Check  3.  Express  money  order 

2.  Postal  money  order  4.  Draft 
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In  most  cases,  exchange  is  no  longer  charged  on  personal 
checks,  so  that  those  who  have  bank  accounts,  as  a  rule 
send  checks  as  remittances. 

Class  Discussion. —  i.  Why  are  the  ntimbers  (No.  12 17 
B.,  etc.)  included  in  the  above  order  letter? 

2.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  word  enclosure,  found 
in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  order  letter? 

3.  Why,  in  the  complaint  letter,  is  the  order  repeated? 

4.  Note  the  polite  tone  of  the  letter  of  adjustment. 

5.  What  are  "the  three  laws  of  business"?  Show  that 
each  of  these  laws  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding  order 
letter  series. 

6.  Prepare  a  neatly  written  list  of  five  orders  that  you 
could  send  in  order  letters. 

Accuracy  is  the  first  law  of  business. 

Suggested  Letters. —  i.  Assimie  that  you  have  decided 
to  buy  a  bicycle  which  you  have  selected  from  the  catalogue 
of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

a.  Write  a  letter  placing  your  order  and  enclosing  a  postal 

money  order  or  a  check  as  payment. 

b.  Write  a  letter  from  the  bicycle  company,  acknowledging  your 

order. 

c.  Write  a  letter  of  complaint.    The  bicjrcle  has  been  delivered 

in  poor  condition.    State  specifically  what  is  wrong  with 
the  bicycle. 

d.  Write  the  firm's  letter  of  adjustment,  giving  directions  for 

the  return  of  the  bicycle,  or  for  the  repair  of  the  damaged 
part,  the  cost  of  such  repair  to  be  paid  by  the  firm. 

e.  Assume  that  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  has  directed 

you  to  have  the  part  repaired.  Write  a  letter  to  the  com- 
pany enclosing  receipt  for  bill  for  these  repairs.  It  is  under- 
stood that  you  have  paid  the  bill  and  that  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Company  will  pay  you  on  receiving  receipted  bill. 
/.    Write  the  firm's  letter  closing  the  matter. 


2o6 
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TOWLE   MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

GOLDSMITHS 

Class  and  fraternity  pins  a  specialty 

Colored  plates  showing  designs  sent  on  request 

Sample  of  any  pin  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty 

cents  in  stamps. 

Address,  Box  MT,  Philadelphia 


a.  Write  a  request  for  the  colored  plates  of  these  class  pins. 

b.  Write  for  a  sample  pin,  enclosing  the  amount  required.    Ask 

for  quotation  of  price  on  the  number  you  will  need. 

c.  Order  a  definite  number  of  the  pins,  enclosing  postal  money- 

order  or  check. 

d.  Write  a  letter  of  complaint  that  the  fastening  catches  on  two 

of  the  pins  are  defective. 

e.  Write  the  firm's  letter  of  adjustment. 

3.  Assume  that  you  have  been  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  party  of  ten"  to  learn  rates  and  other  informa- 
tion regarding  a  simimer  cottage  on  Prairie  Lake,  Michigan. 

a.  Write  a  letter  asking  for  the  required  information. 

b.  Write  a  letter  engaging  the  cottage  for  two  weeks.     Be  ex- 

plicit as  to  terms,  date  of  arrival,  and  date  of  departure. 

4.  Write  your  local  telephone  company's  reply  to  your 
complaint  that  a  telephone  ordered  put  in  your  house  six 
weeks  ago,  has  not  been  installed. 

5.  Write  an  order  for  groceries  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago,  giving  catalogue  nimiber,  quantity  desired,  and 
catalogue  price  of  each  article  ordered,  with  a  statement  of 
total  amount  sent.  Enclose  money  order  or  check.  In 
what  form  should  the  order  be  written  on  the  page  ? 

6.  Write  a  letter  of  complaint  to  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  that  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  the  sugar  ordered 
was  lost  in  transit  through  breakage  of  the  carton,  and 
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that  a  can  of  salmon  was  in  poor  condition.      How  would 
you  know  how  much  sugar  was  lost  in  transit  ? 

7.   Write  Sears,  Roebuck's  letter  of  adjustment,  enclos- 
ing refund  voucher.      What  does  sugar  cost  a  pound? 


Lesson  129  —  Including  Essential  Information 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  former  lesson,  "  the  three  laws  of 
business  "  are,  briefly  expressed,  accuracy,  conciseness,  and 
courtesy.  In  the  same  lesson  (see  page  200)  it  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  omission  of  essential  information  from 
a  letter  is,  in  reality,  a  discourtesy. 

One  common  cause  of  misunderstandings  in  business  corre- 
spondence is  the  incompleteness  of  the  information  given 
in  some  letters.  For  example,  Mrs.  A.  orders  The  Outlook,  a 
magazine,  and  forgets  to  give  the  name  of  her  street  or  the 
nimiber  of  her  house;  or,  she  orders  supplies  from  a  mail 
order  house  and  fails  to  include  the  catalogue  numbers  of 
the  articles  ordered.  There  are  numerous  opportimities  for 
shortcomings  of  this  kind,  but  the  two  mentioned  are  stiffi- 
cient  to  illustrate. 

A  business  letter  should  include  all  essential  information. 

Practice.  —  In  each  of  the  following  business  letters,  one, 
or  more,  important  detail  essential  to  the  transaction  of 
the  business  concerned,  is  omitted.  Rewrite  these  letters, 
supplying  these  omissions.  In  case  all  the  parts  of  the  letter 
are  not  found  in  the  exercise,  you  may  supply  what  is  needed 
to  make  the  letter  complete. 

1.  Samuel  Griswold  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  has  written  the  following 
to  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York:  "Enclosed  find 
my  check  for  which  you  may  send  me  your  publication." 

2.  Lulu  Atherton  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  has  written  to  Marshall  Field 
and  Company,  Chicago:   "Please  send  me  six  yards  of  silk.    En- 
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closed  you  will  find  check  in  payment  for  same."     Should  check 
include  cost  of  sending  material? 

3.  Robert  Smith  of  1472  East  Summit  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  written  to  Henry  James  of  1239  State  St.,  Gary,  Ind.:  "Please 
meet  me  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  of  next  week." 

4.  Write  Henry  James's  reply  to  Robert  Smith's  letter.  Why 
would  Henry  James  need  to  write  this  letter? 

Lesson  130  —  Statements  and  Remittances 

A  —  The  Statement 


STATEMENT 

EAU  CLAIRE  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO. 

Incorporated  1885 
BOOKS,  STATIONERY  i^  SCHOOL  and   OFFICE 

PRINTING     «4rA*Slli»     EQUIPMENT 


A 


Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
Dist.  No.  1,  Spring  Valley 
John  E.  Silver,  Clk. 
R.  No.  4,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Aug.   20,   1920 


PAY  LAST 
AMOUNT 
IN  THIS 
COLUMN 


BILLS    PAYABLE  10TH  OF  MONTH 
FOLLOWING  DATE  OF   PURCHASE 


Tear  off  the  upper  portion  of  this  statement 
and  send  it  with  remittance  to  insure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 


1920 

Previously  submitted 

) 

Mdse.     ' 

10 

00 

Aug. 

1 

1  Utility  Waste  Basket 

5 

56 

5 

1  Floor  Brush  No.  314 
Postage 

3 

90 
10 

8 

1  School  Globe  No.  25 

15 

00 

15 

1  Set  Rubber  Type  No.  13 

7 

40 

20 

8  Copies-Our  Wisconsin-  at  S.65 

5 

20 

Postage  &  Ins. 



18 

47  34 

Aug. 

10 

By  Cash- 
Balance  Due- 

10  00 

37  34 
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B  —  The  Remittance 

R.  No.  4, 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. , 
August  25,  1920. 
The  Eau  Claire  Book  and  Stationery  Company, 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  thirty 
seven  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  (S37.34).  pay- 
ment in  full  of  my  August  account  as  indicated  in 
your  recent  statement. 

Yours  truly, 
c 


fo-A^  (D.   ^iXv-ev 


Clerk  District  No. 
Enclosures  Spring  Valley 


The  check,  in  this  case,  was  attached  to  the  statement 
stub;  that  is,  that  part  of  the  statement  above  the  perforated 
line.      (See  page  208.) 

Both  the  check  and  the  statement  stub  were  enclosed 
in  Mr.  Silver's  remittance  letter. 

Present  day  business  houses  as  a  rule  do  not  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  retail  remittances.  The  customer  tears  off 
the  statement  stub  at  the  perforated  line  (see  statement 
on  page  208),  mails  this  stub  with  his  check  or  other  form 
of  remittance,  and  keeps  the  rest  of  the  statement;  that  is, 
that  part  containing  the  items  of  the  bill.  (See  statement 
on  page  208.)  His  check,  which  when  cashed  is  held  for 
him  at  the  bank,  is  sufficient  receipt,  provided  the  check 
indicates  for  what  purpose  it  was  drawn.  This  purpose 
may  be  indicated  by  writing,  in  the  lower  left  hand  comer 
of  the  check,  words  showing  that  the  check  was  drawn  to 
pay  a  bill  or  statement  of  a  certain  date. 

A  properly  written  check  becomes  a  sufficient  receipt 
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Class  Discussion.  —  i .  What  is  a  statement  ?  a  re- 
mittance ? 

2.  What  letters  are  necessary  in  a  series  beginning  with  a 
merchant's  statement  and  concluding  with  the  customer's 
remittance  ? 

3.  Are  statements  sent  by  mail  by  the  electric  light  com- 
pany of  your  town  ?  the  telephone  company  ? 

4.  Do  you  know  why  most  merchants  prefer  not  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  remittances  sent  by  mail  ?  What 
is  the  customer's  receipt  in  such  a  case  ? 

Suggested  Letters.  —  i.  A  statement  from  Kepler  and  Co. 
to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Boyd  of  your  town,  containing  the  following  items: 
I  pattern,  25c;  i  parasol,  $4.00;  5  yards  dress  goods  at  $2.00  per 
yard;  i  bolt  seam  binding,  20c;  i  dozen  buttons,  30c;  f  yard  belt- 
ing at  30c  per  yard;  i^  yards  lace  at  $1.00  per  yard.  Arrange  the 
statement  in  the  proper  form. 

2.  Write  a  letter  of  remittance  to  Kepler  and  Company  with 
the  proper  enclosures. 

3.  On  August  15,  the  Schlieve  Hardware  Co.  of  your  town  sold 
to  Mrs.  John  Arnold,  an  ice  cream  freezer,  an  electric  fan,  two 
porch  awnings,  and  a  porch  swing.  Write  an  itemized  statement 
of  Mrs.  Arnold's  bill.     Give  the  retail  prices  of  the  articles  named. 

4.  The  account  of  C.  J.  Jarvis  with  the  Knollenberg  Dry  Goods 
Company  is  two  months  overdue.  Write  the  firm's  letter  asking 
for  prompt  payment  of  the  bill,  or  a  good  reason  for  its  non-pay- 
ment.    The  amount  is  $26.00.     Enclose  an  itemized  statement. 

5.  Send  the  remittance  of  C.  J.  Jarvis  to  the  Knollenberg  Com- 
pany, giving  a  good  rea.son  for  the  deferred  payment  of  his  bill. 

6.  Write  a  statement  from  Wilson  and  Co.,  sporting  goods 
dealers,  Chicago,  to  the  principal  of  your  high  school  for  the  follow- 
ing supplies  for  the  baseball  team:  12  suits  at  $15  each;  12  caps 
at  $  1 .  50  each ;  6  balls  at  $  i .  50  each ;  6  bats  at  $  i .  50  each ;  2  catcher's 
masks  at  $2.50  each;  2  catcher's  mitts  at  $2.75  each. 

7.  Write  your  principal's  remittance  for  the  above  baseball 
supplies.    Ask  for  the  receipted  bill. 
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Lesson  131  —  Requests,  Favors,  Inquiries,  Arrangements 
Model  A 

Central  High  School 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Feb.  21,  1920 
The  Tudor  Medal  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  Central  High  School  will  need 

thirty  medals  for  its  track  meet  in  May.  One 

third  of  these  are  to  be  of  bronze;  one  third, 

of  silver;  and  the  others,  of  gold.  Will  you 

please  send  me  your  catalogue  and,  if  possible, 

specimen  medals,  together  with  a  statement  of 

your  prices  and  discounts? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Secretary  Athletic  Association 

Model  B 

East  High  School, 

Altoona,  Pa. , 

Feb.  6.  1920. 
Hon.  James  A.  Hartwell, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Altoona, 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  secretary  of  the  Boosters'  Club  of 

the  Altoona  East  High  School,  I  have  been 

authorized  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  club  to 

invite  you  to  speak  at  our  assembly  on  Friday 

morning,  February  15.  from  ten  to  ten-thirty. 

Several  of  the  members  of  our  club  heard  your 

address  at  the  banquet  held  recently  at  the 

Y.M.C.A..  and  all  of  them  Join  in  suggesting 

that  you  talk  on  the  same  theme  to  our  high 

school. 

Our  principal.  Mr.  C.  W.  Bridges,  knows  of  this 
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letter,  and  joins  heartily  in  our  invitation  to 
you  to  talk  to  us. 

Respectfully, 


P 


Secretary  Boosters'  Club 

Model  C 

The  John  Marshall  School 
Salem,  Mass. 

April  15,  1920 
Friendly  Service,  Inc. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Dear  Sirs: 

The  Ali  Baba  Club,  which  is  composed  of 
twelve  John  Marshall  School  boys,  is  co-operat- 
ing with  a  like  group  of  Italian  boys  on  the 
north  side  of  town  to  organize  a  musical  club. 
We  are  in  need  of  some  of  the  more  expensive  in- 
struments, such  as  bass  viol,  traps,  and  tuba. 

We  have  heard  that  your  company  renders  fi- 
nancial aid  to  organizations  like  ours.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  at  once,  indi- 
cating just  what  we  shall  have  to  do  to  merit 
your  financial  encouragement? 

Sincerely  yours, 

fi-OAAAf  £ajcivt 

Secretary  Ali  Baba  Club 

Model  D 

McKinley  High  School 

Shelby,  0. 

Jan.  10.  1920 
Mr.  Howard  Hall 

Sec'y  Debating  Club 
South  High  School 
Akron,  0. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hall: 

The  Debating  Club  of  the  McKin- 
ley High  School  voted,  at  its  last  meeting,  to 
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accept  the  challenge  of  the  South  High  School 
Debating  Club  to  a  Joint  debate  on  March  7. 
In  your  letter  proposing  a  debate  you  made 
these  suggestions: 

1.  That  each  school  be  represented  by  two 
three-nember  teams,  an  affirmative  and  a  nega- 
tive team  for  each  school. 

2.  That  the  South  High  affirmative  team  debate 
the  McKinley  High  negative  team  at  Shelby;  and 
the  South  High  negative  debate  the  McKinley  High 
affirmative  team  at  Akron,  both  debates  to  take 
place  the  same  evening. 

3.  That  each  club  pay  the  cost  of  the  debate 
held  in  its  home  town. 

4.  That  the  matter  of  judges,  a  question  for 
debate,  and  other  details  be  arranged  at  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  by  representatives  of  the  two 
clubs  at  a  time  and  place  convenient  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

With  reference  to  these  suggestions.  I  am  in- 
structed by  our  club  to  say  that  we  agree  to  all 
of  them,  and  are  ready  to  consider  these  points 
settled.  Marcella  Boyd  and  Harry  Adams  were  ap- 
pointed by  our  President  to  confer  with  your 
representatives  on  the  matter  of  judges,  ques- 
tion for  debate,  etc.  They  suggest  that  this 
conference  be  held  at  two  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  January  18,  in  the  office  of 
the  principal  of  your  high  school.  Our  repre- 
sentatives are  fully  empowered  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  this  debate. 

Assuring  you  of  McKinley  High's  good  will  to- 
ward Shelby  High,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Secretary  Debating  Club. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  letters  asking  favors,  or 
those  making  requests  and  inquiries,  should,  in  many  cases, 
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be  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for 
the  reply.  Of  course,  there  is  no  invariable  rule  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  your  letter  is  addressed 
to  some  private  individual  who  will  have  to  use  his  own 
money  for  a  stamp  and  stationery  to  answer  your  communi- 
cation, and  whose  interests  are  not  concerned  in  any  way, 
a  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 

Conciseness  and  courtesy  are  the  second  and  third  laws  of 
business. 

Class  Discussion. —  t.  What  kind  of  letter  is  Model  A, 
above?    Model  B?    Model  C?    Model  D? 

2.  Point  out  each  letter  that  is  the  first  in  a  series?  Which 
is  obviously  not  the  first  ?    How  can  one  tell  ? 

3  Think  of  two  topics  for  two  letters  like  Model  A, 
that  you  could  write.  Do  the  same  with  the  other  model 
letters. 

Suggested  Letters.  —  i.  Read  once  more  Model  D  of  this 
lesson.  Suppose  that  Margaret  Pence,  Secretary  of  the  McKinley 
High  School  Debating  Club,  has  been  authorized  to  procure  judges 
for  the  debate  to  be  held  at  Shelby.  Write  the  letter  she  should 
write,  let  us  say  to  J.  C.  Fleming,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Shelby, 
Ohio.  Remember  that  you  are  asking  a  favor,  and  that  no  essen- 
tial information  as  to  the  time,  place,  etc.,  of  the  debate  should  be 
omitted. 

2.  Write  Mr.  Fleming's  reply  to  Margaret  Pence's  letter. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute,  asking  that  a  catalogue  of  that  school  be 
sent  to  you. 

4.  Write  to  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  and  Company  of  Chicago, 
asking  that  samples  of  dress  goods  be  sent  to  you.  Remember  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  dress  goods  and  that  you  will,  therefore, 
have  to  be  specific. 

5.  Suppose  that  you  have  heard  that  J.  A.  Angleton  of  a 
neighboring  city  has  pet  rabbits  for  sale,  that  you  want  to  buy  a 
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pair  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  that  there  are  none  for  sale  in  your 
town.  Write  the  necessary  letter  of  inquiry.  Is  there  more  than 
one  kind  of  pet  rabbit? 

6.  Your  class  is  to  give  a  play.  Sometimes  local  merchants 
are  willing  to  loan  dresses,  furniture,  etc.,  to  be  worn  or  used  in 
the  play.  Write  a  letter  requesting  a  furniture  dealer  of  your  town 
to  loan  you  an  upholstered  divan,  two  chairs  to  match,  and  a  lamp 
stand. 

7.  Think  of  another  letter  similar  to  the  one  suggested  in  the 
preceding  exercise.    Write  the  letter. 

8.  Your  Boy  Scout  patrol  wants  permission  to  lay  out  a  sum- 
mer camp  for  a  two  weeks*  vacation.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  place  for  the  camp.  Write  a  letter  asking  permission  to  have 
the  camp  on  some  farmer's  land.  Of  course,  the  farmer  should 
have  full  details. 

9.  Write  the  farmer's  reply  to  your  letter. 

10.  Write  a  third  letter,  completing  the  arrangements. 

11.  Write  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  your  city,  asking 
for  permission  to  organize  social  clubs  in  your  school.  Probably 
he  will  want  to  hear  your  reasons  for  making  such  a  request. 

12.  Write  a  letter  to  the  principal  of  your  school,  asking  for 
permission  to  have  a  dance  in  the  school's  gymnasium  on  a  certain 
night.  Will  he  want  to  know  what  organization  is  to  give  the 
dance,  who  the  chaperons  are  to  be,  etc.? 

13.  Write  a  letter  to  the  proper  official  of  your  town,  asking 
that  the  city  establish  and  maintain  tennis  courts,  or  a  baseball 
diamond,  in  one  of  the  parks,  or  somewhere  else. 

14.  Write  a  letter  in  which  you  make  arrangements  with  one 
of  your  teachers  to  chaperon  your  class  on  a  "  hike. " 

15.  Write  the  teacher's  reply. 

16.  Write  a  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  one  of  the  following  items 
that  you  wish  to  order:  a  printing  outfit,  a  stamp  collection,  an 
outdoor-game  outfit,  garden  tools,  laboratory  supplies,  a  punching 
bag,  a  football,  etc. 

17.  Assimie  that  you  are  the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  provide  a  room  for  an  entertainment  your  class  is  to  give.  Write 
a  letter  to  the  official  of  your  school  system  who  has  charge  of  your 
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school  building.  Ask  permission  to  use  a  certain  room  on  a  certain 
evening.  State  clearly  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  asking  per- 
mission to  use  the  room,  the  date  on  which  you  wish  to  use  it,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  will  act  as  your  sponsor. 

1 8.  Assume  that  your  school  has  appointed  you  manager  of 
the  high  school  baseball  team.  Write  a  letter  to  a  person  who  is 
qualified,  asking  him  to  act  as  umpire  at  your  next  game. 

19.  Write  a  letter  to  some  prominent  citizen,  asking  him  to 
act  as  judge  at  your  next  high  school  declamatory  contest. 

20.  Write  a  letter  to  your  congressman,  asking  for  material  suit- 
able for  a  debate  on  some  important  public  question. 

21.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Sports  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
asking  him  to  settle  some  disputed  ruling  or  point  of  a  baseball, 
a  basketball,  or  a  football  game.  The  disputed  point  will  need  to 
be  clearly  explained. 

Lesson  132  —  Letters  of  Application 

Model 


SEE  AMERICA! 

WANTED  — Tent  boys,  15  to  17  years 
of  age.  Good  food,  good  wages,  good 
treatment,  and  steady  employment  for 
season.  References  required.  Address 
Frank  K.  Lee,  Manager  Delightful  Tours 
Company,  Boulder,  Col. 


2160  East  40th  St. 
Tucson,  Arizona 
June  1,  1920 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Lee,  Manager, 

Delightful  Tours  Co. 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee: 

I  read  your  advertisement  for  tent 

boys,  in  the  "Peak  Outlook''  of  May  25,  and 

wish  to  make  application  for  a  position.  I  am 
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sixteen  years  old.  During  my  vacation  last 
summer.  I  worked  two  months  for  the  Criterion 
Chautauqua  Company  as  one  of  the  tent  crew,  and 
feel  sure  that  I  can  meet  your  requirements.  I 
can  give  you  all  or  part  of  my  time  from  June  10 
to  September  15. 

yy  references  are  the  following  Tucson  men; 

James  G.  Larson,  Cashier  First  National  Bank: 

Rev.  0.  E.  Simpson,  Pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church; 

Mr,  F.  0.  Severson,  Principal  Tucson  High 
School. 

Yours  truly, 

A  carefully  written  letter  of  application  is  an  eloquent  recom- 
mendation. 

Class  Discussion.  —  i .  What  information  was  given  by- 
Lester  Simmons  about  himself?    (See  preceding  model.) 

2.  What  information  about  himself  should  be  given  by  a 
graduate  of  a  two  years'  high  school  business  course,  who  is 
applying  for  a  position  as  typist  and  stenographer  in  a 
railway  office? 

3.  In  general  what  information  should  be  given  by  any 
letter  of  application  ? 

4.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  a  carelessly 
written  letter  of  application  ? 

Suggested  Letters.  —  i.  Write  a  letter  of  application  in  answer 
to  the  following  advertisement,  giving,  as  a  reference,  some  one  who 
has  employed  you  in  a  similar  position: 


W.\NTED 

—  Careful. 

steady    girl     to 

go  to 

New 

York 

this 

winter  as   nurse 

maid. 

Railway  ticket  will  be  provided,    1 

and   good 

wages 

pdd 

Reference   re- 

quired 
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2.  Ten  boys  are  to  be  chosen  by  J.  C.  Melby,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  of  your  town,  as  members  of  a  camping  party.  You 
have  been  steadily  employed  since  the  close  of  school;  you  own 
a  full  camp  equipment;  you  can  row  and  swim;  you  are  a 
Boy  Scout.  Write  a  letter  which  will  cause  Mr.  Melby  to  choose 
you. 

3.  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  as  stenographer  and 
typist.  Set  forth  your  qualifications,  and  give  your  commercial 
teacher  as  a  reference. 

4.  Assume  that  a  woman  who  has  not  fully  recovered  from 
an  illness  has  advertised  for  a  reliable  chauffeur  for  the  summer 
months. 

a.  Write  a  letter  of  application,  giving  your  qualifications  and 
experience. 

h.  With  your  letter  of  application,  enclose  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  a  former  employer. 

5.  You  are  moving  to  Chicago  from  your  home  town  where 
you  have  been  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  department  store.  Apply 
for  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  shoe  or  some  other  department  of 
Marshall  Field  and  Company's  store.  Give  your  reasons  for 
changing  positions,  your  qualifications,  and  the  name  of  your 
former  employer  as  a  reference.  If  you  think  there  is  likely  to 
be  no  vacancy  at  the  time  you  write,  ask  to  be  placed  on  the  wait- 
ing list. 

6.  Write  a  letter  of  application  in  answer  to  the  following  ad- 
vertisement. 


WANTED  —  Model,  brunette,  slender, 
good  carriage.  Apply  by  letter  to  Gor- 
man, ready-to-wear  department,  stating 
qualifications  and  asking  for  appoint- 
ment. 


7.  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  on  a  farm  during  the 
coming  summer  months. 

8.  Write  a  letter  asking  for  board  and  room  rent  during  the 
school  year  in  return  for  your  services  outside  of  school  hours. 
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Lesson  133       Commendation,  Criticism 
Model  A  —  Commettdation 

East  High  School 
Altoona.  Pa. 
Feb.  18.  1920 
Hon.  James  A.  Hartwell 
Mayor  City  of  Altoona 
Altoona.  Pa. 
Dear  Sir- 

The  Boosters'  Club  and  all  of  the 
students  of  East  High  School  desire,  through 
this  letter,  to  thank  you  for  the  inspiring  talk 
you  gave  us  at  our  assembly  period  last  Friday. 
We  had  often  heard  that  opportunity  knocks  once 
at  every  person's  door,  but  few  of  us.  until  we 
heard  your  impressive  illustrations,  really 
understood  how  true  this  saying  is.  There  is 
hardly  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  East  High  who  doesn't 
now  believe  that  everyone  has  at  least  one  big 
opportunity,  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
to  be  awake  and  ready  when  it  comes. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness  in  con- 
senting to  speak  to  our  school,  and  hoping  that 
you  may  come  again.  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Secretary  Boosters'  Club 

Commendation  should  not  be  effusive,  nor  adverse  criticism 
unjust. 
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Model  B  —  Criticism 

1232  Delaware  St. 
Mercer,  0. 
Jan.  17,  1920 
Editor  ' 'The  Star' ' 
Mercer,  0. 
Dear  Sir: 

One  hundred  and  six-students  of  the 
Mercer  High  School  were  tardy  yesterday  morning 
because  the  streets  and  sidewalks  approaching 
the  high  school  building  were  impassible  with 
snow.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  conditions  were 
not  much  better,  except  that  a  narrow  foot-path 
past  the  main  entrance  had  been  worn  by  pedes- 
trians. 

At  the  time  of  the  blizzard  ten  days  ago,  the 
same  conditions  existed.  We  also  endured  a  simi- 
lar experience  three  times  last  winter. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  it  would  annu- 
ally cost  the  city  of  Mercer  to  clear  with  a 
snow  plow  and  shovels,  the  drift-covered  side- 
walks in  the  vicinity  of  our  high  school,  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  the  cost  would  not  be  at  all 
prohibitive;  in  fact,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  cost,  as  conditions 
now  are,  due  to  time  lost  to  high  school 
students,  and  because  of  illnesses  contracted  by 
those  who  are  not  robust  enough  to  flounder 
through  snow  drifts  and  then  sit  for  hours  with- 
out changing  their  damp  clothing. 

All  of  the  teachers  and  the  students  of  our 
school,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  their  opinions, 
agree  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy 
this  seeming  neglect.  -■ 

Respectfully, 

High  School  Student 
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Class  Discussion.  —  i .  What  occasion  have  you  ever  had 
to  express,  in  a  letter,  your  commendation  of  something 
some  one  has  said  or  done  ?    To  write  a  letter  of  criticism  ? 

2.  Why  should  a  person  be  very  sure  of  his  facts  in  a 
letter  of  criticism  ? 

3.  Why  should  a  letter  of  commendation  not  be  effusive? 
Suggested  Letters.  —  i.   Suppose  that  you  have  received 

from  a  public  spirited  citizen  a  silver  cup  for  winning  for 
your  school  first  place  in  some  contest.  Write  a  letter  to 
this  person  expressing  your  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done. 

2.  Write  a  letter  of  kindly  criticism  to  the  leader  of  the 
band  which  has  been  giving  weekly  programs  in  your  city 
park. 

3.  A  sidewalk  in  front  of  'the  property,  in  your  block, 
owned  by  S.  A.  Johnson,  is  seriously  in  need  of  repair. 
Write  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  president  of  the  city  council 
or  other  proper  official  of  your  town,  asking  that  the  city 
see  to  it  that  the  necessary  repairs  are  made. 

4.  Assume  that  you  have  been  ill  and  have  received 
flowers  from  your  classmates.  Write  a  letter  expressing 
your  appreciation  of  their  thoughtfulness. 

5.  Write  a  letter  thanking  a  returned  soldier  for  speaking 
and  exhibiting  his  trophies  of  war  at  your  school. 

6.  Judge  McMahon  came  from  out  of  town  to  judge  the 
debate  your  society  held.  Write  a  letter  thanking  him  on 
behalf  of  ihe  society. 

7.  Write  a  letter  of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  poor 
collection  of  garbage  on  your  street. 

8.  Write  to  your  congressman,  commending  his  attitude 
on  some  public  question. 

9.  Choose  some  topic  that  has  occurred  to  you,  and  write 
a  letter  of  commendation  to  some  person  concerned. 

10.  Choose  another  topic  that  you  know  about,  and  write 
a  letter  of  helpful  criticism  to  some  person  concerned. 
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Lesson  134  —  Telegrams  and  Night  Letters 


THE  NDRTH  AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

POSTAL    TELEGRAPH  — COMMERCIAL   CABLES 


NIGHT  TELEGRAM 


11 


Chicago,  July  15,  1920 

To   W.  H.  Singleton,  1211  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Arrived  Chicago  this  afternoon  at  six.  Mother 

not  train  sick.  Uncle  Charley  and  Aunt  Margaret 

met  us  Englewood.  Everybody  well.  Cousin  Tom 

and  I  going  tomorrow  Jackson  Park  beach  to  swim. 

Municipal  Pier  and  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  Friday. 

White  City  and  White  Sox  soon  as  possible.  Will 

write  soon. 

Bob. 

Telegrams.  —  Telegrams  are  transmitted  by  the  tele- 
graph companies  at  certain  fixed  rates  for  the  first  ten  words, 
and  an  extra  charge  for  each  additional  word.  The  rates 
charged  for  the  first  ten  words  and  for  the  extra  words  are 
determined,  in  general,  by  the  distance  the  message  is  sent. 

Note.  —  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  of  a  telegram,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  telegram  is  sent  are  not 
charged  for.  Each  digit  of  a  number  counts  as  a  separate  word.  Do 
not  write  figures  in  the  body  of  a  telegram;  write  the  words  for  the 
figures;    as,  February  twenty- second. 

Telegrams  are  frequently  written  on  forms  like  that 
illustrated  above.  These  blanks  are  kept  at  telegraph 
offices.  Many  messages  are  dictated  over  the  telephone  to 
the  telegraph  offices  from  which  they  are  to  be  sent.  In 
such  cases  the  message  is  charged  to  the  telephone  from 
which  the  message  is  dictated. 
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Night  Letters.  —  Night  letters,  or  night  telegrams,  are 
telegrams  transmitted  only  at  the  hours  when  the  usual 
rush  of  telegraphic  business  is  over.  This  time  is  at  night. 
A  night  letter  may  be  filed  for  transmission  at  any  time 
during  business  hours,  but  it  will  not  be  sent  until  the  rush 
hours  are  over.  Most  night  letters  are  sent  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  are  delivered  after  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Telegrams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sent 
and  delivered  as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  this  difference  in  service,  there  is  a  difference  in  rates. 
Fifty  words  may  be  sent  by  night  letter  for  the  same  charge 
as  ten  words  are  sent  in  a  telegram  from  the  same  office. 

Writing  a  Telegraph  Message.  —  Whether  a  telegram  or 
a  night  letter  is  being  written,  brevity  is  important;  for 
wordiness,  in  such  a  case,  is  more  than  usually  costly.  The 
following  message  is  a  good  example  of  the  uselessly  long 
telegram.  If  the  charge  for  words  beyond  the  maximum  of 
ten  were  only  one  cent  for  each  extra  word,  this  telegram 
would  cost  twenty-eight  cents  more  than  necessary. 


Wordy  Message 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
March  20,  1920 
Judge  Lemuel  Mavine 
•    Adelbert,  N.C. 

The  date  of  our  debate  with  the  Liberty  Debating  Society  of 
the  Nashville  High  School  has  been  unexpectedly  changed  from 
March  twenty-second  to  March  twenty-sixth.  May  we  count  on 
you  for  the  latter  date?  Please  wire  collect  at  once  whether  you 
can  come  or  not. 

Rajrmond  Goodlow 

President  Loyal  Sons*  League 
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Concise  Message 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
March  20,  1920 
Judge  Lemuel  Mavine 
Adelbert,  N.C. 

Debate  with  Nashville  High  School  postponed  to  March  twenty- 
sixth.    Please  wire  collect  whether  you  can  come  twenty-sixth. 

Raymond  Goodlow 

President  Loyal  Sons'  League 

But  conciseness  in  telegrams  may  easily  be  overdone,  or 
possibly  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  poorly  done ;  for 
conciseness  ordinarily  is  not  a  fault  if  it  is  used  with  skill. 
The  danger  is  that  in  trying  to  be  very  concise  the  writer  of 
the  telegram  will  make  his  message  unintelligible,  or  incom- 
plete.    For  example,  read  the  following: 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
March  20,  1920 
Judge  Lemuel  Mavine 
Adelbert,  N.C. 
Postponed  twenty-sixth.    Wire  collect  can  come. 

Raymond  Goodlow 

This  message  is  incomplete.  For  instance,  the  telegram 
does  not  state  what^  has  been  postponed;  and,  although 
Raymond  Goodlow  probably  would  think  that  Judge 
Mavine  should  understand  that  a  debate  is  referred  to, 
Judge  Mavine  possibly  would  fail  to  comprehend  the 
young  man's  message.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
message    is    also  somewhat  brusque. 

Well  considered  conciseness  is  a  very  important  character- 
istic of  an  expertly  written  telegram. 

Practice.  —  i.  Write  a  telegram  to  your  father,  who  is 
away  from  home  on  business,  telling  him  that  the  family 
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garage  and  automobile  have  been  damaged  by  fire.  Indi- 
cate the  extent  of  the  damage.  Use  fewer  than  fifteen 
words. 

2.  Write  the  same  information  as  a  night  letter. 

3.  A  sudden  rain  storm  has  made  desirable  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  baseball  game  with  a  nearby  school.  Cancel  the 
game  by  telegraph.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  the 
manager  of  your  school  baseball  team. 

4.  Write  a  night  letter  to  a  well-known  speaker  in  a 
neighboring  city,  asking  him  to  address  your  school  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  Request  him  to  reply  at  your  ex- 
pense. Suppose  that  you  are  the  secretary  of  some  school 
club  that  has  the  program  in  charge. 

5.  On  an  automobile  trip,  you  run  out  of  funds.  Wire 
home  for  the  money  needed.  Do  not  use  more  than  ten 
words. 

6.  Send  a  telegram  of  congratulation  to  a  friend  in 
another  town.  Suppose  your  friend  has  made  the  all-state 
basketball  team.    Use  not  more  than  ten  words. 

7.  Wire,  in  a  night  letter  to  your  mother,  the  particulars 
of  a  train  wreck  in  which  you  were  slightly  injured. 

8.  Write  to  the  manager  of  the  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
High  School  football  team  a  challenge  to  a  post-season 
game  with  your  school. 

9.  Wire  to  your  mother  that  you  and  your  father  have 
safely  arrived  at  San  Francisco.     Use  ten  words. 

10.  You  have  missed  train  connections  at  Cincinnati, 
and  consequently,  will  be  delayed  in  reaching  your  friend's 
home  at  Henderson,  Kentucky.  Wire  an  explanation  of 
your  failure  to  arrive  as  arranged.  Use  not  more  than 
ten  words. 

Composing  telegrams  teaches  conciseness. 
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A  Winter  "Outing" 


The  Indian  tepee  shown  in  the  picture  is  equipped  for 
winter.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  comforta- 
ble January  home  for  any  of  us,  especially  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  forty  degrees  below  zero  as  it  sometimes 
does  in  northern  Wisconsin  where  the  original  of  this  picture 
was  taken.    July  or  August  would  be  more  pleasant! 

Exercises.  —  i.  Write  an  entertaining  narrative  in  the 
first  person  of  your  last  camping  expedition,  or  vacation  trip. 

2.   Prepare  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  to  the  class  what 
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the  United  States  government  is  now  doing  to  educate 
the   Indian.     Consult  the  school   library  for  information. 

3.  Explain  how  an   Indian  tepee  is  constructed. 

4.  Relate  to  yoiu-  classmates  the  most  thrilling  Indian 
stor\'  you  have  ever  read  or  heard. 

5.  Write  the  following  series  of  letters:  (a)  To  F.  A.  Smith 
of  Lake  Minoqua,  Mich.,  inquiring  about  rates,  accommo- 
dations, etc.,  for  a  ten-days  outing  at  one  of  his  cottages; 
(6)  Mr.  Smith's  reply;  (c)  Your  letter  making  final  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Smith. 

6.  Write  your  first  letter  home  from  Lake  Minoqua. 

7.  Write  a  telegram  to  your  father,  telling  of  a  fire  at 
your  cottage.     (See  two  preceding  exercises.) 

Additional  Business  Letter  Topics 

1.  Write  a  letter  of  application  for  a  position  in  answer  to 
an  advertisement  you  have  found  in  your  home  newspaper. 

2.  Assume  that  you  are  about  to  apply  for  a  position  in  a  large 
department  store.  You  will  need  the  recommendation  of  some 
well-known  person  in  your  town  who  knows  something  about  your 
ability  and  character.  Write  to  him,  asking  permission  to  use 
his  name  as  a  reference. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  the  mayor  or  some  other  public  official  of 
your  town,  stating  your  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  way  the 
city  baseball  diamond,  or  some  park,  is  managed. 

4.  Write  a. letter  explaining  the  cause  of  your  absence  from 
the  study  hall  during  a  study  period.  To  whom  should  this  letter 
be  written? 

5.  Write  to  your  teacher,  explaining  the  cause  of  your  delay 
in  handing  in  a  note-book. 

6.  Suppose  that  your  class  has  received,  because  of  its  excel- 
lent attendance  record,  a  silver  cup  from  the  school  board.  Write 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  expressing  the  thanks  of  the 
class. 

7.  On  behalf  of  your  school,  write  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
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any  of  the  following,  each  of  whom  has  rendered  your  school  a 
service: 

a.  Volunteer  musician  for  orchestra  at  class  play 

b.  Prominent  citizen  for  speech  to  debating  society 

c.  Artist  for  a  chalk  talk 

8.  Write  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  your  city,  complaining  of  the 
dirty  streets,  or  of  the  inadequate  water  supply.  Give  specific 
reasons  for  your  complaint. 

9.  Write  a  letter  to  the  school  board,  asking  the  board  to  install 
a  swimming  pool  in  your  school. 

10.  Write  a  letter  to  the  D.A.R.  chapter  in  your  city,  telling 
what  the  American  flag  means  to  you. 

11.  Write  a  letter  to  a  person  who  has  inquired,  telling  which 
part  of  your  city  you  think  has  the  best  sanitary  conditions.  Give 
reasons  for  your  opinion. 

12.  Write  a  letter  to  your  home  newspaper,  stating  why  you 
think  good  sanitation  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XII 

CONVINCING    PEOPLE 

Lesson  135  —  One-Sentence  Arguments 

Everyone  has  occasion  each  day  to  use  an  argument  for 
or  against  some  proposition.  In  conversation,  these  argu- 
ments are  frequently  quite  impromptu  and  brief,  sometimes 
no  more  than  a  sentence.  Perhaps,  a  boy's  schoolmate 
wants  him  to  go  skating  after  school.  The  boy  has  one  very 
good  reason  for  not  accepting  the  invitation  —  his  mother 
has  told  him  to  come  straight  home  from  school.  His  reply 
to  his  schoolmate  is  really  a  one-sentence  argument  against 
his  going  skating  that  evening. 

What  other  instances  of  one-sentence  arguments  can  you 
think  of? 

When  a  person  uses  an  argimient  of  this  kind,  he  usually 
tries  to  present  the  most  convincing  point  he  can  think  of. 
Practice  in  argumentation  of  this  type  is,  consequently,  of 
considerable  value  for  it  affords  practice  in  choosing  what 
may  be  termed  the  main  issue,  or  the  most  important  reason. 

Exercise.  —  Complete  orally  each  of  the  following  with 
what  is  your  chief  reason: 

1.  I  like  (or  do  not  like)  to  go  to  high  school,  because . 

2.  I  prefer  the  academic  (or  vocational,  business,  etc.)  course 
to  any  other  offered  in  our  high  school,  because . 

3.  Every  high  school  girl  should  (or  should  not)  be  required  to 
take  sewing,  because . 

4.  Every  high  school  boy  and  girl  should  save  money  regularly, 
because . 
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5.  Automobiles  should  not  be  driven  on  country  highways 
faster  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  because . 

6.  I  should  not  withdraw  from  high  school  to  work,  because 

7.  There  should  (or  should  not)  be  a  summer  session  of  our 
school,  because . 

8.  All  students  of  our  high  school  should  (or  should  not)  be 
required  to  study  Latin  for  at  least  one  year,  because . 

9.  Military  training  should  (or  should  not)  be  taught  in  our 
high  school,  because . 

One  way  to  make  this  recitation  most  helpful  and  inter- 
esting is  for  the  teacher  to  divide  the  recitation  time  into 
ten-minute  periods.  To  begin  the  first  of  these  ten-minute 
periods,  a  student  should  give  orally  one  of  the  first  three 
exercises.  He  should  remain  standing  while  other  students 
rise,  one  at  a  time,  and  support  or  oppose  his  views.  No  one 
should  use  more  than  one  sentence;  and  each  sentence 
should  be  a  good  one.  The  succeeding  ten-minute  periods 
may  be  managed  in  a  similar  way,  the  remaining  exercises 
being  used. 

A  one-sentence  argument  should  present  the  most  important 
reason  for  or  against  a  proposition. 

Lesson  136  —  Expanding  an  Argument 

Choose  one  of  the  sentence  argimients  that  you  prepared 
in  the  preceding  lesson.  Then  prepare  to  give  orally  a 
paragraph  constructed  as  follows: 

a.  First  sentence  of  paragraph:  the  sentence  you  have 
chosen. 

b.  Remainder  of  paragraph:  all  of  the  reasons  you  can 
think  of  to  support  the  statement  made  in  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

Expand  a  one-sentence  argument  by  giving  the  details  of 
the  main  reason. 
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Lesson  137    -  More  than  One  Main  Reason 

In  more  formal  argumentation,  one  is  likely  to  develop 
an  argimient  more  fully;  that  is,  he  is  likely  to  present  all 
the  important  reasons  he  knows,  not  merely  what  he  con- 
siders the  one  most  important  reason.  However,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  in  any  case,  only  important  reasons 
should  be  offered,  for  employing  minor  reasons  is  not  only 
confusing  but  renders  the  important  ones  less  emphatic.  In 
other  words,  using  a  few  well-directed,  hard-hitting  points 
is  very  much  more  effective  than  using  a  large  number  of 
unimportant,  poorly  emphasized  ones. 

Exercise.  —  Write  a  two  or  three  paragraph  proof  of  one 
of  the  following,  or  some  other  similar  proposition.  Make 
up  your  mind  as  to  what  the  main  reasons  in  support  of  the 
proposition  are,  gather  evidence  to  support  each  of  these 
main  reasons,  and  then  write  the  argument.  The  sentence 
expressing  the  proposition  may  be  the  first  sentence  of  the 
argument.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  clear  the  transi- 
tion from  one  main  point  to  the  next. 

Model 

Farming  in  this  country  is  likely  to  become  more  popular. 
There  are  two  or  three  important  reasons  for  this.  Not  only  is 
the  high  cost  of  living  helping  the  movement  along,  but  farming 
is  rapidly  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  When  the  land 
was  virgin  soil,  almost  anyone  who  was  able-bodied  could  farm. 
Nowadajrs,  the  uneducated,  unskilled  farmer  is  usually  on  the  high- 
road to  the  poorhouse.  As  a  consequence  of  the  growing  dignity 
of  tilling  the  soil,  we  are  beginning  to  look  up  to  the  man  who 
farms,  and  sometimes  even  to  envy  him,  especially  when  we  find 
that  he  and  his  family  are  enjoying  most  of  the  conveniences  and 
few  of  the  inconveniences  of  city  life. 

There  is  another  reason  why  farming  is  becoming  more  popular. 
Land  owning,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  profitable; 
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and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  so.  The  men  who  bought  farms  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago,  almost  invariably  bought  "gold  mines," 
provided  they  kept  the  land. 

The  future  of  land  as  an  investment  seems  very  promising. 
Because  of  the  construction  of  electric  lines  and  of  macadam  roads, 
the  stretching  of  untold  miles  of  telephone  wires,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  mail  delivery,  the  farm  home  has  become  practically 
a  city  home.  The  ancient  antipathy  to  life  in  the  country  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Under  an  intensive  system  of  farming,  the  value  of 
land  is  sure  to  continue  to  advance,  keeping  step  with  the  increase 
in  population  and  the  development  of  better  agricultural  methods. 
Already  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  urban;  millions  are  coming  annually  into  this  country  to 
remain  —  and  all  must  be  fed. 

1 .  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  model  ? 

2.  How  many  main  reasons  does  the  model  contain? 
State  each. 

3.  What  sentences  are  transition  sentences? 

4.  Make  an  outline  or  brief  that  elaborates  the  following 
skeletonized  form: 

A.  Proposition  (Write  a  sentence). 

B.  First  main  point  (Write  a  sentence). 

C.  Second  main  point  (Write  a  sentence). 

D.  Etc. 

An  argument  containing  more  than  one  main  reason  is  ex- 
panded by  giving  the  details  of  each  main  reason. 

Suggested  Topics.  —  i.  Your  school  friends  have  discussed 
the  desirability  of  giving  no  Christmas  presents  this  year.  Write 
an  argument  for  or  against  this  proposition. 

2.  The  school  authorities  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
making  Monday  instead  of  Saturday,  the  school  holiday.  Write  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  school  board,  stating  your  argument 
for  or  against  the  proposal. 

3.  An  enthusiastic  Latin  student  thinks  that  every  high  school 
student  should  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  Latin. 
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Write  an  argument  that  you  think  will  convince  this  person  that 
Latin  should  be  an  elective,  not  a  required  subject. 

4.  Write  an  argument  that  you  think  will  convince  a  fanner 
who  holds  the  opposite  opinion,  that  an  eight-hour  day,  except  in 
harvest  time,  should  be  established  for  farm  work. 

5.  Write  a  farmer's  probable  argument  against  an  eight-hour 
work  day  on  the  farm. 

6.  Defend  or  oppose  the  proposition  that  hunting  for  sport  is 
justifiable. 

7.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  to  convince  him  or  her  that 
you  should  not  be  penalized  in  your  English  grade  because  of  the 
week  you  were  out  of  school  to  accompany  your  father  on  a  trip, 
say  to  Washington  and  New  York. 

8.  Your  cousin  has  about  decided  that  he  wants  to  leave  school 
permanently  when  he  has  completed  the  eighth  grade.  Write  him 
a  letter  in  which  you  prove  that  he  should  take  a  high  school 
course.  Perhaps  if  you  are  definite  about  what  kind  of  high  school 
course  he  should  take,  your  argument  will  be  more  convincing. 

9.  Write  an  argument  for  or  against  the  proposition  that  high 
school  students  who  disobey  a  teacher  more  than  once  should  be 
suspended  from  school. 

10.  Write  an  argument  that  you  believe  would  convince  your 
father  that  he  ought  to  give  you  a  weekly  allowance;  or  if  not 
that,  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  at  home. 


Lesson  138  —  Beginning  and  Closing  an  Argument 

Beginning.  —  The  purpose  of  argumentation  is  to  con- 
vince. As  no  one  is  ever  convinced  until  he  has  compre- 
hended the  proposition  that  the  argument  concerns,  it  is 
evident  that  in  case  the  propgsition  is  not  generally  under- 
stood, a  clear  explanation  of  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  proving.  Naturally,  such  an  explanation  comes 
first  in  the  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case.  One  student  is  attempting  to  con- 
vince another  that  commission  government  is  desirable  for 
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the  cities  of  this  country.  Before  he  can  make  any  headway 
with  his  argument,  in  the  event  the  student  addressed  does 
not  know  what  commission  government  means,  he  must 
explain  what  he  is  talking  about;  that  is,  he  must  explain 
just  what  the  term,  government  by  commission,  includes. 
Then,  and  then  only,  may  he  proceed  with  his  argimient.  Of 
course,  if  the  meaning  of  commission  government  is  well 
understood  by  the  person  he  is  seeking  to  convince,  no 
explanation  is  needed. 

In  every  case,  therefore,  one  must  judge  how  much  ex- 
planation is  needed.  This  means  that  a  person  must  know 
his  audience  or  his  readers  and  adapt  his  explanatory  details 
to  their  requirements. 

The  following  beginning  of  an  argtmient  contains  expo- 
sition of  the  kind  mentioned.  The  expository  portion  is 
printed  in  italics.  The  writer  has  assimied  that  the  term 
"daylight  saving"  is  not  understood: 

Daylight  Saving 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  "daylight  saving"  are  convincing. 
By  "daylight  saving"  is  meant  setting  the  clock  ahead  an  hour  in 
the  spring  and  hack  again  in  the  fall.  In  other  words,  the  clock  is  set 
ahead  for  the  summer  time  when  the  sun  rises  very  early,  and  back 
again  for  the  winter  when  the  sun  rises  late. 

Wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin  saw  the  folly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  of  spending  money  for  light  enough  to  do  at  one 
end  of  the  day  what  could  be  better  done  by  a  better  light  fur- 
nished free  at  the  other  end.  In  that,  as  in  so  many  other  things, 
he,  etc. 

Another  use  of  exposition  at  the  beginning  of  an  argument 
is  to  explain  the  circumstances  that  have  brought  a  proposi- 
tion up  for  discussion.  Sometimes,  without  explanatory 
matter  of  this  kind,  the  reader  or  listener  would  not  under- 
stand why  the  proposition  is  being  argued.     This  kind  of 
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cx[)laiiation  is,  therefore,  a  device  for  gaining  his  attention 
and  interest.  The  extract  that  follows  illustrates  this  type 
of  exposition  in  argumentation: 

The  Farmer  Boy 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  made  the  interesting 
statement  that  out  of  three  hundred  employees  holding  the  most 
responsible  positions  in  that  company,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
were  bom  on  farms.  Although  a  number  of  them  were  taken  as 
children  into  towns,  many  more  were  reared  in  the  country  —  a 
fact  that  gives  new  force  to  the  repeated  assertion  that  the  Ameri- 
can farm  is  the  best  training  school  for  American  boys,  because  it 
breeds  in  them  two  qualities  supreme  in  citizenship:  resourceful- 
ness and  independence. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  farmer  boy  is  forced  on  him  by  fate. 
As  has  been  often  observed,  the  farmer  cannot  send  for  a  carpenter 
in  the  next  street  to  put  up  a  shelf,  etc. 

Closing.  —  An  argument  should  ordinarily  close  with  the 
most  important  proof.  In  other  words,  a  person  should 
observe,  in  the  construction  of  an  argument,  the  law  of 
climax. 

An  argument  may  begin  with  an  explanation  of  the  proposi- 
tion, or  with  a  statement  of  the  occasion  for  the  argument. 
The  strongest  proof  should  come  last. 

Exercise.  —  A .  Study  carefully  the  editorial  page  of  your 
daily  newspaper.    Find  out  — 

a.  How  each  argumentative  editorial  begins. 

b.  How  each  of  these  editorials  ends. 

In  the  same  way,  study  the  editorials  in  your  school  paper. 
What  improvements  have  you  to  suggest? 

Lesson  139  —  Considering  One's  Audience 

What  points  are  to  be  emphasized  and  what  subordinated 
or  omitted  depends  in  a  measure  on  whom  a  person  is  trying 
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to  convince.  An  automobile  salesman,  if  he  were  trying-  to 
sell  a  car  to  a  millionaire,  would  emphasize  the  points  that 
he  would  not  emphasize  if  he  were  attempting  to  sell  a 
car  to  a  man  in  ordinary  circumstances.  If  he  were  endeavor- 
ing to  make  a  sale  to  a  man  who  expected  to  drive  the  car 
in  a  hilly  country,  he  would  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  car's  hill  climbing  capacity,  a  point  which  he  might  not 
mention  if  he  were  selling  the  car  to  be  used  in  a  fiat  country. 

When  preparing  an  argument  one  must  bear  in  mind  the 
person  or  persons  who  are  to  be  convinced. 

Exercise.  —  What  points  should  be  emphasized  in  each 
of  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  proving  to  a  boy  that  he  should  join  a  Boy  Scout  troop? 

2.  When  proving  to  the  boy's  father  that  he  should  encourage 
his  son  to  become  a  member  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop? 

3.  When  applying  for  a  Saturday  position  at  a  grocery  store? 

4.  When  trying  to  convince  your  father  that  you  should  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  your  weekly  allowance  by  working  for  him  during 
your  leisure  hours? 

5.  When  stating  to  a  teacher  your  reasons  for  thinking  that 
school  should  be  dismissed  to  celebrate  a  football  or  a  basketball 
victory? 

6.  When  trying  to  prove  the  same  proposition  to  a  schoolmate 
who  holds  a  contrary  view? 

Lesson  140  —  Looking  at  Both  Sides  of  a  Question 

Most  propositions  have  two  sides.  Even  in  the  case  of 
some  propositions  that  seem  self-evident,  one  is  usually 
able  to  find  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  For  example, 
your  parents  do  not  need  to  be  convinced  that  to  abolish 
the  high  school  in  your  community  would  be  a  calamity. 
At  the  same  time,  you  might  find  some  one  who  holds  the 
opposite  opinion  and,  congequently,  needs  to  be  convinced 
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courteously  of  the  error  of  his  belief.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  most  convincing  argument  is,  in  many  cases,  the 
argument  that  recognizes  the  existence  of  two  sides. 

Model 

It  is  often  said  that  the  life  of  a  private  in  the  army  is  the  life 
of  a  machine.  It  is  necessary  for  him  only  to  eat,  sleep,  drill,  and 
fight.  All  his  moves  are  planned  for  him  by  his  commander,  and, 
if  he  so  desires,  he  need  not  think  at  all. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  argument  against  becoming  a  private 
soldier.  A  soldier  may  be  only  a  machine  if  he  so  chooses.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  so.  It  is  the  man  who  does 
not  think  while  he  drills  who  remains  a  private.  The  man  who 
thinks  becomes  the  non-commissioned,  and  eventually  the  com- 
missioned officer. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  his  military  training,  a  soldier  must  study 
the  drill  regulations  during  and  outside  of  drill  hours.  He  must 
be  alert  and  take  pride  in  himself  and  his  organization.  He  must 
understand  why  he  is  a  soldier,  and  learn  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness. In  fact,  the  successful  soldier,  like  the  successful  civilian, 
may  be  a  part  of  a  machine,  the  one  military,  the  other  not;  but 
he  must  be  a  thinking  part. 

Here  the  writer  has  briefly  simmiarized  the  opposing  argu- 
ment which  he  admits  has  some  basis  in  truth.  Then,  he 
proceeds  to  give  reasons  that  more  than  offset  this  opposing 
view. 

Exercise.  —  Prepare  a  brief,  or  outline,  for  an  argument 
in  which  you  consider  both  sides  of  a  proposition.  With 
this  brief  as  a  basis,  prepare  an  oral  argument. 

1.  General  assemblies  shoulcf  be  held  twice  each  week  in  our 
school. 

2.  Inexpensive  dresses  should  be  worn  by  all  senior  girls  on 
commencement  night. 

3.  The  last  period  assembly  should  be  dismissed  when  very 
warm  weather  comes. 
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4.  At  least  once  each  week  high  school  students  should  hear  a 
patriotic  address. 

5.  Military  training  for  boys  should  be  made  compulsory  in 
our  high  school. 

6.  The  school  initial  should  be  awarded  to  members  of  school 
debating  teams. 

7.  High  school  juniors  and  seniors  should  be  required  to  be  in 
school  only  for  their  recitation  periods. 

8.  Oiu*  high  school  should  be  in  session  six  days  each  week  for 
students  who  desire  to  attend  the  extra  day. 

9.  Students  should  not  be  exempted  from  examinations  for 
excellence  in  class  work. 

10.   There  should  be,  in  our  school,  a  longer  recess  at  noon. 

Lesson  141  —  Some  Ways  of  Proving  a  Proposition 

What  is  proof,  and  when  is  a  proposition  proved?  The  last 
part  of  this  question  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words;  the 
first  must  be  answered  more  fully.  A  proposition  is  proved 
when  the  persons  to  whom  the  argtiment  is  addressed  are 
convinced.  There  are  several  commonly  used  ways  of  going 
about  proving  a  proposition.     These  ways  include: 

a.  Reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause 

b.  Argument  by  example 

c.  Argtiment  from  authority 

d.  Argument  by  the  use  of  statistics 
These  methods  are  illustrated  below: 

From  Cause  to  Effect 

Proposition.  —  Our  football  team  is  likely  to  win  its  game 
with  Gray  don  next  Saturday. 

Causes.  —  (Opponents)  Nine  inexperienced  players  on  oppo- 
nents' team;  team  has  not  practiced  regularly;  two  of  team's  best 
players  are  suffering  from  injuries;  team  averages  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds. 
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{Our  team)  Only  three  inexperienced  players  on  it;  team  has 
practiced  faithfully  two  hours  each  day  since  football  season 
opened;  each  player  is  in  fine  physical  condition;  team  averages 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

Effect.  —  Our  team  is  likely  to  win  the  game. 

This  argument  is  convincing  unless  it  is  shown  that  some 
or  all  of  the  causes  stated  are  contrary  to  fact. 

From  Effect  to  Cause 

Proposition.  -7-  The  fire  that  partly  destroyed  Mr.  Harri- 
son's bam  at  nine  o'clock  last  night  was  of  incendiary  origin. 

Effects.  —  Flames  spread  like  a  flash  through  structure,  al- 
though no  hay  was  stored  in  it ;  a  man's  tracks  were  found  leading 
from  the  building,  and  were  plainly  seen  in  the  snow  that  fell  after 
midnight  on  the  night  of  the  fire;  empty  gasoline  can  found  con- 
cealed in  a  rubbish  heap  past  which  the  tracks  lead. 

Cause.  —  The  fire  probably  was  of  incendiary  origin. 

This  argument  is  fairly  convincing- unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  tracks  were  made  by  some  one  either  before  the  fire 
started  or  so  long  after  that  the  person  who  made  them 
could  hardly  have  been  responsible  for  the  burning  of  the 
building.  The  argtmient  would  likewise  be  greatly  weakened 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  empty  oil  can  was  thrown  on 
the  rubbish  heap  the  day  before  by  a  passing  grocer's  boy 
because  it  was  leaking  badly. 

Argument  by  Example 

Proposition.  —  Collie  dogs  are  unusually  intelligent. 

Examples.  —  The  collie  I  own  can  understand  anything  that  is 
said  to  him;  the  collie  owned  by  a  neighbor  frequently  carries  a 
basket  and  note  to  the  nearby  grocery  store  and  brings  back  sup- 
plies for  the  family;  my  friend's  collie  can  bark  any  number  up 
to  twenty. 
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This  kind  of  evidence  is  sometimes  highly  convincing. 
Its  usual  weaknesses  lie :  (a)  in  the  possibility  or  probability 
that  the  examples  are  not  typical  ones,  and  (b)  in  the  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  conclusion  from  too  few  instances.  For 
example,  if  one  should  draw  a  general  conclusion  about 
the  size  of  oak  trees  from  observation  of  the  dwarf  oaks 
that  grow  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  he 
would  be  drawing  an  erroneous  conclusion,  for  most  full 
grown  oaks  are  large,  not  small. 

Argument  from  Authority 
Proposition.  —  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Lakewood,  New  Jersey, 
did  fine  work  in  helping  to  raise  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 

Authority.  —  In  the  campaign  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  did  fine  work  in  persuading 
money  hoarders  to  invest  their  savings.  The  Lakewood  scoutmaster 
said,  "Much  money  came  out  of  hiding.  One  farmer  brought  in, 
to  invest,  twelve  hundred  dollars  that  was  musty,  probably  from 
having  lain  under  a  carpe^t.  He  bought  twelve  one  hundred  dollar 
bonds."  —  From  The  Outlook. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  evidence  depends  on  the  standing 
among  educated  people  of  the  authority  quoted.  The  more 
widely  recognized  the  author  quoted  is,  the  better  authority 

he  is.  c-     '    • 

Argument  from  Statistics 

Proposition.  — The  common  house  fly  kills  young  children. 

Statistics. — According  to  the  1916  report  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health,  the  effect  on  the  infant  death  rate  of  the 
practical  extermination,  in  two  New  York  City  blocks,  of  the 
common  house  fly>  was  as  follows: 

Ages  Deaths  before  Campaign  Deaths  after  Campaign 

I  year  19  12 

I  to  5  years  38  8 

It  seems  evident  from  this  report  that  the  campaign  against  flies 
in  this  instance  caused  a  decrease  of  seven  in  the  number  of  deaths 
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of  children  one  year  old  or  less,  and  of  thirty  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  years.  Flies,  therefore, 
kill  little  children. 

Statistics  are  convincing,  in  case:  (a)  they  are  accurate, 
and  (6)  all  other  causes  likely  to  produce  the  figures  are 
shown  to  be  not  present.  For  example,  if  it  were  possible 
to  show  that,  in  the  instance  quoted  above,  most  of  the 
children  who  died  the  year  before  the  campaign  against  flies, 
died  from  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  midwinter  when,  of 
course,  there  were  no  flies,  the  inference  that  children  are 
killed  by  flies  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  quoted. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  there  were  such  a  reason, 
an  authority  like  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  could 
be  depended  on  to  make  the  fact  known.  Statistics  of  this 
kind  are  usually  reliable. 

C(mibinations 

Argument  by  cause  and  effect  may  be,  and  often  is,  con- 
vincing in  itself.  An  argument  by  example,  by  statistics, 
or  from  authority  may  fail  to  constitute  complete  proof  when 
used  alone.  Therefore,  combinations  of  these  types  with 
argtmient  by  cause  and  effect,  are  common.  You  will  have 
the  opportunity  in  succeeding  lessons  of  preparing  orally  and 
in  vvTiting  not  only  arguments  of  the  types  just  explained, 
but  also  argiunents  in  which  these  types  are  combined. 

Lesson  142  —  Argument  from  Cause  to  Effect 

Write  an  argimient  in  which  the  proof  is  argtmient  from 
cause  to  effect.    First  prepare  a  simple  brief  or  outline. 

Model 

Proposition.  —  The  American  farm  is  a  fine  training  school  for 
American  boys. 

Proof.  —  The  American  farm  is  a  fine  training  school  for  Ameri- 
can boys.    The  qualities  supreme  in  citizenship  are  resourcefulness, 
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independence,  and  readiness  to  serve.  These  qualities  a  life,  on 
the  farm  tends  to  develop  in  the  boy. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  farmer's  boy  is  forced  on  him  by  fate. 
As  has  often  been  observed,  the  farmer  cannot  send  for  a  carpenter 
in  the  next  street  to  put  up  a  shelf,  nor  for  a  locksmith  to  mend  a 
broken  latch,  nor  for  a  builder  to  mend  a  hole  in  the  roof.  He  can- 
not stop  on  his  way  home  from  work  to  make  half  a  dozen  con- 
venient purchases.  His  son  learns  in  childhood  to  do  things  for 
himself,  because  there  is  no  one  ready  and  waiting  to  do  them  for 
him.  He,  therefore,  acquires  dexterity,  and  something  far  more 
important  than  dexterity,  the  habit  of  depending  in  emergencies 
upon  his  own  ingenuity  and  exertions.  He  is  master  of  his  fate. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  to  daunt  a  lad  who  has  had  to  meet  the  endless 
exactions  of  life  on  a  farm. 

Moreover,  the  farmer's  boy,  because  of  his  training,  does  not 
expect  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The  first  lesson  he  learns  in 
life  is  that  the  good  old  earth  yields  no  harvests  to  slack  hands, 
and  by  the  Hght  of  that  knowledge  he  comes  to  understand  that 
citizenship  means  giving,  as  well  as  receiving.  There  is  bred  in' 
him  a  homely  dignity  that  makes  the  beggar's  r6Ie  distasteful  to 
his  pride.  He  acqmres  rather  a  readiness  to  serve.  The  assertion 
that  the  American  farm  is  the  best  training  school  for  boys  has  good 
reasons  for  being  true.     —  Adapted  from  The  Youth's  Companion. 

In  this  model  the  writer  holds  the  opinion  that  life  on  the 
farm  is  the  best  developer  of  the  qualities  that  are  essential 
to  best  citizenship  —  resourcefulness,  independence,  and 
readiness  to  serve.  He  seeks  to  prove  this  proposition  by 
showing  that  conditions  likely  to  develop  these  qualities  are 
very  characteristic  of  farm  life. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  in  the  model  is  char- 
acteristic of  many  arguments  of  this  kind : 

1.  The  proposition  (the  effect)  to  be  proved  is  stated. 

2.  The  causes  that  produce  such  an  effect  are  pointed  out. 

3.  Proof  to  show  that  these  causes  exist  in  the  given  case  is 
presented- 
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Suggested  Propositions.  —  i.  John  will  make  the  football  team 
this  year.  (What  characteristics  must  the  boy  who  makes  the 
teain,  possess?    Show  that  John  possesses  these  qualities.) 

2.  A  better  handling  of  garbage  in  our  town  is  needed.  (How 
should  garbage  in  your  town  be  handled?  Show  that  garbage  in 
your  town  is  not  handled  in  this  way;  that  is,  that  the  methods 
employed  could  not  cause  the  proper  disposal  of  the  garbage.) 

3.  The  study  of  Latin  helps  a  student  of  English.  (What  train- 
ing in  vocabulary  building,  sentence  construction,  etc.,  does  the 
student  of  English  need?  Show  that  this  training  is  given  by  the 
study  of  Latin.) 

4.  Military  training  should  (or  should  not)  be  adopted  by  our 
school.  (What  training  do  high  school  boys  need?  Give  proof 
that  military  training  does,  or  does  not,  afford  this  training.) 

5.  Term  examinations  in  high  schools  should  (or  should  not)  be 
abolished.  (What  training  should  a  high  school  course  give?  Show 
that  final  examinations  do,  or  do  not,  help  to  give  this  training.) 

6.  Whispering  during  recitation  periods  in  the  high  school 
should  not  be  permitted.  (What  conditions  should  exist  during  a 
recitation?  Prove  that  whispering  helps  to  prevent  these  condi- 
tions.) 

7.  High  school  English  students  should  (or  should  not)  be 
failed  in  their  English  work  for  marked  carelessness  in  manuscript 
preparation.  (What  are  the  purposes  of  the  English  courses?  Show 
that  carelessness  defeats,  or  does  not  defeat,  at  least  one  important 
purpose.) 

8.  There  should  (or  should  not)  be  a  continuous  session  in  our 
school.  (What  are  the  advantages  of  a  continuous  session?  Show 
that  a  continuous  session  in  yoiu-  school  would,  or  would  not,  pro- 
duce these  advantages.) 

9.  Write  the  argument  suggested  by  any  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (a)  Unpaved  city  streets;  (b)  Automobiles;  (c)  Algebra; 
{d)  Small  classes;  (e)  Parties  during  the  school  year;  (/)  A  school 
paper;   (g)  Good  roads. 

Some  propositions  may  be  proved  by  argument  from  cause 
to  effect. 
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Lesson  143  —  Argument  from  Effect  to  Cause 

Prepare  either  orally  or  in  writing  an  argument  in  which 
effects  known  to  exist  are  proof,  for  or  against  a  proposition. 

Models 

A.  Using  effects  known  to  exist,  to  prove  a  proposition. 

Proposition.  —  The  British  naval  raid  on  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge  in  191 8  was  an  important  achievement. 

Proof. — The  British  naval  raid  of  April  23,  19 18,  on  the 
German  submarine  bases  at  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  was  an  impor- 
tant achievement.  Whatever  helped  to  curb  the  submarine  was 
important,  and  the  effects  of  the  raid  indicated  that  this  notable 
result  was  achieved. 

A  clear  break  in  the  Zeebrugge  mole  twenty  yards  wide,  caused 
by  a  British  torpedo,  was  made.  The  main  result,  however,  was 
the  sinking  of  concrete  laden  ships  in  the  channel  used  by  sub- 
marines in  issuing  from  their  home  harbors.  Canals  and  sea 
channels  connect  both  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  with  Bruges,  so 
that  the  submarines  previous  to  the  raid  were  in  the  position  of 
rats  with  two  widely  distant  holes  which  led  to  the  same  nest. 
At  least  two  of  the  ships  were  so  placed  as  to  constitute  an  obstruc- 
tion which  it  took  many  weeks  to  remove,  and  German  submarine 
activities  were  to  just  that  extent  interfered  with. 

In  the  preceding  model  the  known  effects  of  the  raid  cause 
one  to  accept  the  proposition  as  stated;  that  is,  that  the 
raid  was  an  important  one.  The  argimient  is  from  the 
observed  effects  of  the  raid  back  to  the  degree  of  success 
of  a  raid  that  accomplished  such  results. 

B.  Using  effects  known  to  exist,  to  disprove  a  proposition. 

Daniel  Webster,  the  great  American  statesman,  orator,  and 
lawyer,  once  defended  two  men  who  had  been  accused  of  robbing 
a  Major  Goodridge  while  he  was  passing  on  horseback  along  a 
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public  highway.  Webster  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  jury  that 
heard  the  case  that  his  clients  were  not  guilty.  Goodridge  had 
testified  that  the  robbers  waylaid  him  and  after  beating  him  into 
insensibility,  ran  away  with  his  money.  Webster  in  the  following, 
which  is  a  part  of  his  closing  address  to  the  jury,  completely  dis- 
credited Goodridge's  story  of  the  "hold-up."  He  does  it  by  show- 
ing that  the  effects  known  to  exist  could  not  have  been  caused  as 
Goodridge  claimed  in  this  story  to  the  jiuy.  Webster  said  in 
substance: 

In  judging  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  prosecuting  witness, 
Goodridge,  the  jury  will  naturally  look  to  the  appearances  ex- 
hibited at  the  scene  of  the  robbery.  The  prosecutor's  portmanteau 
was  found  there.  The  witnesses  you  have  heard  testify  say  that 
the  straps  which  fastened  it  to  the  saddle  had  been  neither  cut  nor 
broken.  They  were  carefully  unbuckled.  This  was  very  consider- 
ate for  robbers.  It  had  been  opened  and  its  contents  were  scattered 
about  the  field.  The  pocketbook,  too,  had  been  opened,  and  many 
papers  it  contained  were  foimd  on  the  ground.  Nothing  valuable 
was  lost  but  money.  The  robbers  did  not  think  it  well  to  go  off  at 
once  with  the  portmanteau  and  the  pocketbook.  The  place  was 
so  secure,  so  remote,  so  unfrequented;  they  were  so  far  from  the 
highway,  at  least  one  full  rod;  there  were  so  few  persons  passing, 
probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  then  in  the  road,  within  hear- 
ing of  the  pistols  and  the  cries  of  Goodridge;  there  being,  too,  not 
above  five  or  six  dwelling  houses,  full  of  people,  within  the  hearing 
of  the  report  of  the  pistol;  these  circiunstances  were  all  so  favor- 
able to  their  safety,  that  the  robbers  sat  down  to  look  over  the 
prosecutor's  papers,  carefully  examined  the  contents  of  his  pocket- 
book  and  portmanteau  and  took  only  the  things  that  they 
needed! 

In  the  whole  case,  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  deserving 
consideration,  than  the  prosecutor's  statement  of  the  violence 
which  the  robbers  used  toward  him.  He  says  he  was  struck  with 
a  heavy  dub  on  the  back  part  of  his  head.  He  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  Three  or  four  rough-handed  villains  then  dragged  him 
to  thg  fence  and  through  it  or  over  it  with  such  force  as  to  break 
one  of  the  boards.    Presently,  he  came  to  his  senses;  perceived  his 
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situation;  saw  one  of  the  robbers  sitting  or  standing  near;  he 
vaHantly  sprang  upon,  and  would  have  overcome  him,  but  the 
ruffian  called  out  for  his  comrades,  who  redoubled  their  violence. 
They  struck  him  heavy  blows;  they  threw  him  violently  to  the 
ground;  they  kicked  him  in  the  side;  they  choked  him;  one  of 
them  jumped  upon  his  breast.  They  left  him  only  when  they 
supposed  they  had  killed  him. 

This  is  his  account.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  certain  that  on 
no  part  of  his  person  was  there  the  least  mark  of  this  beating  and 
wounding.  The  blow  on  the  head  which  brought  him  senseless  to 
the  ground,  neither  broke  the  skin  nor  left  any  mark  whatever. 
He  was  drawn  through  or  over  the  fence  with  such  force  as  to 
break  the  rail,  but  not  so  as  to  leave  any  wound  or  scratch  on  him. 
A  second  time  he  was  knocked  down,  kicked,  stamped  upon, 
choked,  and  in  every  way  abused  and  beaten  till  sense  had  departed, 
and  the  breath  of  life  hardly  remained;  and  yet  no  wound,  bruise, 
discoloration,  or  mark  or  injury  was  found  to  result  from  all  this. 
This  is  a  story  not  to  be  believed.  All  this  tale  of  blows  which 
left  no  marks,  and  of  wounds  which  could  not  be  discovered,  must 
be  the  work  of  the  imagination.  If  the  jury  can  believe  that  he. 
was  robbed,  it  is  impossible  they  can  believe  his  account  of  the 
manner  of  it. 

—  Adapted  from  Webster's  "Defense  of  the  Kennistons." 

Webster's  argument  is  constructed  as  follows: 

1.  He  enumerated  the  effects  of  the  robbery  as  detailed 
by  the  prosecuting  witness,  Goodridge. 

2.  From  these  effects  he  concluded  that  the  cause  could 
not  have  been  the  robbery  as  Goodridge  claimed  it  had 
been  perpetrated. 

Suggested  Propositions.  —  i.  The  fire  on  our  street  last  night 
was  not  of  incendiary  origin.  (What  effects  of  the  fire  point  to  a 
defective  flue  or  defective  wiring  as  a  cause?) 

2.   Our  heating  system  is  defective.     (What  conditions  in  the 
building  observable  in  cold  weather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
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defective  heating  system  is  the  cause?    Is  consideration  of  how 
the  furnace  is  fired  essential  in  proving  this  proposition?) 

3.  The  used  automobile  that  I  saw  demonstrated  yesterday  is 
not  in  good  mechanical  condition.  (What  are  the  readily  observa- 
ble, outward  indications  of  the  good  mechanical  condition  of  a  car? 
Does  the  chauffeur's  skill  or  lack  of  skill  need  to  be  considered?) 

4.  Mary  has  worked  faithfully  in  English  this  term.  (Evi- 
dence is  based  on  the  observation  of  what  Mary  has  accomplished 
in  English  this  term.  Could  any  other  cause  than  the  one  to  be 
proved,  account  for  what  she  has  accomplished?) 

5.  The  stranger  who  visited  our  room  this  morning  has  been  a 
soldier.  (What  characteristics  did  you  notice?  What  was  your 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  these  characteristics?) 

6.  The  experience  of  our  school  proves  that  a  school  paper 
helps  to  create  school  spirit.  (Manifestations  of  school  spirit  were 
what?    Connect  these  manifestations  with  the  school  paper.) 

7.  The  Indians  of  Mexico  were  partly  civilized  when  America 
was  discovered.  (Evidences  of  civilization  in  Mexico  at  time  in- 
dicated?   Connect  these  with  the  Indians.) 

8.  The  people  of  H are  prosperous  and  proud  of  their 

town.    (Evidence  to  be  based  on  what  you  observed  when  driving 
through  the  town  on  an  automobile  trip.) 

9.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  good  farmer.  (Evidence  based  on  what 
you  have  observed  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Johnson's  farming.) 

10.  Formulate  a  proposition  and  then  prepare  an  argument 
from  effect  to  cause,  on  any  of  the  following:  (a)  The  football  or 
basketball  team;  (6)  My  friend;  (c)  Our  debating  team;  (d)  Mov- 
ing pictures;  (c)  The  teaching  of  agriculture;  (/)  Neglecting 
studies  to  spend  the  time  in  athleti'^. 

Some  propositions  are  proved  by  argument  from  effect  to 
cause. 


Lesson  144  —  Argument  by  Using  Statistics 

Prepare  in  writing  an  argument  in  which  either  argument 
from  authority  or  by  the  use  of  statistics  is  employed. 
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Model 

(Statistics)  Typhoid  fever  is  most  prevalent  during  the  late 
summer  and  the  autumn  months.  One's  casual  observation  of 
this  disease  probably  would  lead  him  to  this  conclusion;  but  an 
investigation,  during  19 12  and  1913,  conducted  by  Dr.  Crumbine 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  provides  more  conclusive 
evidence. 

From  data  gathered  in  this  investigation,  Dr.  Crumbine  has 
determined  the  average  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  Kansas 
during  the  years  mentioned.  His  figures  show  that  during  the 
period  from  December  to  June  inclusive,  the  death  rate  from  the 
disease  was  comparatively  low,  but  that  during  the  period  from 
July  to  November  inclusive,  the  rate  was  very  much  higher.  Dur- 
ing the  first  period,  the  highest  average  number  of  deaths  from 
typhoid  was  27  in  December;  and  the  lowest,  10  in  April.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  second  period,  that  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, the  highest  average  nimiber  of  deaths  was  62,  in  August;  and 
the  lowest,  33  in  July.  Expressed  in  tabular  form,  his  investiga- 
tion shows  the  average  number  ef  deaths  from  this  disease  each 
month  of  the  two  periods,  to  have  been  as  follows: 


Winter  —  Spring 

Summer  —  A\ 

uttim 

December,     27 

June, 

17 

January,        15 

July, 

33 

February,      20 

August, 

62 

March,           13 

September, 

53 

April,             10 

October, 

44 

May,              1 1 

November, 

38 

This  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  greatest  danger  from  typhoid 
fever  is  during  the  period  stated,  from  July  to  November. 
— Based  on  statistics  published  by  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

Two  things  must  not  be  forgotten  when  using  statistics 
as  evidence.  The  first  is  that  one  must  have  good  authority 
for,  his  statistics,  and  must  mention  this  authority;  the 
second  is  that  statistics  are  effective  only  when  presented 
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effectively.  Both  the  authorship  and  the  significance  of 
the  statistics  used  must  be  made  clear.  Otherwise,  they 
are  practically  valueless  as  proof. 

Suggested  Propositions.  —  i.  Use  the  following  statistical  table 
to  prove  these  propositions: 

a.  Insanity  and  crime  are  costly  to  the  State 

b.  Insanity  is  as  prevalent  as  crime  in  Indiana 

c.  More  men  and  boys  than  women  and  girls  are  criminals  in 

the  State  of  Indiana. 


Institution 


Annual  Cost  per  Capita 


State  Prison  $206 

Reformatory  190 

State  Farm  203 

Woman's  Prison  235 

Girls'  School  248 

Boys'  School  217 

Central  Hospital  for  Insane  262 

Northern  Hospital  for  Insane  323 

Eastern  Hospital  for  Insane  217 

Southern  Hospital  for  Insane  189 

Southeastern  Hospital  for  Insane     199 

—  From  191 7  Report,  Indiana  Board  of  Charities. 

2.  Prove  from  the  following  statistics  that  a  high  school  edu- 
cation pays  financially: 


Capacity 

Inmates 

950 

1200 

IIOO 

1276 

750 

670 

159 

160 

309 

362 

585 

.S70 

1434 

1620 

1042 

958 

867 

875 

870 

824 

1 150 

1 1 50 

Yearly 

Income 

High  School  Training 

At$ 

^ 

No  High  School  Training 

In  high  school 

14 

$200 

In  high  school 

16 

250 

$500 

18 

350 

750 

20 

470 

1000 

22 

575 

1 150 

24 

600 

1550 

25 

688 

$7200 


^978 
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High  school  trained  boys ' Wages  $3.50  per  day. 

Boys  without  high  school  training Wages  $1.50  per  day. 

—  Compiled  from  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Reports  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company. 

3.   Prove  that  a  city's  boys  and  girls  are  a  greater  financial  asset 
than  its  taxable  property. 

According  to  accident  insurance  estimates: 

Two  eyes  are  worth  $4000 

Two  ears  .                            4000 

Two  arms  2000 

Two  hands  1000 

Two  legs  2000 

$i3»ooo 

10,000  boys  and  girls  are  worth  $130,000,000 

Taxable  property  36,000,000  (Any  average  city  in 

which  10,000  boys 
and  girls  live.) 

—  From  Agricultural  Extension  Department,  International  Harvester 
Company. 

Argument  by  the  use  of  statistics  is  an  important  kind  of 
proof. 

Lesson  145  —  Argument  from  Authority 

Prove  by  argument  from  authority  any  two  of  the  prop- 
ositions found  in  the  list  following  the  model. 

Model 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  "daylight  saving"  are  not  new.  Wise 
old  Ben  Franklin  saw  the  folly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  of 
spending  money  for  light  enough  to  do  at  one  end  of  the  day  what 
could  be  better  done  by  a  better  light  furnished  free  at  the  other 
end.  In  recent  years  the  advisory  committees  of  the  public  safety 
in  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
and  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  includes  eight 
hundred  commercial  organizations,  have  vigorously  supported  it. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has   indicated  its  approval. 
The  whole  country  is  asking  for  the  change. 

—  Adapted  from  The  Youth's  Companion. 

Suggested  Propositions.  —  i.  The  Puritans'  first  winter  in  New 
England  was  a  discouraging  experience  for  them. 

2.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
American  Civil  War. 

3.  An  American  invented  the  cotton  gin. 

4.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  originated  in  England. 

5.  Columbus  was  not  the  first  European  explorer  to  see  the 
new  world. 

6.  Cuba  produces  large  quantities  of  sugar. 

7.  Coffee  growing  is  an  important  industry  of  Brazil. 

8.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  first  to  become  interested 
in  the  study  of  electricity. 

9.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel. 

10.   Kansas  and  Maine  were  among  the  first  of  the  states  to 
adopt  state- wide  prohibition. 

Argument  from  authority  is  very  commonly  used. 


Lesson  146  —  Argument  by  Use  of  Example 

Prepare  an  oral  argument  in  which  the  proof  is  argu- 
ment by  use  of  example. 

Model 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  thoroughly  patriotic  during 
the  war  with  Germany.  For  example,  they  achieved  a  remarkable 
record  of  service  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  They  did 
well  in  the  first  two  Liberty  Loan  "drives,"  but  their  achievements 
in  the  third  campaign  were  especially  notable  because  they  acted 
r\s  "gleaners  after  the  reapers."  The  rules  enjoined  upon  them  in 
their  solicitation  of  subscriptions  were  drastic.  They  were  forbidden 
by  order  of  their  organization  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  banks  or 
ether  places  where  purchasers  had  presented  themselves  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  subscribing  for  bonds.     A  Boy  Scout  could 
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not  count  for  his  record  a  corporation  subscription  unless  he  had 
appeared  in  person  before  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation 
and  they  had  given  him  a  signed  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
scout's  argument  actually  persuaded  the  corporation  to  purchase 
the  bonds.  Every  effort  was  made  in  this  way  to  prevent  the 
Scouts  from  putting  into  their  record,  subscriptions  which  they 
had  not  clearly  earned,  and  also  to  prevent  the  splitting  of  sub- 
scriptions merely  for  the  friendly  purpose  of  aiding  a  Scout. 

With  all  these  restrictions  and  the  additional  one  that  they  did 
not  begin  their  canvass  until  the  final  two  or  three  days  of  the 
campaign,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  United  States  obtained  more  than 
400,000  subscriptions,  amounting  to  $5,000,000. 

—  Adapted  from  The  Outlook. 

Suggested  Propositions.  —  i.    Athletics  promote  school  spirit. 

2.  Moving  pictures  have  a  great  educational  value. 

3.  The  study  of  Latin  helps  a  student  of  English. 

4.  Collie  dogs  are  very  intelligent. 

5.  A  labor  union  is  a  benefit  to  its  members. 

6.  It  is  economy  to  buy  an  electric  washing  machine. 

7.  Football  influences  boys  to  try  to  make  passing  grades  in 
school. 

8.  Examinations  do  not  always  indicate  a  student's  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject. 

9.  A  course  in  penmanship  will  greatly  improve  the  hand- 
writing of  even  the  poorest  writers. 

10.  The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  an  automobile  is  more  than  a 
poor  man  can  afford. 

11.  The  French  are  a  brave  people. 

12.  Juvenile  offenders  are  not  always  bad. 

13.  The  work  of  a  railway  engineer  is  dangerous. 

14.  A  boy  or  girl  may  be  both  a  fine  student  and  popular. 

15.  Girls  are  not  always  poor  students  of  mathematics. 

Argument  by  use  of  one  or  more  examples  is  frequently 
employed. 
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Lesson  147  —  Combinations 

Prepare  a  written  argument  on  one  of  the  following  propo- 
sitions. In  this  argument  use  those  methods  of  proof  that 
will  best  serve  your  purpose. 

1.  The  honor  system  of  conducting  examinations  should  (or 
should  not)  be  established  in  our  high  school.  (Include  argument 
by  example.) 

2.  The  study  of  foreign  languages  should  be  elective  in  the 
high  school.     (Include  argument  from  authority.) 

3.  The  school  board  should  buy  a  moving  picture  machine  for 
oiu-  school. 

4.  The  discipline  of  the  study  rooms  should  (or  should  not)  be 
looked  after  by  elected  representatives  of  the  students  governed. 

5.  One  of  the  English  courses  required  for  graduation  should 
be  a  course  in  modern  magazine  literature.  (Include  argument 
by  example  and  from  authority.) 

6.  A  school  cafeteria  can  provide  good  food  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  earn  a  net  profit  for  the  school.  (Include  proof  by 
statistics  obtained  from  domestic  science  teacher.) 

7.  A  course  in  debating  is  of  more  value  than  a  course  in  theme 
writing.  (Use  chiefly  argument  from  cause  to  effect,  and  include 
examples.) 

8.  The  usual  high  school  commencement  is  too  costly  for  those 
who  are  graduated.     (Include  figures  on  estimated  cost.) 

9.  Students  should  be  given  high  school  credit  for  religious 
instruction  received  outside  the  school.  (Include  argument  from 
authority.  Probably  your  teacher  will  help  you  to  find  the  needed 
evidence.) 

10.  Automobilists  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  use  a  "spot" 
light  in  cities  and  towns.    (Include  instances  of  misuse  of  this  light.) 

Most  arguments  of  some  length  combine  two  or  more  kinds 
of  proof. 

Lesson  148  —  A  Salesman's  Argument 

Assume  that  you  are  a  high-class  salesman  making  an 
argument  to  convince  a  prospective  customer  to  buy  one 
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of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  list  below.  Choose  an 
article  which  you  are  very  sure  you  can  discuss  intelHgently, 
make  a  simple  brief,  and  give  your  argtiment  orally.  If 
you  prefer,  you  may  choose  some  other  article  than  one  of 
those  suggested.  Have  in  mind  as  your  "  prospect"  some- 
one whom  you  know.  Prepare  an  argument  that  you  think 
will  appeal  to  this  person. 


I. 

An  electric  sewing  machine 

12. 

A  motorcycle 

2. 

An  electric  washing  machine 

13. 

The magazine 

3. 

A  thermostat  for  a  furnace 

14. 

Christmas  cards 

4- 

A  farm  tractor 

15. 

A  Liberty  bond 

5. 

A  fireless  cooker 

16. 

Home-made  candy 

6. 

A  medium-priced  automobile 

17- 

An  insurance  policy 

7- 

A  stationary  farm  gas  engine 

18. 

An  electric  iron 

8. 

A  silo 

19. 

A  vacuum  bottle 

9. 

A   set   of   Scott's   works    (or 

20. 

A  set  of  aluminum  ware 

some  other  writer's) 

21. 

A  portophone 

10. 

A  vacuum  cleaner 

22. 

A  season  basketball  or  foot- 

II. 

A  bicycle 

ball  ticket 

Lesson  149  —  Meeting  Objections 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  a  salesman,  or  are  interested 
in  a  sale.  Prepare  to  give  orally  in  two  minutes  for  each, 
your  arguments  in  reply  to  any  four  of  the  following  objec- 
tions : 

1.  A  prospective  customer  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  buy 
a  used  automobile  that  you  have  for  sale.  He  says  that  he  does 
not  know  much  about  cars  and,  therefore,  is  not  sure  whether  it  is 
wise  for  him  to  buy  your  car.  You  know  that  your  car  is  in  good 
condition  and  well  worth  the  amount  asked  for  it.  Convince  him 
that  he  should  buy  your  car. 

2.  A  customer  objects  to  paying  fifty  dollars  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  when  he  can  buy  for  thirty  dollars  one  that  he  says  looks 
just  as  well. 

3.  A  customer  says  that  he  will  not  pay  the  amount  asked  for 
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a  standard  advertised  article  because  he  does  not  desire  to  help 
pay  the  advertising  bills  of  the  manufacturer  of  this  article. 

4.  A  teacher  to  whom  you  are  trying  to  sell  a  high -class  ency- 
clopedia says  that  she  will  not  buy  because  she  can  use  the  sets  in 
the  public  or  in  the  school  library. 

5.  A  farmer  refuses  to  buy  commercial  fertilizer  you  want  to 
sell  him,  because  he  does  not  believe  commercial  fertilizers  are  of 
any  value. 

6.  Your  neighbor  to  whom  you  are  trying  to  sell  tickets  to  an 
entertainment  to  be  given  to  raise  funds  to  buy  equipment  for  a 
Boy  Scout  troop,  says  that  as  he  has  no  children  he  is  not  interested 
in  the  Boy  Scouts. 

7.  Convince  your  mother  that  she  should  buy  for  your  sister. 
a  junior  in  high  school,  a  high  school  sweater.  The  sweaters  are 
very  pretty  and  not  unreasonably  expensive.  Your  mother  thinks 
that  girls  should  not  wear  high  school  sweaters. 

8.  Your  father  has  agreed  to  buy  a  dog  for  you,  but  says  that 
he  doubts  the  advisability  of  buying  one  that  is  a  thoroughbred 
because  of  the  higher  price  that  must  be  paid  for  such  a  dog.  Con- 
vince him  of  his  error,  if  you  think  he  is  in  error. 

9.  A  "prospect"  says  that  he  does  not  think  he  should  sub- 
scribe for  the  magazine  you  represent  because  he  has  no  time  to 
read  anything  except  the  newspapers.  Convince  him  that  he 
should  subscribe  for  the  magazine. 

10.  The  merchant  to  whom  you  are  trying  to  sell  advertising 
space  in  your  school's  year-book  says  that  advertising  of  this  kind 
does  not  pay.    Convince  him  that  he  should  buy  the  space. 

A  salesman  should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  argument. 


Lesson  150  —  Argument  in  Letters 

Your  cousin  in  a  neighboring  town  has  about  decided  to 
leave  high  school  to  go  to  work.  Write  a  letter  that  you 
think  should  convince  him  or  her  to  remain  in  school 
until  graduated. 
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The  Heart  op  a  Great  City 

The  picture  facing  this  page  was  made  from  a  photograph 
of  the  public  square  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  shows  with 
remarkable  cleahiess  the  towering  buildings  and  the  busy 
life  of  a  great  city.  In  the  foreground  are  two  small  parks 
and  a  monument.  Radiating  from  this  center  are  two 
beautiful  avenues. 

Exercises.— I.  First  study  the  picture  carefully,  and 
then,  as  clearly  and  as  completely  as  you  can,  answer  in 
writing,  or  orally,  the  following  questions:  (a)  Why  are  traffic 
regulations  necessary  in  a  city?  (b)  Of  what  value  are  small 
downtown  parks  to  a  city?  (c)  Why  do  most  great  cities 
limit  the  height  of  buildings?  {d)  Why  is  there  a  move- 
ment to  make  American  "  skyscrapers  "  architecturally  more 
beautiful?     (e)  Why  are  subways  needed? 

2.  Write  an  interesting  account  of  your  first  visit  in  a 
large  city. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  large  city?  The 
disadvantages?    Discuss  as  fully  as  you  can. 

4.  Have  a  class  debate  on  the  following  question:  Re- 
solved, that  the  farm  affords  opportunities  equal  to  those 
found  in  the  city. 

Lesson  151  —  Debating  Explained 

A  person  may  present  an  argimient  orally  or  in  writing 
without  having  to  encounter  opposing  argimient  except  as  it 
may  exist  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  or  readers.  When,  how- 
ever, one  person,  or  a  group  of  persons,  is  formally  opposed 
by  another  person  or  group  of  persons,  and  the  discussion  is 
carried  on  under  recognized  rules,  the  argimient  is  called  a 
debate.  Ordinarily,  although  not  necessarily,  debating  is  oral. 

The  Proposition.  —  Before  there  can  be  a  debate  there 
must  be  some  question  to  discuss,  a  question  that  has  two 
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sides  equally  strong  or  approximately  so.  Nothing  would 
be  gained  by  debating  such  a  proposition  as,  ''Resolved, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  president,"  because 
everybody  is  agreed  that  Lincoln  was  a  ^eat  president. 
On  the  other  hand,  ''Resolved,  that  tennis  is  abetter  game 
than  golf,"  is  a  debatable  question,  because  there  are  strong 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  proposition. 

In  the  second  place,  a  proposition  must  be  clearly  stated 
before  it  can  be  debated.  For  instance,  one  could  not  expect 
a  satisfactory  debate  on  the  proposition  that  too  much  time 
spent  in  study  is  injurious  to  health,  because  of  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  expression  *'too  much  time."  How  much 
time  is  "too  much  time"?  This  point  is  vague.  In  fact, 
two  persons  might  discuss  this  question  without  ever  actually 
finding  a  definite  point  on  which  they  were  opposed.  The 
argtunent  might  continue  long  enough  for  one  person  to 
find  that  although  he  had  in  mind  eight  hours  a  day  for 
high  school  students,  his  opponent  had  in  mind  six  hours  a 
day  for  children  in  the  grades  below  tJi««  high  school.  If 
such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  debate  at  all,  for 
a  debate  means  a  direct  clash  of  arguments,  or  to  borrow 
a  term  from  railroading,  a  *' head-on"  collision;  and,  of 
course,  to  have  a  "head-on"  collision  in  the  argument,  both 
sides  must  be  on  the  same  track,  not  on  tracks  that  are 
merely  parallel. 

Number  and  Order  of  Speakers.  —  A  debate  is  con- 
ducted imder  parliamentary  rules.  There  should  be  a  pre- 
siding officer,  usually  called  a  chairman,  and  judges,  as 
a  rule  three  in  niunber.  A  debate  may  be  held  by  two 
speakers,  one  on  each  side,  although  as  a  rule  there  are 
either  two  or  three  persons  on  each  side. 

Although  the  chairman  announces  the  names  of  the 
speakers  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  speak,  the  order 
is  fixed  by  custom  as  follows: 
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Main  Speeches 

First  affirmative  speaker 
First  negative  speaker 
Second  affirmative  speaker 
Second  negative  speaker 
Third  affirmative  speaker 
Third  negative  speaker 

Rebuttal  Speeches 

First  negative  speaker 
First  affirmative  speaker 
Second  negative  speaker 
Second  affirmative  speaker 
Third  negative  speaker 
Third  affirmative  speaker 

Main  Speeches.  —  Each  speaker  on  arising  to  speak 
should  address  the  chair,  the  judges,  and  the  audience.  If 
the  audience  is  a  class  or  a  school,  the  speaker  may  begin 
his  debate  with: 

Mr.  Chairman  (turning  toward  the  chairman  and  waiting  to 
be  *'  recognized  "  by  him),  judges,  and  classmates. 

The  first  affirmative  speaker  should 

1.  State  the  proposition  or  question  to  be  debated. 

2.  Explain  the  question  clearly. 

3.  State,  in  a  general  way,  what  each  of  the  affirmative 
speakers  will  prove. 

4.  Offer  the  proof  for  that  phase  of  the  proposition  he 
has  been  delegated  to  discuss. 

5.  Conclude  with  a  brief  summary  of  his  argimient. 

The  second  and  third  affirmative  speakers  need  not  re- 
state the  proposition,  but  should  confine  their  speeches  to 
the  proof  of  the  phases  of  the  argument  that  have  been 
allotted  them.     The  third  affirmative  speaker  ordinarily 
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concludes  his  speech  with  a  brief  siimmary  of  all  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  affirmative  side. 

The  negative  speakers  proceed  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  the  first  negative  speaker  need  not  explain  the  proposi- 
tion already  explained  by  the  affirmative,  unless  he  thinks 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained. 

Rebuttal.  —  At  the  conclusion  of  the  main  speeches 
comes  the  rebuttal.  Rebuttal  speeches  are  generally  four 
or  six  in  nimiber,  depending  on  what  has  been  decided  by 
mutual  agreement  preceding  the  opening  of  the  debate.  In 
rebuttal,  no  new  argument  may  be  introduced.  The  speeches 
must  be  confined  to  refuting  argument  already  presented. 

Length  of  Speeches.  —  Main  speeches  are  usually  from^ 
fotu*  to  ten  minutes  in  length;  rebuttal  speeches,  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  The  length  of  the  speeches  should  be 
agreed  upon  before  the  debate,  and  this  agreement  should 
be  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

Special  Note.  —  It  should  be  remembered  that  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  are  poor  weapons  in  a  debate.  Not  only  are  they  dis- 
courteous, but  frequently  they  react  on  the  speaker  who  uses  them. 

Lesson  152  —  Stating  a  Proposition 

Restate  each  of  the  following  propositions  so  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  meaning  and  scope;  that  is, 
what  the  proposition  includes. 

1.  High  school  students  should  take  Latin. 

2.  The  moving  picture  is  harmful. 

3.  The  city  of  Benton  should  undertake  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities. 

4.  Spelling  should  be  simplified. 

5.  Pupils  in  schools  should  pay  for  their  instruction. 

6.  Further  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 
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7.  An  eight-hour  day  for  laborers  should  be  made  compulsory 
in  this  country. 

8.  Every  able-bodied  young  man  of  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  should  be  compelled  to  undergo  military 
training. 

9.  Coeducation  is  desirable. 

10.   Sunday  baseball  should  be  forbidden  by  law. 

The  teacher  should  supplement  this  list  with  propositions 
that  arc  of  special  interest  to  the  class. 

A  proposition  for  debate  should  be  stated  clearly. 


Lesson  153  —  Division  of  Question 

Logically  divide  for  two  debaters  any  three  of  the  follow- 
ing questions;  that  is,  indicate  what  the  main  subdivisions 
of  the  argument  will  be  for  both  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative : 

1.  A  continuous  session  lasting  from  eight-thirty  o'clock  a.m. 
to  two-thirty  o'clock  p.m.,  with  thirty  minutes  for  lunch,  should 
be  adopted  for  our  school. 

2.  Every  able-bodied  boy  in  the  United  States,  between  the 
ages  of  si.xteen  and  nineteen,  should  have  at  least  six  months  of 
military  training  in  a  boys'  camp. 

3.  Boxing  should  be  taught  to  boys  in  our  high  school. 

4.  Spanish  is  (or  is  not)  a  more  useful  language  to  Americans 
than  German. 

5.  The  school  letter  should  be  granted  to  those  winning  schol- 
arship honors  in  our  school. 

6.  The  girls  of  our  high  school  should  be  permitted  to  organize 
athletic  teams  and  to  compete  not  only  among  themselves  but 
with  similar  teams  from  other  high  schools. 

7.  Immigrants  to  the  United  States  should  be  denied  the 
suffrage  until  they  have  become  fully  naturalized. 

8.  The  German  language  should  (or  should  not)  be  taught 
in  this  country  in  the  grades  below  the  high  scho<^. 
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9.   The  members  of  the  school  board  in  our  town  should  be 
elected  directly  by  the  people. 

10.  It  should  be  illegal  for  the  owner  of  a  lot  in  a  high-class 
residence  block  to  build  anything  except  a  residence  property  on 
the  lot.  It  is  understood  that  the  term  "  residence  property  " 
includes  all  buildings  customarily  thought  of  as  part  of  a  resi- 
dence property. 

11.  The  President  of  the  United  States  should  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  and  not  be  eHgible  to  reelection. 

12.  The  United  States  should  establish  a  protectorate  over 
Mexico  similar  to  that  over  Cuba. 

Before  preparing  a  debate  brief  or  outline,  the  proposition  or 
question  should  be  divided. 

Lesson  154  —  Preparing  a  Brief 

The  teacher  should  divide  the  class  into  two-member 
teams.  Half  the  teams  should  take  the  af!irmative,  and 
half  the  negative,  of  one  of  the  questions  for  debate  found 
in  the  preceding  lesson,  or  of  some  other  suitable  question. 
For  convenience,  the  teams  may  be  niunbered  or  otherwise 
designated.  If  there  is  an  odd  nimiber  of  pupils  in  the 
class,  one  of  them  may  be  made  an  alternate  member  of 
one  of  the  teams. 

Exercise.  —  Divide  the  question  and,  in  conference  with 
your  colleague,  prepare  a  simple  brief  on  the  side  of  the  ques- 
tion assigned  to  you  by  the  teacher.  The  recitation  period 
should  be  spent  in  conferences  with  the  teacher  and  in  revis- 
ing briefs. 

Each  debater  should  prepare  a  brief  of  his  phase  of  the 
question. 

Lesson  155  —  The  Debate 

From  the  revised  briefs  each  team  should  prepare  its 
argiunent.    When  the  class  assembles,  the  teacher  will  desig- 
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nate  an  affirmative  team  to  debate  with  a  negative.  The 
mam  speeches  should  be  limited  to  fotir  minutes  and  the 
rebuttal  speeches  to  two  minutes.  The  rebuttal  speeches 
may  be  limited  to  one  for  each  side.  It  may  thus  be  possible 
to  have  two  of  these  debates  during  a  forty-minute  period. 
Members  of  teams  not  debating  may  act  as  judges.  If 
the  period  is  not  long  enough  for  two  debates,  the  length 
of  main  speeches  may  be  increased  to  five  minutes,  and 
each  speaker  given  a  rebuttal  speech.  The  remainder  of 
the  period,  in  this  event,  could  profitably  be  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  debate. 

A  debate  should  be  carefully  prepared  throughout. 

Lesson  156  —  Debate 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  preceding 
lesson,  prepare  to  debate  one  of  the  following  propositions : 

1.  The  city  (township,  county,  or  state)  should  furnish  free 
textbooks  for  all  public  school  pupils,  including  those  of  the  high 
schools. 

2.  A  system  of  student  self-government  should  be  established 
in  our  school. 

3.  The  board  of  education  of  our  town  should  provide  lunch 
at  actual  cost,  to  high  school  students. 

4.  The  custom  of  exchanging  Christmas  gifts  should  be  done 
away  with. 

5.  Those  who  pay  no  taxes  should  be  denied  the  suffrage. 

6.  Algebra  should  not  be  a  required  subject  for  vocational  and 
commercial  students  of  our  high  school. 

7.  Monday  would  make  a  better  school  holiday  than  Saturday. 

8.  Our  school  should  organize  a  debating  club. 

9.  Those  who  drop  paper  on  the  streets  or  leave  it  where  it  will 
be  blown  about  by  the  wind,  should  be  fined. 

10.  The  city  council  should  pass  and  enforce  an  ordinance 
requiring  citizens  to  remove  snow  from  the  sidewalks  in  front 
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of  their  residences  and  places  of  business,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  snow  stops  falling. 

11.  Taxpayers  who  send  no  children  to  the  public  schools  should 
be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  school  taxes. 

12.  Women  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  equal  work. 

Lesson  157  —  Practice  in  Rebuttal 

Suppose  that  opponents  in  debates  have  made  the  follow- 
ing statements.  Refute  each  statement  in  a  speech  not 
more  than  two  minutes  in  length: 

1.  For  commercial  students,  the  study  of  literature  is  a  waste 
of  time. 

2.  One  should  not  contribute  to  foreign  missions  because  there 
is  so  much  want,  suffering,  and  wickedness  in  our  own  country. 

3.  Football  should  be  abolished  because  each  year  a  large 
number  of  players  are  seriously  injured  while  playing  the  game. 

4.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  boy  should  not  smoke,  for  millions 
of  men  smoke. 

5.  It  is  foolish  to  quarantine  a  house  in  which  a  child  has  measles, 
for  everyone  has  the  measles  sooner  or  later. 

The  rebuttal  is  an  important  part  of  a  debate. 

Lesson  158  —  Changing  Sides 

Debate  again  the  propositions  ast  debated,  with  this 
difference:  teams  that  defended  the  affirmative  side  on 
the  former  occasion  are  to  defend  the  negative  side  in  this 
debate,  and  vice  versa.  Introduce  as  much  new  argiunent 
as  possible.     Prepare  simple  briefs. 

Lesson  159  —  Parliamentary  Practice 

Organize  the  class  into  a  parliamentary  body  and  debate 
the  adoption  of  one  of  the  following : 

I.  A  motion  to  adopt  a  class  motto  or  pin 
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2.  A  motion  to  dramatize  some  literary  selection  the  class  has 
studied  or  is  interested  in 

3.  A  motion  to  organj^ze  a  class  thrift  club 

4.  A  motion  to  invite  another  class  to  hear  the  next  class  debate 

5.  A  petition  addressed  to  the  principal,  asking  that  he  permit 
the  organization  of  a  debating  club  in  the  school 

6.  A  petition  addressed  to  the  school  board,  asking  that  physical 
training  be  made  compulsory  for  all  students  of  the  school 

7.  Anything  else  that  the  class  may  desire  to  debate 

How  to  Proceed.  —  The  meeting  should  be  conducted 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner.  If  there  is  not  enough 
time  the  first  recitation  to  complete  this  lesson,  the  practice 
shotdd  be  concluded  the.  next  day. 

Teacher  (acting  as  temporary  chairman)  —  What  business  is 
there  to  come  before  the  meeting? 

John  (arising  and  addressing  the  chairman)  —  Mr.  (or  Madam) 
Chairman. 

Teacher  —  John  has  the  floor. 

John  —  I  move  that  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  perma- 
nent officers  of  this  meeting. 

Teacher  —  You  have  heard  the  motion.    Is  there  a  second? 

Mary  —  Mr.  (or  Madam)  Chairman,  I  second  this  motion. 

Teacher  —  You  have  heard  the  motion  and  second,  that  this 
meeting  proceed  to  the  election  of  permanent  officers.  We  are 
ready  for  the  discussion  of  this  question.  (Opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question  is  afforded  at  this  time.)  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

Tom,  Sarah,  James,  and  others  —  Question ! 

Teacher  —  All  who  favor  proceeding  at  once  to  the  election  of 
permanent  officers  will  say  "aye"  (or  stand,  or  hold  up  their  hands). 
Those  who  are  opposed  will  say  "no"  (or  stand,  or  hold  up  their 
hands).  The  "ayes"  have  it.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  nomina- 
tions for  permanent  chairman. 

Margaret  —  Mr.  (or  Madam)  Chairman. 

Teacher  —  Mai^garet  is  recognized. 
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Margaret  —  I  desire  to  nominate  John  Wilson  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  meeting. 

Harold  —  Mr.  (or  Madam)  Chairman.    ^ 

Teacher  —  Harold. 

Harold  —  I  second  John  Wilson's  nomination. 

Teacher  —  John  Wilson  has  been  nominated  as  the  permanent 
chairman  of  this  meeting.    Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

[In  a  similar  manner  two  or  three  more  members  of  the  class 
may  be  nominated  as  permanent  chairman.  It  is  proper  that  some 
one  then  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed.  On  hearing  a 
second  to  this  motion,  the  temporary  chairman  puts  the  motion. 
If  the  motion  carries,  a  vote  is  immediately  taken  on  the  candi- 
dates nominated.  The  one  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
is  declared  by  the  temporary  chairman  to  be  permanent  chairman. 
The  vote  may  be  taken  by  any  of  the  methods  mentioned  above,  or 
by  ballot.  The  temporary  chairman  should  appoint  tellers  to 
count  the  ballots  and  tabulate  the  vote.] 

[As  soon  as  the  permanent  chairman  has  been  elected,  he  takes 
the  chair  or  assumes  the  chairmanship.  Similarly,  other  necessary 
officers,  in  this  case  a  secretary  at  least,  are  elected.  The  secre- 
tary should  keep  a  record  of  the  meeting  from  its  beginning.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  now  proceeds.] 

Chairman  —  What  further  business  is  there  to  come  before  this 
meeting? 

Oliver  —  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  —  Oliver  is  recognized. 

Oliver  —  I  have  here  a  petition  which  I  desire  to  read  and  then 
offer  for  adoption.    (He  reads  the  petition  which  follows.) 

Principal  Sheridan  High  School, 
Dear  Sir: 

This  petition  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration by  the  English  IV  class  of  the  Sheridan  High 
School.  We  ask  that  you  permit  the  organization  of  a 
debating  club  in  this  school  and  authorize  this  club  to  use 
for  meeting  purposes,  one  conference  period  each  week,  a 
room  in  the  high  school  building. 

If  your  permission  is  granted,  we  intend  to  invite  all 
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students  of  our  school  who  are  interested,  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 

Mr.  Jamison,  our  English  teacher,  has  offered  to  be  our 
advisor  and  to  attend  our  meetings  in  case  the  club  is 

^  *  Signed  by  the  committee: 

Oliver  Johnson 
Mary  Mason 
Frances  Hawthorne 

Oliver  (continuing)  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  petition 
be  adopted  as  read  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  to  present  it  to  the  principal  and  receive  his  answer. 

Frances  —  Mr.    Chairman. 

Chairman  —  Frances. 

Frances  —  I  second  this  motion. 

Chairman  —  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  petition 
be  adopted  as  read,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  to  interview  the  principal  and  receive  his  answer. 
The  question  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

(Grace  arises  a  moment  after  Charles  is  on  his  feet.) 

Grace  and  Charles  (simultaneously)  —  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  —  Charles  has  the  floor. 

Charles  —  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  English  IV  class, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  petition  as  read,  because  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  two  debating  clubs,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 
(For  two  or  three  minutes  Charles  continues  his  argument  in  favor 
of  two  clubs  instead  of  one.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Grace 
is  recognized  by  the  chairman.) 

Grace  —  Mr.  Chairman  and  classmates,  I  favor  this  petition.  I 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  both  boys  and  girls  should  not  belong 
to  our  proposed  club.  (Grace  then  gives  her  reasons  for  thinking 
as  she  does.  Two  or  three  other  members  of  the  class  speak  either 
against  or  in  favor  of  the  petition  as  it  has  been  read.  When  all 
who  desire  to  speak  have  been  heard,  the  chairman  speaks.) 

Chairman  —  If  no  one  else  desires  to  speak  I  shall  put  the  ques- 
tion. All  who  favor  the  adoption  of  the  petition  as  read  will  stand. 
(The  chairman  counts  those  who  stand.)  Those  who  are  opposed 
will  stand.    (The  chairman  counts  those  who  are  opposed.)    The 
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petition  is  (or  is  not)  adopted.  I  shall  appoint  as  a  committee,  of 
three  to  convey  this  petition  to  the  principal  and  to  receive  his 
answer,  Oliver,  Grace,  and  Frances.  (In  case  the  petition  is 
adopted.) 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

Every  high  school  student  probably  will  have  occasion 
some  day  to  preside  over  a  public  meeting. 

Lesson  160 — ^  Letter  Debates 

The  teacher  should  divide  the  class  into  two  equal  teams. 
Each  team  may  adopt  a  name,  such  as  The  Stalwarts,  The 
Invincibles,  etc.  Each  member  of  the  team  designated  by 
the  teacher  should  then  choose  an  opponent  from  the  other 
team.    Proceed,  then,  as  follows: 

a.  Each  student  may  write  to  his  opponent  a  letter  in 
a  letter  debate  on  some  proposition  selected  by  the  two  in 
a  conference. 

b.  At  the  next  recitation  period,  these  letters  may  be 
read  to  the  class.  The  teacher  may  act  as  judge  in  each 
case. 

c.  At  the  third  recitation  period,  rebuttal  letters  may 
be  read. 

Lesson  161  —  Summary 

1.  How  may  a  one  sentence  argimient  be  expanded? 

2.  How  may  an  argtiment  containing  more  than  one 
main  point  be  expanded? 

3.  In  what  ways  may  propositions  be  proved? 

4.  What  is  debating?     How  is  debating  different  from 
other  forms  of  argument? 

5.  Why  cannot  a  topic  such  as  "High  School  Athletics," 
be  debated? 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  making  a  proposition  clear 
and  exact  in  statement.     Illustrate. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  dividing  a  question?     Illustrate. 
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8.  What  is  meant  by  the  affirmative  of  a  question?  by 
the  negative?    Illustrate. 

9.  What  practical  uses  of  debating  can  you  think  of? 

10.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  propositions  you  would  be 
interested  in  debating. 

11.  Decide  which  side  of  each  of  these  questions  you 
would  take  in  a  debate. 

Additional  Topics  for  Debate 

1.  Term  examinations  should  be  required  in  our  school, 

2.  Knowing  how  to  cook  a  substantial  meal  is  an  essential 
part  of  every  girl's  education. 

3.  Every  boy  should  be  taught  how  to  use  common  tools. 

4.  All  high  school  subjects  except  English  should  be  elective. 

5.  Football  in  high  schools  should  be  abolished  (or  encouraged). 

6.  Inter-school  athletic  contests  should  be  abolished  and  intra- 
school  contests  substituted. 

7.  High  school  athletic  contests  as  conducted  at  present  tend 
to  develop  manliness  in  the  players. 

8.  All  normal  children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  old. 

9.  High  school  fraternities  should  be  abolished. 

10.  A  trade  school,  distinct  from  the  high  school,  should  be 
established  in  this  city. 

11.  All  school  buildings  in  cities  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  should  be  be  kept  open  eanh  evening  as  social  centers. 

12.  Athletes  whose  standing  in  any  subject  is  below  passing, 
should  be  debarred  from  contests  until  their  school  work  is  satis- 
factory. 

13.  A  course  in  magazine  literature  should  be  offered  in  our 
school. 

14.  Free  transportation  of  students  to  and  from  school  should 
be  provided  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  rural  schools  in  our 
county. 

15.  This  city  should  enact  and  enforce  a  curfew  ordinance 
applicable  to  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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1 6.  More  men  should  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  elementary- 
schools  of  this  city. 

17.  No  student  in  high  school  should  carry  more  than  four  daily 
subjects. 

18.  The  football  team  should  be  excused  early  each  day  to 
practice. 

19.  During  the  school  term,  high  school  students  should  not 
attend  evening  parties,  except  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

20.  Every  girl  should  be  taught  how  to  make  her  own  living. 

21.  Life  imprisonment  should  be  substituted  for  capital  pun- 
ishment in  the  United  States. 

22.  A  literacy  test  for  all  foreign  immigrants  is  a  wise  measure. 

23.  Our  state  should  estabUsh  a  minimum  wage  for  both  men 
and  women. 

24.  The  term  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
lengthened  to  six  years,  and  he  should  be  ineligible  to  reelection. 

25.  The  state  should  provide  a  system  of  old-age  pensions. 

26.  The  state  should  provide  pensions  for  indigent  mothers 
with  dependent  children. 

"27.   A  movement  to  erect  a  Y.M.C.A.   building  in  this  city 
should  be  started. 

28.  The  opening  of  stores  in  the  evenings  just  before  Christmas 
should  be  made  illegal. 

29.  In  time  of  war  and  in  case  of  strikes  that  seriously  threaten 
the  national  welfare,  the  government  should,  if  necessary  to  end 
the  strike,  conscript  labor. 

30.  The  federal  government  should  regulate  the  prices  of  necessi- 
ties in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 

31.  The  federal  government  should  permanently  operate  the 
railroads  of  this  country. 

32.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  strikes  that  vitally  affect  the 
public  welfare  should  be  required  by  law  in  the  United  States. 

33.  The  school  board  of  this  city  should  employ  a  school  phy- 
sician (or  physicians)  and  nurses  to  look  after  the  health  of  the 
children  .in  the  schools. 

34.  The  lady  (or  the  tiger)  came  out  of  the  door  in  Frank  R. 
Stockton's  story,  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger." 
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35.  Shylock  was  justified  in  his  hatred  of  Antonio. 

36.  Lady  Macbeth  was  more  to  blame  than  Macbeth  for  the 
murder  of  Duncan. 

37.  Brutus  deserved  to  faiL 

38.  Lord  Marmion  merited  a  far  worse  fate  than  he  suffered  at 
Scott's  hands. 

39.  Shakespeare  grossly  misrepresents  the  French  in  Henry  V. 

40.  Silas  Mamer  spoiled  his  own  life. 

41.  Because  of  the  character  of  his  life,  students  should  not 
read  Poe. 

42.  The  study  of  poetry  is  more  important  for  the  average 
student,  than  the  study  of  algebra. 

43.  The  vaccination  of  all  school  children  should  be  required  by 
law. 

44.  The  public  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

45.  Regular  attendance  at  school  until  the  age  of  eighteen  is 
reached,  should  be  made  compulsory  in  our  state. 

46.  Members  of  high  school  fraternities  should  not  be  permitted 
to  represent  their  school  in  any  inter-school  contest. 

47.  High  school  students  should  not  be  expected  to  study  out- 
side of  school  hours. 

48.  The  girls  of  our  school  should  dress  more  simply. 

49.  A  homely,  good-natured  boy  is  preferable  to  a  handsome, 
quick-tempered  one. 

50.  High  school  girls  are  better  students  than  high  school  boys. 

51.  On  the  average  farm,  the  horse  is  more  useful  than  the 
tractor. 

52.  A  student  mass  meeting  should  be  held  in  our  school  each 
week. 

53.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  better  for  a  high  school  student  to 
work  than  to  go  to  school. 

54.  The  moving  picture  theaters  should  be  closed  in  our  city  on 
Sunday. 

55.  Thefe  should  be  a  "white  way"  in  the  business  section 
of . 

56.  Our  town  should  have  an  all-night  electric  light  service. 

57.  Our  school  should  have  more  social  activities. 


PART   II 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE   SENTENCE 

Lesson  1  —  Complete  Sentences 

If  a  person  is  to  use  the  English  language  effectively,  he 
must  know  how  to  write  good  sentences.  In  the  following 
selections,  indicate  the  sentences  by  means  of  capitals  and 
periods.  What  is  the  complete  subject  of  each  of  the  sen- 
tences?   The  complete  predicate? 

A.  Boulevards  and  Parkways 

the  wide  use  of  the  automobile  has  made  it  possible  to  seek  en- 
joyment far  afield  in  fact,  it  is  the  demand  of  the  pleasure  car  rather 
than  of  the  motor  truck  which  has  led  to  the  construction  of  our 
state  (New  York)  system  of  improved  roads  the  first  bond  issue 
for  state  highways  was  carried  by  the  majority  given  in  New 
York  City  over  an  adverse  vote  in  the  rural  districts  the  Bronx 
Parkway  Commission  states  its  belief  that  "park  needs  are  not 
served  in  full  by  areas  within  the  city  limits  only;  but  large  areas 
are  needed  within  reasonable  distances,  and  comfortable  and  safe 
approaches  must  lead  to  them  and  make  them  available"  accord- 
ingly, the  Bronx  River  Parkway  has  been  extended  for  fifteen  miles, 
from  Bronx  Park  to  the  Kensico  Dam  Reservoir  district 

within  easy  reach  of  motorists  is  the  Palisades  Inter-State  Park, 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  river  front  from  Fort  Lee  to  New- 
burgh  to  this  have  been  added,  by  private  gift  and  by  purchase 
with  public  funds,  lands  in  the  Ramapo  Hills,  until  now  the  park 
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covers  thirty  thousand  acres  it  is  at  the  Hmit  of  travel  for  a  single 
day's  excursion,  and  at  a  comfortable  distance  for  a  camping  ex- 
pedition of  several  days  within  its  Hmits  have  been  developed 
several  lakes  and  bathing  beaches,  trails,  playgrounds,  and  auto- 
mobile roads  few  large  cities  have  such  remarkable  opportunities 
for  "hikes"  and  camping  trips  within  a  short  distance  as  New  York 
City  the  experienced  moimtaineer  can  keep  himself  in  fairly  good 
trim,  or  the  "tenderfoot "  may  follow  an  easy  trail  for  hours  without 
passing  a  habitation  in  order  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  city  dwellers 
who  may  become  lovers  of  the  trail,  many  outdoor  organizations 
are  preparing  data  for  a  series  of  maps  providing  all  necessary  in- 
formation as  to  good  short  walks  or  camping  trips  in  these  wonder- 
ful hills  of  the  Inter-State  Park 

—  From  "Public  Provision  for  Recreation"  by 

E.  R.  Smith  in  The  Outlook, 


B.  The  Remnants  of  Battle 

it  is  the  remnants  of  battle  that  tell  the  story  of  the  fighting, 
and  when  these  remnants  are  gone,  it  requires  a  vivid  imagination 
to  people  the  scene  with  the  ghosts  of  fighting  men  not  long  ago, 
on  Douamont  Hill,  outside  Verdun,  an  American  girl  had  her  first 
glimpse  of  a  battle  field  this  hill  was  covered  by  a  beautiful  forest 
before  the  war;  now  it  was  as  bleak  as  a  desert  even  the  branches 
and  roots  had  been  churned  into  the  earth,  the  subsoil  had  been 
raised  to  the  top  by  the  explosions,  and  none  of  the  black  soil 
remained  in  sight  here  was  the  place  of  all  places  on  all  the  battle 
fields  of  Europe  to  see  war's  devastation,  but  it  was  difficult  for  the 
American  girl  to  reaHze  the  significance  of  the  sight  she  stumbled 
along  with  her  associates  across  the  shell  torn  earth  twisted  rifle 
barrels  and  all  of  the  debris  of  battle,  including  innimierable  crosses 
standing  in  the  mud,  made  their  impression  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  was  closely  watching  to  see  how  much  of  the  terrible  story 
the  yoimg  lady  and  her  friends  were  really  taking  in 
"look  at  that!"  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the  party 
we  turned  to  see  a  sturdy  shoe  standing  upright  in  the  mud 
"why,  it's  all  laced!"  said  the  American  girl;  "the  laces  are  tied 
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with  a  bow-knot"  she  was  silent  a  moment,  then  she  said,  "Why,  it 
must  have  been  utterly  horrible  on  this  hill" 

this  shoe,  which  some  chap  had  carefully  laced  on  his  foot  one 
morning  and  which  now  stood  alone,  still  laced,  told  the  big  story 
more  simply  and  terribly  than  all  the  guides  and  maps  and  written 
tales  could  ever  have  related  it 

—  William  G.  Shepherd  in  Everybody s  Magazine^  May,  1920. 

A  sentence  must  have  both  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and 
express  one  complete  thought. 

Lesson  2  —  Incomplete  Sentences 

A.  Which  of  the  following  are  not  complete  sentences? 
Why? 

1.  As  the  automobile,  splattered  with  mud  from  the  long  run, 
shot  through  the  crowd 

2.  Which  he  did  without  further  argiunent 

3.  After  waiting  an  hour  for  the  other  members  of  the  picnic 
party 

4.  Down  the  street  with  laughter  and  shout 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  school  let  out, 

Come  the  boys. 

5.  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago 

6.  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  ntunbers 

7.  Where  the  leaves  were  thickest  we  found  the  bird's  nest. 

8.  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own  —  my  native  land!" 

9.  Just  as  soon  as  the  bell  rings 

10.  Hurrah  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 

B.  Complete  each  of  the  preceding  incomplete  sentences. 

C.  In  the  following  paragraph,  some  of  the  phrases  and 
clauses  are  printed  as  sentences.  Change  the  punctuation 
and  capitalization  to  show  the  complete  sentences. 

In  1892  occurred  the  famous  Homestead  steel  strike.  At  Mr. 
Prick's  request,  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  tried  to  protect 
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the  property.  But  some  four  thousand  steel  workers  surrounded 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  and  sent  them  back  to  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Frick  then  employed  several  hundred  Pinkertons.  There  was 
a  battle.  In  which  ten  men  were  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded. 
The  strikers  overwhelming  the  "Pinks"  and  disarming  the  entire 
force.  Finally,  no  less  than  eight  thousand  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Troops  subdued  the  strikers.  Alexander  Berkman, 
an  anarchist,  conceiving  it  his  mission  to  put  Frick  out  of  the  way, 
fired  two  shots,  both  lodging  in  the  victim's  body.  Mr.  Frick 
still  had  strength  enough  to  grapple  with  the  assassin.  Who  there- 
upon stabbed  him  three  times.  Fortunately,  the  wounds  were  not 
fatal.  Berkman,  brought  to  trial,  was  sent  to  prison  for  twenty- 
one  years.  Though  Mr.  Frick  interceded  for  him.  After  nearly 
fifteen  years,  Berkman  was  released.  Mr.  Frick  being  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  petition.  Berkman  has  recently  emerged  again  into 
notoriety.     Through  the  proceedings  to  deport  him. 

—  Adapted  from  The  Outlook,  December  17,  1919. 

Incomplete  sentences  should  be  avoided,  particixlarly  when 
writing. 

Lesson  3  —  Phrases  and  Clauses 

1.  Examine  the  following  groups  of  words.  Has  each  a 
subject  and  a  predicate? 

a.   With  all  good  gifts  beneath  this  unfortunate  exterior 

h.   To  share  their  sports 

c.    Lingering  always  so  near  his  childhood 

Notice  that  each  group  is  different  from  a  group  like  the 
following:  chair,  house,  garden,  footstool.  Can  you  tell  what 
the  difference  is? 

A  group  of  related  words  that  does  not  contain  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  is  called  a  phrase.  As  a  modifier,  the  phrase 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  single  word. 

2.  Examine  the  following  groups  of  words.  Has  each  a 
subject  and  a  predicate?  Does  each  express  an  independent 
thought? 
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a.  When  he  had  sat  in  his  saddle  some  half  hour 

b.  As  Mr.  Lorry  received  these  confidences 

c.  So  easily  were  the  people  moved 

A  group  of  related  words  that  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate 
but  forms  only  a  part  of  a  complete  sentence,  is  called  a  clause. 
When  used  as  a  modifier,  a  clause  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
single  word. 

Practice.  —  A .  Which  of  the  following  groups  of  related 
words  are  phrases  ?  Which  are  clauses  ?  Which  are  complete 
sentences? 

1.  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

2.  Then  with  tottering  feet,  which  age  and  joy  caused  to  tread 
amiss,  she  hurried  down  the  grand  staircase. 

3.  Every  stone  of  its  inner  wall  was  covered  by  inscriptions 
which  had  been  carved  by  prisoners  —  dates,  names,  complaints 
and  prayers. 

4.  The  sights  he  had  seen  there,  with  brief  snatches  of  food 
and  sleep  at  intervals,  shall  remain  untold. 

5.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood 

6.  When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street 

7.  At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace 

8.  There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule,  the  village 
master  taught  his  little  school. 

9.  Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love 

10.  While  I  was  thus  looking  and  wondering,  in  a  calm  moment 
when  the  ship  was  still,  Israel  Hands  turned  himself  partly  around, 
and,  with  a  low  moan,  writhed  himself  back  into  the  position  in 
which  I  had  seen  him  first. 

B.  Write  four  phrases,  four  clauses,  and  foiu*  complete 
sentences. 

C.  Point  out  the  phrases  and  the  clauses  of  the  follo\\nng 
selection:  * 

I  have  seen  a  young  Armenian  woman,  one  of  a  large  family 
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of  daughters,  who  some  years  since,  migrated  from  her  meagre 
country  home  to  one  of  the  northern  cities  to  gain  her  own  sup- 
port. She  soon  became  an  expert  seamstress,  but  finding  the  em- 
ployment too  confining  for  health  and  comfort,  she  went  boldly  to 
work  for  others:  to  housekeep,  cook,  clean,  etc.  After  trying 
several  places  she  fell  upon  one  where  she  was  suited.  She  tells 
me  she  finds  nothing  degrading  in  her  position.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  personal  dignity,  self  respect,  and  the  respect  of  others. 
She  confers  benefits  and  receives  them.  She  has  good  health,  her 
presence  itself  is  healthful  and  bracing;  her  character  is  unstained; 
she  has  made  herself  understood  and  preserves  her  independence 
and  has  been  able  to  help  her  parents  and  educate  and  get  places 
for  her  sisters.  Her  course  of  life  is  not  without  opportunities  for 
mental  improvement,  and  of  much  quiet,  uncosting  happiness 
and  love. 

Lesson  4  —  Independent  and  Dependent  Clauses 

Read  the  following  sentences  carefully: 

1.  They  struggled  bravely  for  a  long  time,  but  the  little  craft 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  strong  waves. 

2.  Many  persons  who  spend  recklessly  in  youth  are  dependents 
in  old  age. 

Point  out  the  two  clauses  found  in  the  first  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentences.  Notice  that  each,  although  clearly  a  part 
of  the  same  sentence,  has  meaning  when  used  alone. 

A  clause  that  has  meaning  when  used  alone  is  called  an  inde- 
pendent clause. 

Point  out  the  clauses  in  the  second  of  the  sentences.  Which 
is  independent?  Which  has  an  incomplete  meaning  when 
used  alone? 

A  clause  that 'when  used  alone  has  an  incomplete  meaning 
is  called  a  dependent  clause. 

Practice.  —  A.  Point  out  (a)  the  independent,  and  (b)  the 
dependent  clauses  in  the  following  sentences: 

I.   The  noise  of  the  rapids  draws  attention  from  the  true  noise 
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of  Niagara,  which  is  a  dull  muffled  thunder  resounding  between  the 
cliffs. 

2.  A  house  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 

3.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door,  but  there 
was  no  one  whom  Rip  recollected. 

4.  No  man  who  needs  a  monument  ever  ought  to  have  one. 

5.  When  we  are  in  our  graves  our  children  will  know  it. 

6.  About  this  time  there  went  a  rumor  about  the  valley  that 
the  great  man,  foretold  from  ages  long  ago,  who  was  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  Great  Stone  Face,  had  appeared  at  last. 

7.  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 
In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know. 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee. 

8.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

9.  Read  the  lesson,  which  explains  good  sentence  structure. 

10.  They  who  work  faithfully  shall  reap  rich  rewards. 

11.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  man  did  not  find  occasion  to 
struggle  for  existence? 

B.  Write  four  sentences,  each  containing  two  independent 
clauses,  and  no  dependent  clauses. 

C.  Write  four  sentences,  each  containing  one  independent 
and  one  dependent  clause. 

Lesson  5  —  Simple,  Complex,  and  Compoimd  Sentences 

Read  carefully  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  best  work  deserves  the  highest  credit. 

2.  We  have  not  forgotten  our  noble  rescuers. 

3.  The  new  arrangement  was  quite  to  my  liking. 

Each  of  the  above  sentences  contains  one  subject  and  one 
predicate.  There  are  no  clauses.  Such  sentences  are  called 
simple  sentences. 

A  simple  sentence  contains  only  one  subject  and  one  predi- 
cate. 
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Read  carefully  the  following  sentences: 

4.  I  told  my  plan  to  the  captain,  and  between  us  we  settled  the 
details  of  its  accomplishment. 

5.  All  the  people  applauded,  but  none  noticed  the  effect  the  ap- 
plause had  upon  the  speaker. 

Observe  that  each  of  the  above  sentences  is  made  rp  of 
two  independent  clauses.  The  relation  in  thought  between 
these  clauses  is  close  enough  to  justify  combining  them  in  a 
single  sentence.  Such  sentences  are  called  compound 
sentences. 

A  compound  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  independ- 
ent clauses. 

A  compound  sentence  may  contain  one  or  more  dependent 
clauses. 

Read  carefully  the  following  sentences: 

6.  He  made  way  for  Jervace  Helwyse,  who  immediately  de- 
scended the  staircase. 

7.  As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool 

Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun. 

Point  out  one  independent  clause  in  each  of  the  preceding 
sentences;  one  dependent  clause  in  each.  Both  sentences  are 
complex. 

A  complex  sentence  contains  one  independent  clause  and 
one  or  more  dependent  clauses. 

Read  carefully  the  following  sentence: 

8.  He  had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  me;  but,  for  some  reason, 
I  was  very  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  room  while  he  was  there. 

Point  out  the  independent  clauses  in  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence. Which  independent  clause  has  a  dependent  clause 
in  it?  Such  sentences  are  called  compound-complex  sen- 
tences. 
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A  compound-complex  sentence  contains  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent clauses  and  one  or  more  dependent  clauses. 

Practice.  —  A.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  are 
simple?  Which  are  complex?  Which  are  compound? 
Which  are  compound-complex?  Why? 

1.  When  I  had  done,  I  was  impressed  with  the  length,  gravity 
and  nobility  of  my  poem. 

2.  There  was  but  one  thing  remarkable  in  his  appearance. 

3.  We  will  follow  her  reverently  to  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors; 
and  when  this  is  done,  my  fellow  citizens,  — onward!  onward! 

4.  The  night  was  so  very  sultry  that,  although  they  sat  with 
doors  and  windows  open,  they  were  almost  overpowered  by  the 
heat. 

5.  Rain  was  falling  in  large  drops,  and  he  showed  the  back  of 
his  hand  with  raindrops  on  it. 

6.  In  making  some  alterations,  the  workmen  came  upon  an  old 
dungeon  which  had  been,  for  many  years,  built  up  and  forgotten. 

7.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June! 

8.  Of  all  dangers  to  a  nation,  as  things  exist  in  our  day,  there 
can  be  no  greater  one  than  having  certain  portions  of  the  people 
set  off  from  the  rest  by  a  line  drawn  —  they  not  privileged  as  others, 
but  degraded,  humiliated,  made  of  no  account. 

9.  His  appetite  for  the  marvelous  and  his  powers  of  digesting 
it,  were  equally  extraordinary. 

10.  We  made  our  best  speed  across  the  strip  of  wood  that  now 
divided  us  from  the  stockade;  and  at  every  step  we  took,  the 
voices  of  the  buccaneers  rang  nearer. 

11.  The  size  of  a  man's  head  should  determine  the  size  of  his 
hat. 

12.  The  figure,  without  blenching  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
sword  which  was  pointed  at  his  breast,  made  a  solemn  pause  and 
lowered  the  cape  of  the  cloak  from  about  his  face,  yet  not  sufficiently 
for  the  spectators  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it. 

13.  Not  many  days  afterwards,  the  Governor  gave  a  ball  in 
honor  of  Lady  Eleanor  RadcUffe. 
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14.  The  coachman  said  not  a  word  except  to  swear  awfully  at 
the  hostler  for  not  bringing  him  a  fresh  team  of  horses. 

15.  A  wild  and  dreary  burst  of  music  came  through  the  open 
door. 

16.  As  the  old  loyalist  concluded  his  narrative,  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  fitfully  flashing  within  his  sunken  eyes  and  quiver- 
ing across  his  wrinkled  visage,  faded  away  as  if  all  the  lingering 
fire  of  his  soul  were  extinguished. 

17.  The  figure  of  the  aged  woman  in  the  most  gorgeous  of  her 
mildewed  velvets  and  brocades,  was  seen  passing  from  casement 
to  casement,  imtil  she  paused  before  the  balcony  and  flourished  a 
huge  key  above  her  head. 

18.  The  girl  ran  into  the  house  to  get  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
cold  potatoes,  and  other  such  scraps  as  were  suitable  to  the  ac- 
comodating appetite  of  fowls. 

19.  After  an  early  tea,  the  little  country  girl  strayed  into  the 
garden. 

B.   Write  six  simple  sentences. 
Write  six  complex  sentences. 
Write  six  compound  sentences. 
Write  six  compoimd-complex  sentences. 


Lesson  6  —  Modifiers 

A  modifier  is  a  part  of  a  sentence  used  to  affect  the  meaning 
of  another  part.  The  simplest  form  of  sentence  contains  a 
subject  and  predicate  without  modifiers ;   as, 

Harry  laughs. 

Neither  the  subject  nor  the  predicate  of  the  above  sen- 
tence is  modified  in  meaning,  because  only  a  very  simple 
thought  is  expressed.  Nothing  is  told  about  Harry  except 
that  he  laughs. 

Suppose  the  sentence  should  read: 

Little  Harry  laughs  continually. 
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Then  the  meaning  of  the  subject,  Harry,  is  made  more 
definite  by  the  modifier,  little,  and  the  verb,  laughs,  is  changed 
in  meaning  by  the  modifier,  continually. 

A  modifier  may  be  either  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause;  as, 

1.  Word  modifier:  Little  Harry  laughs. 
What  word  does  little  modify  ? 

2.  Phrase  modifier:  Harry  laughs  in  a  continuous  ripple. 

In  a  continuous  ripple  modifies  the  meaning  of  what  word  ? 

3.  Clause  modifier:  Harry,  who  is  a  little  boy,  laughs  continually. 
The  clause,  who  is  a  little  boy,  modifies  the  meaning  of 

what  word? 

A  modifier  makes  more  definite  the  meaning  of  some  word, 
or  group  of  words,  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  found.  A 
modifier  may  be  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause.  A  clause  that 
modifies  is  always  a  dependent  clause. 

To  THE  Te  \cuer.  —  Although  independent  modifiers  modify  the  thought 
of  the  entire  sentence,  this  exception  to  the  statement  made  above  in  the 
first  sentence  in  bold-faced  type,  need  not  be  discussed  with  the  class  at  this 
time. 

Practice.  —  A.  From  the  following  selection  from  The 
Spy,  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  make  a  list  of  ten  word 
modifiers,  ten  phrase  modifiers,  and  five  clause  modifiers. 
Point  out  the  exact  word,  or  group  of  words,  that  each 
modifies. 

The  person  who  was  ushered  into  the  apartment,  preceded  by 
Caesar  and  followed  by  the  matron,  was  a  man  beyond  the  middle 
age  or  who  might  rather  be  said  to  approach  the.  down  hill  of  life. 
In  stature  he  was  above  the  size  of  ordinary  men,  though  his  exces- 
sive leanness  might  contribute  in  deceiving  as  to  his  height:  his 
countenance  was  sharp  and  unbending,  and  every  muscle  seemed 
set  in  rigid  compression.  No  joy  or  relaxation  appeared  ever  to 
have  dwelt  on  features  that  frowned  habitually,  as  if  in  detestation 
of  mankind.    The  brows  were  beetling,  dark,  and  forbidding,  giving 
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the  promise  of  eyes  of  no  less  repelling  expression,  and  these  organs 
were  concealed  beneath  a  pair  of  enormous  green  goggles,  through 
which  they  glared  around  with  a  fierceness  that  denounced  the 
coming  day  of  wrath.  All  was  fanaticism,  uncharitableness,  and 
denimciation.  Long,  lank  hair  a  mixture  of  grey  and  black,  fell 
down  his  neck,  and  in  some  degree  obscured  the  sides  of  his  face, 
and,  parting  on  his  forehead,  fell  in  either  direction  in  straight  and 
formal  screens.  On  the  top  of  this  ungraceful  exhibition  was  laid, 
impending  forward  so  as  to  overhang  in  some  measure  the  whole 
fabric,  a  large  hat  of  three  equal  cocks.  His  coat  was  of  a  rusty 
black,  and  his  breeches  and  stockings  were  of  the  same  color;  his 
shoes  without  lustre,  and  half  concealed  beneath  huge  plated 
buckles. 

B.  Write  ten  sentences  containing  word  modifiers;  ten 
sentences  containing  phrase  modifiers:  ten  sentences  con- 
taining clause  modifiers. 

Lesson  7  —  Punctuation  of  Compound  and 
Complex  Sentences 
Use  the  comma: 

1.  To  separate  independent  clauses  connected  by  one  of 
the  coordinating  conjunctions;  as, — a;^,  hut,  for,  etc.  If 
the  clauses  are  short  the  comma  is  frequently  not  used. 

The  coordinating  conjunction  is  used  to  connect  words ^  phrases, 
and  clauses  of  equal  rank  in  the  sentence. 

a.  The  accidental  meeting  was  a  pleasure  indeed,  for  the  two 
friends  had  lost  track  of  one  another  years  before. 

h.  He  ran  in  breathless  haste,  but  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
station  before  he  arrived. 

2.  To  set  off  a  dependent  clause  that  precedes  the  inde- 
dependent  clause.  If  the  dependent  clause  is  short  the 
comma  is  frequently  not  used. 

As  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  had  risen  from  the  bed  with  great 
difficulty. 
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3.   To  set  off  non-restrictive  relative  clauses. 

A  restrictive  clause  limits  the  thought  modified;  a  non- 
restrictive  clause  merely  adds  to  the  thought  modified. 

a.   (Restrictive  clause)  I  want  to  see  the  boy  who  won  that  race. 

The  purpose  of  the  clause,  who  won  that  race,  is  to  point 
out  a  particular  boy. 

h.  (Non-restrictive  clause)  i.  Harry,  who  is  a  sophomore,  won 
the  race. 

Here  the  clause  merely  gives  an  additional  thought. 
I  went  to  the  store,  which  is  opposite  South  Street. 
Use  the  semicolon: 

1.  Between  the  independent  clauses  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence when  these  clauses  are  not  joined  by  a  conjunction. 

He  did  not  go  to  Australia;  he  went  to  England. 

2.  Between  the  independent  clauses  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence when  these  clauses  are  joined  by  so^  therefore,  hence, 
however,  nevertheless,  moreover,  accordingly,  besides,  also,  thus, 
then,  still,  otherwise,  etc. 

a.  He  hurried  through  his  work;  then,  he  put  aside  his  tools  and 
went  home. 

b.  The  task  seemed  impossible;  nevertheless,  he  tackled  it  with 
savage  enthusiasm. 

3.  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  that  are 
joined  by  any  other  conjunction,  if  these  clauses  are  very 
long,  or  if  a  more  decided  pause  than  a  comma  would  fur- 
nish is  desirable. 

I  desire  to  speak  to-day  about  a  matter  that  is  important,  a 
matter  that  vitally  concerns  this  work;  but  I  do  not  know  how 
^x)  begin. 

Practice.  —  Punctuate  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  was  alarmed  in  fact  he  was  terrified. 

2.  The  hour  arrived  but  James  failed  to  appear. 
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3.  We  have  succeeded  in  our  experiment  therefore  let  us  try 
another. 

4.  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland  at  a  momentous  juncture 
with  eminent  firmness  wisdom  and  humanity  and  he  had  since 
become  Secretary  of  State. 

5.  His  mind  resembled  those  creepers  which  botanists  call  para- 
sites which  can  subsist  only  by  cHnging  around  the  stems  and 
imbibing  the  juices  of  stronger  plants. 

6.  The  company  consisted  of  thirty  members  of  whom  twenty- 
two  were  Quakers  who  were  not  inclined  to  seek  trouble. 

7.  The  world  is  moving  and  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction 
when  a  mighty  ruler  of  men  uses  his  influence  in  behalf  of  our 
"dumb  brothers." 

8.  The  old  rooster  explained  to  the  hens  that  if  he  hadn't  crowed 
the  sun  would  not  have  come  up. 

9.  When  one  thinks  of  what  this  man  has  accomplished  he 
expects  to  see  a  dogged  and  determined  personality  manifest  in 
his  spare  form  and  figure. 

10.  There  is  one  thing  very  dear  to  every  wild  animal  and  that 
is  his  own  life. 

11.  Life  in  this  world  is  a  collecting  and  all  the  men  and  women 
in  it  are  collectors. 

Lesson  8  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  a  complete  sentence?  Write  an  original  com- 
plete sentence. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dependent  and  an  in- 
dependent clause?    Write  sentences  to  illustrate  both  kinds. 

3.  What  is  a  simple  sentence?  a  complex  sentence?  a 
compotmd  sentence?  a  complex-compound  sentence?  Give 
orally  an  example  of  each. 

4.  What  is  a  modifier?  What  kinds  are  found  in  sen- 
tences?    Give  an  example  of  each  kind. 

$.  Review  the  comma  and  the  semicolon  as  used  to 
separate  the  clauses  of  complex  and  compound  sentences. 


The  Present — Day  Farmer 

The  present-day  farmer  is  as  prosperous  and  progressive 
as  the  business  man  of  the  city.  He  lives  in  a  comfortable 
house,  drives  an  automobile,  sends  his  children  to  high 
school  and  college,  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  and  is  usually 
dependent  on  no  man's  favor.  All  this  is  true  because,  now- 
adays, the  farmer  uses  his  brain  as  well  as  his  brawn. 

Exercises.  —  (In  preparing  the  following  exercises,  give 
special  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  sentences  used. 
Make  each  sentence  grammatically  complete.) 

1.  Write  a  five-hundred-word  theme  in  which  you  explain 
clearly  how  some  farm  crop  is  raised.  Include  details  of  seed 
selection,  preparation  of  the  soil,  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc. 

2.  Give  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  topic  suggested  in  the 
preceding  exercise. 

3.  Prepare  a  written  or  a  four-minute  oral  discussion  of 
the  uses  of  a  tractor  on  a  farm. 

4.  Write  a  theme  or  prepare  a  four-minute  talk  on  the 
labor-saving  machinery  now  in  use  on  fanns. 


CHAPTER   II 
USING  COMPLEX.  AND   COMPOUND   SENTENCES 

Lesson  9  —  Using  Compound  Sentences 

Carefully  read  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  children  of  the  {streets  quarreled  and  fought  one  another 
like  wild  beasts. 

2.  The  boys  and  girls  were  tearing  loose  everjrthing  in  their 
pathway. 

3.  Everywhere  there  was  a  frightful  din  and  commotion. 

The  sentences  above  express  three  complete  thoughts,  but 
these  three  thoughts  are  so  closely  related  that  they  are 
more  effective  when  combined  in  a  single  compound  sen- 
tence; as, 

The  children  of  the  streets  quarreled  and  fought  one  another 
like  wild  beasts;  they  tore  loose  everything  in  their  pathway,  and 
made  a  frightful  din  and  commotion. 

Practice.  —  Combine  the  following  groups  of  simple  and 
complex  sentences  into  compound  or  compound-complex 
sentences.  Study  the  sentences  carefully  to  decide  what  con- 
nectives to  use.  If  you  decide  to  leave  out  a  connective,  a 
semicolon  must  be  used.     (See  Lesson  7,  Part  11.) 

1.  a.  Under  my  new  master  I  learned  to  write  a  good  hand 

very  soon. 
b.  I  failed  entirely  in  arithmetic. 

2.  a.  He  was  also  much  consulted  by  private  persons  about 

their  affairs  when  any  difficulty  occurred. 
b.  He  was  frequently  chosen  an  arbitrator  between  con- 
tending parties. 
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3.  a.  It  was  remarkable. 

h.  The  taste  of  Saint  Antoine  seemed  to  be  decidedly  op- 
posed to  a  rose  on  the  head-dress  of  Madame  Defarge. 

4.  a.  She  set  her  mansion  in  the  best  order  that  her  means 

allowed. 
h.  Then  she  arrayed  herself  in  silks  and  burnished  gold. 

5.  a.  She  made  no  reply. 

h.  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
c.  She  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

6.  a.  The  bystanders  attempted  to  lead  away  the  unfortunate 

young  man. 
h.  He  broke  from  them. 
c.  With  a  wild,  impassioned  earnestness  he  offered  a  new 

and  equally  strange  petition  to  Lady  Eleanor. 

7.  a.  Something  sang  like  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
h.  I  felt  a  blow  and  then  a  sharp  pang. 

c.  There  I  was,  pinned  by  the  shoulder  to  the  mast. 

8.  a.  He  bade  his  servants  and  military  attendants  go  before 

him. 
h.  He  lingered  a  moment  in  the  loneliness  of  the  mansion, 
to  quell  the  fierce  emotions  that  struggled  in  his  bosom 
as  with  a  death  throb. 

9.  a.  Her  uncertainty  lasted  but  a  moment. 

b.  She  hurried  back. 

c.  She  tapped  at  his  door. 

d.  She  softly  called  to  him. 

10.  a.  They  returned  home  to  breakfast. 
h.  All  went  well. 

11.  a.  A   tremendous   roar  arose   from   the   throats  of  Saint 

Antoine. 
h.  A  forest  of  arms  struggled  in  the  air  like  shrivelled  brn  n  ch  05 
of  trees  in  a  winter  wind. 

Closely  related  independent  thoughts  should  be  expressed 
in  independent  clauses  that  are  joined  to  form  either  a  com- 
pound or  a  compound-complex  sentence. 
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Lesson  10  —  Using  the  Complex  Sentence 

Combine  the  following  simple  sentences  to  fonn  complex 
sentences.  First  choose  the  independent  clause;  then,  the 
dependent;  and,  finally,  the  proper  connective.  (See  Les- 
son 7,  Part  II,  for  punctuation.) 

1.  a.  He  turned  immediately  towards  the  hearth. 
h.  Silas  Mamer  sat  there  liilling  the  child. 

2.  a.  There  was  one  hope. 

h.  She  had  crept  through  the  stile  and  got  into  the  fields. 
c.  He  habitually  had  taken  her  to  the  fields  to  stroll. 

3.  a.  A  flight  of  red  freestone  steps  ascends  from  the  court 

yard  to  the  spacious  porch. 
h.  The  steps  are  fenced  in  by  a  balustrade  of  curiously 

wrought  iron. 
c.  Over  the  porch  is  a  balcony  with  an  iron  balustrade  of 

similar  pattern  and  workmanship  to  that  beneath. 

4.  a.  We  stepped  forth  from  the  great  front  window  into  the 

balcony. 
h.  Here,  in  old  times,  it  was  doubtless  the  custom  of  the 
king's  representative  to  show  himself  to  a  loyal  populace. 

5.  a.  She  was  too  much  occupied  with  fears  for  her  brother. 
h.  He  so  little  deserved  her  affection. 

6.  a.  Long  ago  he  had  followed  his  father  to  the  grave. 

h.  Then  he  had  been  famous  among  his  friends  as  a  youth 
I        of  great  promise. 

7.  a.  He  had  some  ingenious  men  among  his  friends. 

h.  They  amused  themselves  by  writing  little  pieces  for  his 

paper. 
c.  This  gained  the  paper  credit  and  made  it  more  in  demand. 

8.  a.  One  of  the  pieces  in  his  newspaper  on  some  political 

point,  gave  offence  to  the  assembly. 
h.  I  have  now  forgotten  what  the  point  was. 

9.  a.  I  returned  to  an  old  woman  in  the  town. 

h.  From  this  old  woman  I  had  bought  some  gingerbread  to 
eat  on  the  water. 
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10.  a.  Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  up  the  street. 

b.  The  street  had  many  clean  dressed  people  in  it. 

c.  They  were  all  walking  the  same  way. 

When  one  thought  is  the  principal  one  and  the  others  are  de- 
pendent, a  complex  sentence  should  be  used. 

Lesson  11  —  Declarative,  Interrogative,  and 
Imperative  Sentences 

Jtist  as  on  the  basis  of  construction  there  are  three  types 
of  sentence,  the  simple,  the  complex,  and  the  compound, 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thought  is  ex- 
pressed, there  are  three  kinds,  the  declarative,  the  interroga- 
tive, and  the  imperative. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  one  that  states  a  fact  or  an  opin- 
ion assumed  to  be  a  fact;  as, 

Elizabeth  is  a  good  student. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  one  that  asks  a  question;  as, 

Is  that  boy  a  good  student? 

An  imperative  sentence  gives  a  command,  expresses  a  wish, 
or  makes  a  request;  as. 

Command  —  Come  home  immediately  after  school. 

Wish  —  I  wish  you  would  come  home  immediately  after  school. 

Request  —  Will  you  please  come  home  immediately  after  school. 

Practice.  —  A.  After  reading  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences, tell  whether  it  is  declarative,  interrogative,  or  im- 
perative. Supply  the  proper  punctuation  mark  at  the  end 
of  each. 

1.  I  think  you  have  a  very  strange  notion  about  your  school 

2.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  people  called  Hottentots 

3.  Will  you  bring  me  some  groceries  on  your  way  home 

4.  Remember  that  I  shall  not  ask  you  more  than  once 

5.  Will  you  kindly  hurry  through  this  business 
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6.  The  debates  were  the  best  part  of  the  program 

7.  Of  course,  with  my  lack  of  experience  I  camiot  expect  a 
higher  salary. 

B.  Any  sentence,  whether  it  be  declarative,  interrogative, 
or  imperative,  may  be  exclamatory;  that  is,  may  express 
excitement,  surprise,  impatience,  or  some  other  emotion.  Such 
sentences  are  called  declarative-exclamatory,  interrogative- 
exclamatory,  or  imperative-exclamatory,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Declarative-exclamatory:   I  do  not  care  to  argue  that  question! 

Interrogative-exclamatory:  Who  would  ever  have  believed  it  of 
him! 

Imperative-exclamatory:  Do  not  idle  away  your  time  in  that 
way! 

What  kind  of  sentence  is  each  of  those  below: 

1.  Oh,  how  could  you  destroy  such  a  beautiful  picture! 

2.  May  every  good  fortune  attend  your  journey! 

3.  Hurry  to  your  countrj'-'s  call! 

4.  What  a  glorious  time  we  shall  have  tomorrow! 

5.  How  dare  you  address  me  in  that  manner! 

C.  I.  Write  five  sentences  that  state  facts  or  opinions 
assumed  to  be  facts.    What  kind  of  sentence  is  each? 

2.  Write  five  sentences  that  ask  questions.  What  kind 
of  sentence  is  each? 

3.  Write  five  sentences  that  give  commands,  express  a 
wish,  or  make  requests.    What  kind  of  sentence  is  each? 

4.  Write  three  sentences  that  are  declarative-exclamatory. 

5.  Write  three  sentences  that  are .  interrogative-exclama- 
tory. 

6.  Write  three  sentences  that  are  imperative-exclamatory. 
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Lesson  12  —  The  Period,  the  Exclamation  Point, 
the  Question  Mark 

The  period  is  used  to  mark  the  end  of  declarative  and  im- 
perative sentences. 

The  question  mark  is  used  to  mark  the  end  of  any  direct 
question;  as, 

How  are  you  to-day? 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  an  exclamatory  sen- 
tence; as, 

You  are  a  pretty  fellow! 

The  exclamation  point  is  also  used  after  interjections  and 
exclamatory  phrases;   as, 

Listen!  the  rain  patters  upon  the  tin  roof. 
For  the  love  of  heaven! 

Practice.  —  Copy  the  following  sentences,  supplying  the 
missing  periods,  question  marks,  and  exclamation  points. 
Explain  clearly  why  each  mark  is  used. 

1.  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams 

2.  I  wish  to  become  an  essay  writer  like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

3.  What  an  unusual  character  he  is 

4.  Have  they  finished  working  on  that  great  concrete  bridge 
that  spans  the  valley 

5.  Remember,  you  have  many  things  to  do  before  evening 

6.  "Doctor  Squire  Captain  Hull  Hunter"  came  the  cry 

7.  With  my  arms  before  me  I  walked  steadily  on 

8.  Has  Dr.  Swan  called  this  evening 

9.  This  means  war 
10.  How  old  are  you 
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Lesson  13  —  Stunmary 

1.  Clauses  of  what  kind  are  combined  to  form  a  com- 
pound sentence?  to  form  a  complex  sentence?  Illustrate 
with  two  original  examples  for  each. 

2.  What  is  a  declarative  sentence?  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence? an  imperative  sentence?  an  exclamatory  sentence? 
Write  two  original  examples  of  each. 

3.  How  should  each  kind  of  sentence  mentioned  immedi- 
ately above,  be  punctuated?  Illustrate  with  original  sen- 
tences. 


CHAPTER  III 
PARTS  OF  SPEECH  — THE  NOUN 

Lesson  14  —  Kinds 

Read  the  sentences  that  follow.  Observe  particularly  the 
italicized  word  in  each: 

1.  Russia  is  no  longer  an  eir.pire. 

2.  Most  boys  enjoy  football. 

3.  The  class  recited  well. 

4.  Courage  wins  many  a  victory. 

The  preceding  sentences  illustrate  the  four  classes  into 
which  nouns  may  be  divided. 

Proper  Nouns.  —  Russia  is  the  name  of  a  country,  just 
as  Harry  is  the  name  of  a  person,  Treasure  Island  the  title 
of  a  book,  and  Hudsmi  River  the  name  of  a  river.  This  kind 
of  noun  is  called  a  proper  noun. 

A  proper  noun  denotes  an  individual,  or  a  particular  place 
or  thing;  as, 

Tom,  New  York  City,  Ivanhoe. 

A  proper  noun  should  always  be  capitalized. 

Common  Nouns.  —  On  the  other  hand,  football,  as  used 
in  the  second  sentence,  is  not  the  name  of  any  particular 
game  of  football,  but  is  the  name  applied  to  a  class  or  kind 
of  game.    It  is.  therefore,  a  common  noun. 

A  common  notm  denotes  no  particular  person,  place,  or 
thing,  but  is  a  name  common  to  all  persons,  places,  or  things 
of  the  same  class  or  kind;  as, 

boy,  city,  book 
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Collective  Nouns.  —  As  used  in  the  third  sentence,  class 
is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  persons.  This  group,  although 
composed  of  a  collection  of  individuals,  is  thought  of  as  a 
unit  or  one  object.  This  kind  of  noun  is,  therefore,  called 
a  collective  noun.  Strictly  speaking,  a  collective  noun  is  a 
kind  of  common  noun.  However,  these  nouns  may  be  con- 
sidered separately,  as  here. 

A  collective  noun  denotes  a  group  made  up  of  individual 
objects  of  one  kind,  but  thought  of  as  a  unit  or  one;    as, 

flock,  senate,  school 

Abstract  Nouns.  —  Courage,  as  used  in  the  fourth  sentence, 
is  the  name  of  a  quality,  or  an  idea,  rather  than  of  an  ob- 
ject, as  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  One  cannot  see  or  touch 
courage  as  he  may  see  or  touch  a  tree  or  a  person.  Conse- 
quently, courage,  and  all  other  nouns  like  it,  are  abstractions, 
and  are  termed  abstract  nouns. 

An  abstract  noun  denotes  the  name  of  a  quality  or  of  an  idea 
rather  than  of  an  object. 

Abstract  nouns  are  formed  from  adjectives,  verbs,  or  com- 
mon nouns. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  abstract  nouns  that  are 
formed  from  adjectives: 

Adjectives  —  Good,  bitter,  happy,  brave. 

Abstract  nouns  —  Goodness,  bitterness,  happiness,  bravery. 

These  abstract  nouns  are  among  those  formed  from  verbs : 

Verbs  —  Think,  disapprove,  act. 

Abstract  nouns  —  Thought,  disapproval,  action. 

The  following  abstract  nouns  are  formed  from  common 
nouns : 

Common  nouns  —  kin,  friend,  man. 

Abstract  nouns  —  kinship,  friendship,  manhood. 
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Practice.  —  A.  Point  out  all  of  the  nouns  in  the  sentences 
below.  Decide,  in  each  case,  whether  the  noun  is  com- 
mon, proper,  abstract,  or  collective.  Give  the  reason  in 
each  case. 

1.  This  house  should  have  a  better  ventilating  system. 

2.  They  went  through  the  alley  into  the  street  before  they 
reached  the  church. 

3.  The  class  had  assembled  long  before  the  lesson  was  to  be 
heard. 

4.  We  should  read  the  best  books  in  order  that  we  may  get  the 
best  thoughts. 

5.  The  herd  of  cattle  was  driven  to  the  pasture. 

6.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  which  aroused  public  opinion. 

7.  The  author  of  The  Spy  is  Cooper. 

8.  Emerson  was  a  writer  of  essays. 

9.  The  audience  cheered  the  speaker. 

10.  The  crowd  collected  in  the  lobby  of  the  assembly  hall. 

11.  The  crew  on  the  Lusitania  tried  to  rescue  the  passengers. 

12.  The  nation  cannot  survive  if  there  is  no  unity. 

13.  The  boys  called  their  club  the  Junto. 

B.    I.  Form  abstract  nouns  from  the  following  adjectives: 

great  true  regular  angry  patient 

careless  beautiful  happy  wise  poor 

false  free  sweet 

2.  Form  abstract  nouns  from  the  following  verbs: 

love  read  promote         feel  absolve 

imagine  please  assume  move  abstract 

discover         fear  presume 

3.  Form  abstract  nouns  from  the  following  nouns: 

boy  friend  man  woman         girl 

Abstract  nouns  are  formed  from  nouns,  verbs,  and  ad- 
ectives. 
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Lesson  15  —  Properties  of  the  Noun 

Nouns  have  certain  properties.  These  properties  are 
called  person,  number,  gender,  and  case. 

Person.  —  A  noun  is  usually  in  the  second  or  third  person 
because  it  is  usually  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
to  (second  person),  or  spoken  of  (third  person). 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United  States  (third 
person). 

2.  Clarence,  will  you  come  to  my  party?  (second  person). 

Number.  —  A  noun  is  either  singular  or  plural  in  ntimber; 
that  is,  it  may  indicate  either  one  or  more  than  one  person, 
place,  or  thing. 

1.  A  baseball  is  covered  with  leather  (singular  number). 

2.  Books  are  made  to  be  read  (plural  number). 

Gender.  —  Nouns  are  in  the  masculine  gender  if  they  de- 
note males,  and  in  the  feminine  gender  if  they  denote  females. 
Nouns  that  denote  objects  without  sex  are  said  to  be  in  the 
neuter  gender.  Nouns  either  masculine  or  feminine  have 
common  gender. 

1.  Girl,  woman,  countess  (feminine  gender) 

2.  Boy,  man,  count  (masculine  gender) 

3.  Tree,  book,  ship,  grass  (neuter  gender) 

4.  People,  friend,  doctor,  children  (common  gender) 

There  are  three  ways  of  changing  a  masculine  gender 
noun  into  a  feminine  gender  noun. 

1.  By  adding  a  feminine  ending  to  a  masculine  noun;  as^ 

a.  Heir  (masculine),  heiress  (feminine). 

b.  Host  (masculine),  hostess  (feminine). 

2.  By  using  a  different  word;  as, 

a.  Husband  (masculine),  wife  (feminine). 

b.  Son  (masculine),  daughter  (feminine). 
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3.   By  changing  a  prefix  or  a  suffix;  as, 

a.  Man-servant  (masculine),  maid-servant  (feminine). 

b.  Cock-sparrow  (masculine),  hen-sparrow  (feminine). 

c.  Testator  (masculine)  testatrix  (feminine). 

Case.  —  There  are  three  cases :  the  nominative,  the  ob- 
jective, and  the  possessive.  Observe  the  use  of  each  of  the 
italicized  nouns  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  man  walks. 

2.  That  was  a  mistake. 

3.  Luetic,  wait  for  me. 

4.  The  child's  books  are  lost. 

5.  He  walked  to  the  door. 

6.  The  woman  takes  'the  baby. 

7.  William,  the  delivery  boy,  brought  to  our  house  three  articles, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  bread. 

The  above  sentences  illustrate  seven  uses  of  the  noun. 

In  the  first  sentence,  man  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb 
walks,  and,  therefore,  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

In  the  second  sentence,  mistake  is  used  as  a  predicate  com- 
plement of  was.  Therefore,  mistake  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

In  the  third  sentence,  Lucile  is  addressed.  For  this  reason 
this  word  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

In  the  fourth  sentence,  child's  denotes  the  possessor  of  the 
books,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  possessive  case. 

In  the  fifth  sentence,  door  is  used  as  the  object  of  the 
preposition  to.    For  this  reason,  door  is  in  the  objective  case. 

In  the  sixth  sentence,  baby  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
takes.    For  this  reason,  baby  is  in  the  objective  case. 

In  the  seventh  sentence,  boy  is  in  the  nominative  case  be- 
cause it  is  in  apposition  with  William ;  and  sugar,  cojffee,  and 
bread  are  in  the  objective  case  because  they  are  in  apposi- 
tion with  articles. 
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Practice.  —  In  the  following  sentences  find  all  the  nouns. 
Write  them  neatly  in  a  column.  Opposite  each  noun  write 
its  person,  number,  gender,  and  case. 

1.  Johnny,  the  newsboy,  was  on  time  as  usual. 

2.  Jane,  please  come  into  the  kitchen. 

3.  The  library  loans  books  on  every  subject. 

4.  The  children's  hats  were  purchased  at  a  bargain. 

5.  We  soon  found  our  way  into  the  hotel. 

6.  The  men  boarded  the  street  car. 

7.  The  waves  rolled  toward  the  shore. 

8.  The  milk  tasted  sour  to  Harry,  my  brother. 

9.  The  girls'  hats  himg  on  the  pegs  in  the  lockers. 

10.  The  roar  of  the  ocean  sounded  far. 

11.  The  building  was  a  roomy  structure. 

12.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  character. 

13.  Mary  and  Jane's  garden  is  well  kept. 

14.  Mary's  and  Jane's  gardens  are  well  kept. 

15.  Raymond  returned  after  a  month's  absence. 

16.  Mr.  Harris,  the  lawyer,  will  give  free  legal  aid  to  those  who 
are  worthy. 

The  properties  of  the  noun  are  person,  number,  gender,  and 
case. 

Lesson  16  —  Singular  and  Plural  Number 

Rules  for  Forming  the  Plural  of  Nouns.  —  i.  Most  nouns 
form  their  plurals  by  adding  -s  or  -es  to  the  singular;  as, 

star,  stars;  stable,  stables;  coach,  coaches 

2.  Nouns  ending  in  -o  preceded  by  a  vowel  add  -5;  as, 

folio,  folios;  ratio,  ratios 

3.  Nouns  ending  in  -0  preceded  by  a  consonant  some- 
times add  -5,  sometimes  -es;  as, 

piano,  pianos;  tomato,  tomatoes 
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4.  Notins  ending  in  -y  preceded  by  a  consonant  drop  the 
y  and  add  -ies;  as, 

ruby,  rubies;  city,  cities 

5.  Noiins  ending  in  -y  preceded  by  a  vowel  add  -s  without 
dropping  the  >';  as, 

display,  displays;  monkey,  monke5rs 

6.  Many  nouns  in  -/  or  -/e,  drop  the  /  or  je  and  add  -ves; 
others  with  the  same  ending  merely  add  -5  without  change; 
as, 

calf,  calves;  knife,  knives;  roof,  roofs;  gulf,  gulfs 

7.  Letters,  figures,  and  similar  expressions  form  their 
plurals  by  adding  an  apostrophe  and  -s ;  as, 

4's,  p's,  g's,  x's 

8.  Cupful,  mouthful,  etc.,  form  their  plurals  by  adding  -5 
at  the  end  of  the  word;  as, 

cupfuls,  mouthfuls,  bucketfuls 

9.  Some  noims  form  their  plurals  irregularly;  as, 

man,  men;  child,  children;  ox,  oxen 

10.  Compound  nouns  usually  add  the  -s  or  -es  to  the  prin- 
cipal word  of  the  compound;  as, 

major  generals;  sisters-in-law 

11.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  both  singular  and 
plural;  as, 

salmon,  swine,  sheep,  deer 

12.  Some  nouns  have  no  plural  form;  as, 

milk,  wheat 

13.  Some  nouns  are  always  plural ;  as, 

clothes,  shears,  scissors 
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14.   Nouns  directly  from  the  Latin  frequently  form  their 
singulars  and  plurals  as  in  the  Latin;  as, 

stimulus,  stimuli;  radius,  radii 

Practice.  —  Write  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  form  of 
each  of  the  following  nouns  (study  first  the  rules  above) : 


coat 

mouse 

wheat 

gallows 

church 

brick 

wages 

lady 

man 

moose 

ashes 

city 

child 

corps 

tree 

potato 

ox 

politics 

scissors 

cameo 

sheep 

measles 

alumnus 

gulf 

fish 

mathematics 

crises 

brother-in-law 

deer 

news 

arena 

spoonful 

Lesson  17  —  Masculine  and  Feminine  Gender 

What  is  the  noun  of  opposite  gender  that  corresponds  to 
each  of  the  nouns  below?  Write  these  nouns  neatly  in  two 
columns,  masculine  nouns  in  one  column  and  feminine  in 
the  other: 


bachelor 

gentleman 

aunt 

executrix 

bride 

hart 

Charles 

sorceress 

brother 

male 

Augusta 

maid-servant 

girl 

man 

baron 

tiger 

heir 

Mr. 

hostess 

Messrs. 

duck 

sir 

actor 

hen-sparrow 

earl 

nephew 

benefactress 

king 

father 

son 

abbot 

mm 

Lesson  18  —  Possessive  Case 

Rules  for  Forming  the  Possessive  Case. —  i.  To  form 
the  possessive  singular,  add  an  apostrophe  and  -s  to  the 
singular;   as, 

child's  book;  church's  steeple;  folio's  page 
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In  case  the  singular  ends  in  the  s  sound  and  an  additional 
5  sound  would  be  disagreeable,  the  possessive  case  may  be 
formed  by  adding  an  apostrophe  only;   as, 

for  conscience'  sake;  Keats'  poetry 

2.  To  form  the  plural  possessive,  add  an  apostrophe  to 
the  plural  if  the  plural  ends  in  -5  or  -es;  as, 

all  the  churches'  steeples;  the  Rosses'  children;  girls'  dresses 

In  case  the  plural  does  not  end  in  -s  or  es: 

a.  Add  an  apostropJie  and  -s,  if  the  plural  and  the  singular 
forms  of  the  noun  are  different;  as, 

men's  shoes;  children's  toys 

b.  Add  -5  and  an  apostrophe  if  both  the  singular  and  the 
plural  forms  of  the  noim  are  the  same;  as, 

sheeps'  fleeces;  deers'  antlers 

3.  Compounds  implying  common  or  joint  possession  re- 
quire the  addition  of  the  apostrophe  and  -s  to  the  last  word 
only;  as, 

Carson,  Pirie  and  Scott's  store 
Kepler  and  Company's  business 
John  and  Harry's  boat 

4.  When  the  possession  is  separate,  the  possessive  sign  is 
used  with  both  members  of  the  compound ;  as, 

Eliot's  and  Thackeray's  novels 
Harry's  and  Mary's  shoes 

5.  In  compound  expressions  such  as  father-in-law,  princi- 
pal 0}  the  high  school,  and  captain  oj  the  schooner,  the  apos- 
trophe and  'S  are  added  to  the  last  word;  as, 

father-in-law's  automobile 
principal  of  the  high  school's  office 
captain  of  the  schooner's  daughter 
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Practice.  —  Write  the  possessive  case  form  of  each  word 
in  parentheses  below.  The  entire  sentence  should  be  written 
in  each  case. 

1.  His  is  doing  a  (woman)  work. 

2.  She  wore  a  (boy)  coat. 

3.  The  merchant  has  (boy)  coats  for  sale,     (plural) 

4.  Mr.  Smith  is  this  (city)  mayor. 

5.  The   (salmon)   leaping  of  the  waterfall  was  interesting  to 
watch,    (plural) 

6.  He  deals  in  (men  and  women)  wearing  apparel. 

7.  We  visited  (Campen  and  Bailey)  store. 

8.  I  have  read  some  of  (Holmes  and  Poe)  poems. 

9.  Where  is  your  (brother-in-law)  house? 

10.  I  received  (six  weeks)  wages. 

11.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  (Charles)  misfortune. 

12.  He  should  help  for  (pgliteness)  sake. 

* 

Lesson  19  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  a  noun?  What  is  a  proper  noun?  a  common 
noun?  a  collective  noun?  an  abstract  noun?  Give  two 
examples  of  each. 

2.  What  are  the  properties  of  the  noun?    Illustrate  each. 

3.  Review  the  rules  for  forming  the  pliu-al  of  nouns. 

4.  Review  the  rules  for  writing  the  possessive  case  forms 
of  nouns. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PARTS  OF   SPEECH  — THE  VERB 

Lesson  20  —  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 

1.  David in  the  toolshop. 

2.  Aunt  Emma in  the  store. 

3.  The  work well  done.  * 

As  the  above  groups  of  words  stand,  they  express  no  mean- 
ing. If  one  uses  the  word  is  in  each  blank,  the  sentences 
immediately  have  meaning.  When  the  word  works  is  used 
in  the  first  and  second  sentences,  the  meaning  of  the  one 
is  entirely  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  other: 

David  works  in  the  toolshop. 
Aunt  Emma  works. in  the  store. 

Both  is  and  works  are  verbs. 

The  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  dependent  upon  its  verb 
because  the  verb  expresses  either  a  condition  or  an  action 
of  the  subject.  Without  the  verb  a  sentence  could  not 
exist. 

According  to  use  in  the  sentence,  verbs  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  transitive  and  intransitive;  indicating  in  the  first 
case,  that  an  object  is  required,  and,  in  the  second,  that  the 
action  is  completely  expressed  in  the  verb  itself.  The  sen- 
tences immediately  following  illustrate  the  transitive  verb: 

Margaret  plays  tennis. 
I  eat  fruit. 

Plays  and  eat  are  transitive  verbs  because  their  meanings 
are  not  complete  in  the  sentences  above  until  the  receivers  of 
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the  action,  tennis  and  fruit,  have  been  expressed.  One  can 
always  tell  a  transitive  verb  if  he  asks  himself  the  question 
suggested  by  the  verb;  as, 

Margaret  plays  what? 

The  answer  is,  plays  tennis.  The  verb  plays  needs  the 
noun  tennis  to  complete  its  meaning.  Therefore,  plays  is  a 
transitive  verb  in  that  sentence. 

A  transitive  verb  is  one  that  does  not  in  itself  express  com- 
plete action,  but  requires  an  object,  or  a  receiver  of  the  action. 

The  intransitive  verb  is  illustrated  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

1.  The  dog  barks. 

2.  The  man  runs. 

The  verbs  barks  and  runs  are  complete  in  themselves.  The 
dog  does  not  bark  anything.    The  man  does  not  run  anything. 

An  intransitive  verb  is  one  that  denotes  a  condition,  or  an 
action  that  is  not  received  by  an  object. 

Many  verbs  are  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively : 

1.  The  bird  flies  (intransitive). 

2.  The  boy  flies  sl  kite  (transitive). 

Practice.  —  Be  prepared  at  the  recitation  period  to  tell 
whether  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  are  transitive 
or  intransitive,  and  why: 

1.  The  boys  studied  more  diligently  than  usual. 

2.  The  dramatic  club  presented  Twelfth  Night. 

3.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  covering  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

4.  The  garden  was  aglow  with  bloom. 

5.  The  boys  entered  the  com  growing  contest. 

6.  The  soldiers  obeyed  the  captain's  commands. 

7.  The  sun  shines. 

8.  They  stopped  work  for  the  day. 
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9.  When  the  signal  was  given,  the  boys  started  the  race. 

10.  I  have  caught  a  slight  cold. 

11.  The  wind  blew  the  papers  about. 

12.  The  wind  blew. 

13.  When  Judith  reached  home,  she  hurried  to  her  room. 

14.  They  soon  discovered  their  mistake. 

15.  When  the  train  arrived,  the  crowd  went  down  to  meet  the 
excursioni^. 

Lesson  21  —  Sit,  Set 

1.  Sit  Sat  Sat 

{Present)  {Past)  {Past  Participle) 

I  sit  I  sat  I  have  (had)  sat 

We  sit  We  sat  We  have  (had)  sat 

You  sit  You  sat  You  have  (had)  sat 

He  sits  He  sat  He  has  (had)  sat 

She  sits  She  sat  She  has  (had)  sat 

It  sits  It  sat  It  has  (had)  sat 

They  sit  They  sat  They  have  (had)  sat 

2.  Set 

{Present) 

I  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
We  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
You  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
He  sets  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
She  sets  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
They  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 

Set 

{Past) 

I  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
We  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
You  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
He  sets  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
She  sets  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
They  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
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Set 
Past  Participle 
I  (we,  you,  they)  have  (had)  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 
He  (she)  has  (had)  set  the  bucket  on  the  floor 

Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  five  times  the  inflections 
given  above.    Repeat  the  same  orally  five  times. 

B.  Use  each  form  correctly  in  a  sentence  that  tells  when 
definitely.     Change  the  thought  of  the  sentence  each  time. 

C.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  with 
the  proper  form  of  to  sit  or  to  set: 

1.  I  here  each  day,  now. 

2.  Theodore in  the  front  seat  this  term. 

3.  Earl there  last  term. 

4.  They  had for  an  hour  before  the  play  began. 

5.  Where  do  you- ? 

6.  The  audience  has waiting  until  its  patience  is  exhausted. 

7.  I  am  (sitting,  setting)  at  a  desk. 

8.  John,  the  basket  in  the  entry-way  before  you  go. 

9.  Where  did  you the  basket? 

10.  The  boys  have milk  cans  in  the  milk  house. 

11.  Why  not under  the  trees? 

12.  How  long  have  you  been  (sitting,  setting)  here? 

Lesson  22  —  Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs 

A  regular  verb  is  one  which  forms  its  past  and  its  past 
participle  not  by  changing  its  form,  but  by  adding  -d,  -ed,  or 
't  to  its  present  tense  form;  as, 

tie,  tied,  tied;  work,  worked,  worked;  deal,  dealt,  dealt 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  which  changes  its  form  to  indicate 
its  past  and  its  past  participle;  as, 

go,  went,  gone;  see,  saw,  seen 

Practice.  —  A.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  verb  forms 
(past  indicative  or  the  past  participle).  Decide  whether 
the  verb  is  regular  or  irregular. 
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1.  The  child  rapidly  (walk). 

2.  We the  performance  (see). 

3.  They  a  long  time  (hesitate). 

4.  The  boys home  yesterday  (go). 

5.  When  they the  books,  they  returned  home  (take). 

6.  They  had for  something  better  (hope). 

7.  The  boy  has many  books  (read). 

8.  The  children  with  matches  (play). 

q.  They  for  miles  (run). 

10.  They across  the  channel  (swim). 

11.  They  sooner  than  they  expected  (come). 

12.  When  they  had  the  boys  became  boisterous  (go). 

13.  The  woman the  clothes  on  the  line  (hang). 

14.  The  mob the  murderer  (hang) 

B.  Arrange  the  following  verbs  in  two  columns,  one  for 
the  regular  and  the  other  for  the  irregular  verbs.  Write  out 
neatly  the  principal  parts  of  each  verb: 


walk 

go 

disguise 

deliver 

freeze 

awake 

bet 

fly 

give 

destroy 

be 

bid 

buy 

flow 

find 

laugh 

talk 

look 

clothe 

flee 

bring 

bite 

catch 

shut 

urge 

begin 

blow 

take 

hasten 

hurt 

save 

examine 

ring 

come 

see 

worry 

build 

place 

cast 

read 

crawl 

slay 

choose 

climb 

grow 

fight 

dare 

snow 

creep 

despise 

keep 

do 

clean 

cut 

strike 

distribute 

hurry 

dream 

dig 

discover 

get 

forget 

fall 

eat 

elevate 

A  regular  verb  forms  its  past  and  its  past  participle  by  adding 
-d,  -ed,  or  -t  to  its  present  tense  form. 

An  irregular  verb  changes  its  form  to  indicate  its  past  and 
its  past  participle. 
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Lesson  23  —  Properties:  Voice 

The  properties  of  the  verb  are  voice,  mode,  tense,  person, 
and  number.  There  are  two  voices  of  the  transitive  verb. 
Intransitive  verbs  do  not  have  voice.  Why  they  do  not  will 
appear  a  little  later  in  this  lesson. 

The  two  voices  of  the  transitive  verb  are:  (a)  the  active, 
and  (6)  the  passive  voice.  A  study  of  the  sentences  that 
follow  will  make  clear  what  voice  is,  and  how  the  active 
voice  is  different  from  the  passive: 

1.  The  fat  man  broke  the  seat. 

2.  The  seat  was  broken  by  the  fat  man. 

When  a  verb  is  in  the  active  voice,  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  the  performer  of  the  action.  In  the  first  sentence 
above,  the  subject,  man,  performs  the  act  of  breaking  the 
seat. 

When  a  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  the  receiver  of  the  action.  In  the  second  sentence - 
above,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  seat;  and  man,  the  subject 
in  the  active  voice,  is  found  in  the  predicate. 

An  intransitive  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  voice,  as 
its  action  is  complete  in  itself;   it  cannot  take  an  object. 

Voice  shows  whether  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  the  performer 
or  the  receiver  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

Practice.  —  A.  State  the  voice  of  each  verb  found  in  the 
following  sentences.     (Intransitive  verbs  do  not  have  voice.) 

1.  Harry  brought  several  books. 

2.  He  was  overcome  by  gas  fimies. 

3.  The  train  brought  in  daily  supplies. 

4.  The  wind  blew. 

5.  The  wind  blew  the  papers  about  the  streets. 

6.  They  discussed  many  social  problems. 

7.  The  girls  made  cake. 
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8.  After  the  program  was  completed,  the  people  went  home. 

9.  The  plants  grew  too  rapidly  in  the  hot-house. 

10.  The  time  was  wasted. 

11.  The  floor  was  highly  polished. 

12.  The  boys  played  basketball. 

13.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  discovered  their  mistake. 

14.  Fortunately  for  them  they  corrected  the  error  in  time. 

15.  We  had  no  thought  for  the  future. 

16.  When  the  postman  brought  us  our  letters,  we  were  happy. 

17.  She  crossed  the  garden  and  found  a  shady  nook. 

18.  Avoid  trouble  by  attending  strictly  to  business. 

19.  The  bird  flew. 

20.  The  child  ran  home. 

B.   Change  the  following  sentences  so  that  the  verbs  are 
in  the  passive  voice: 

1.  The  photographer  took  the  picture. 

2.  The  firemen  carried  out  the  women  and  the  children. 

3.  Charles  discovered  a  new  path. 

4.  He  hastened  the  completion  of  the  work. 

5.  They  enjoyed  a  long  vacation. 

6.  The  men  should  fight  the  battle. 

7.  The  committee  counted  the  enrollment. 

8.  The  governor  appointed  a  committee.  -. 


Lesson  24  —  Mode 

1.  The  teacher  is  here. 

2.  If  the  teacher  were  here  the  class  would  recite. 

3.  Harry,  please  be  here  to-morrow  evening. 

In  these  three  sentences  the  same  verb,  to  be,  is  expressed 
in  three  different  modes. 

In  the  first  sentence,  is  shows  that  the  sentence  states  a 
fact. 

In  the  second  sentence,  were  expresses  the  thought  as  an 
assumption  that  is  contrary  to  fact. 
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In  the  third  sentence,  be  expresses  the  thought  as  a  com- 
mand or  a  request. 

The  preceding  sentences  and  those  that  follow,  illustrate  the 
three  modes  of  the  verb: 

1.  The  indicative  mode  is  used  to  express  a  fact  or  an  as- 
sumed fact;  as, 

It  is  cold  to-day. 

Is  he  ready  to  go? 

If  coal  is  ten  dollars  a  ton,  how  much  will  fifteen  tons  cost? 

2.  The  subjunctive  mode  is  used  to  express  a  wish,  a 
condition  that  is  contrary  to  fact,  or  a  doubt;  as, 

Oh,  that  I  were  a  soldier. 

If  he  were  a  prince  I  would  not  appoint  him. 

If  he  he  alive,  we  shall  find  him. 

3.  The  imperative  mode  expresses  a  direct  command,  a 
request,  or  an  entreaty;  as, 

Go  quickly. 

Will  you  he  seated? 

Please  stay. 

Mode  indicates  how  the  action  or  the  condition  expressed 
by  the  verb,  is  to  be  interpreted. 

Practice.  —  A.  State  the  mode  of  each  verb  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences.     Explain  how  you  know  the  mode. 

1.  If  I  were  a  king,  I  should  not  dare  to  be  as  arbitrary  as  he. 

2.  Kindly  leave  the  proofs  with  me. 

3.  If  I  could  only  find  those  pictures. 

4.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one's  work  is  appreciated,  but 
it  is  more  gratifying  to  know  that  one  has  done  superior  work. 

5.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can. 

6.  Who  called  here  to-day? 

7.  I  should  never  attempt  to  travel  if  I  had  no  means. 

8;  If  pears  are  worth  fifty  cents  a  peck,  how  much  are  three 
pecks  worth? 
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9.   The  time  has  come  when  all  must  decide  on  which  side  to 
stand. 

10.   If  this  report  be  true,  war  is  inevitable. 

Lesson  25      Drink,  Swim,  Eat 


I.  Drink 

Drank 

Drunk 

{Present) 

(Past) 

(Past  Participle) 

I  drink 

I  drank 

I  have  (had)  drunk 

We  drink 

We  drank 

We  have  (had)  drunk 

You  drink 

You  drank 

You  have  (had)  drunk 

He  drinks 

He  drank 

He  has  (had)  drunk 

She  drinks 

She  drank 

She  has  (had)  drunk 

It  drinks 

It  drank 

It  has  (had)  drunk 

They  drink 

They  drank 

They  have  (had)  drunk 

2.   Swim 

Swam 

Swum 

I  swim 

I  swam 

I  have  (had)  swum 

We  swim 

We  swam 

We  have  (had)  swimi 

You  swim 

You  swam 

You  have  (had)  swum 

He  swims 

He  swam 

He  has  (had)  swimi 

She  swims 

She  swam 

She  has  (had)  swum 

It  swims 

It  swam 

It  has  (had)  swum 

They  swim 

They  swam 

They  have  (had)  swum 

3-  Eat 

Ate 

Eaten 

I  eat 

I  ate 

I  have  (had)  eaten 

We  eat 

We  ate 

We  have  (had)  eaten 

You  eat 

You  ate 

You  have  (had)  eaten 

He  eats 

He  ate 

He  has  (had)  eaten 

She  eats 

She  ate 

She  has  (had)  eaten 

It  eats 

It  ate 

It  has  (had)  eaten 

They  eat 

They  ate 

They  have  (had)  eaten 

Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  five  times  the  past  and  the 
past  participial  forms  of  the  inflections  given  above.    Re- 
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peat  the  same  five  times,  orally.    Try  to  change  the  thought 
of  the  sentence  each  time. 

B.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  first  six  of  the  following 
sentences  with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  drink.  Fill 
the  blank  in  each  of  the  second  six  with  the  proper  form 
of  the  verb  to  swim,  and  the  blank  in  each  of  the  last  six 
with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  eat. 

1.  The  child  climbed  out  of  the  automobile  and the  water 

as  if  she  were  thirsty. 

2.  The  horses  have enough  for  the  present. 

3.  Cattle from  that  pond  last  summer. 

4.  Have  you  all  that  you  want? 

5.  The  stag  at  eve  had his  fill. 

6.  The  moment  he the  liquid  he  became  ill. 

7.  I  to  the  end  of  the  pier  this  morning. 

8.  Dorothy  frequently  has  across  the  river. 

9.  Have  you  ever in  water  thirty  feet  deep? 

10.  Leander  the  Hellespont. 

11.  Albert  last  Saturday with  his  body  entirely  under  the 

water. 

12.  The  winner a  remarkable  race. 

13.  Has  Donald his  breakfast? 

14.  The  pigs  the  com  greedily. 

15.  The  mice  have most  of  the  cheese. 

16.  The  class luncheon  in  the  woods. 

17.  The  birds the  cherries  before  the  fruit  was  fully  ripe. 

18.  Have  they  also the  strawberries? 

Lesson  26  —  Tense 

Tense  is  that  property  of  the  verb  which  concerns  the 
time  of  the  action  or  the  condition;  as, 

(Present)  I  see.     (Past)  I  saw.     (Future)  I  shall  see. 

Primary  Tenses.  —  The  verb  has  three  simple  or  primary 
tenses.    The  primary  tenses  are  those  which  show  time  abso- 
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lutcly;  that  is,  without  reference  to  other  time.     They  are 
the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  tenses. 

1.  The  present  tense  of  a  verb  indicates  that  the  action 
or  the  condition  is  at  the  present  time;  as, 

He  goes  (now). 

2.  The  past  tense  shows  that  the  action  or  the  condition 
was  at  some  past  time;  as, 

He  went  (yesterday). 

3.  The  future  tense  shows  that  the  action  or  the  condi- 
tion will  be  at  some  future  time;  as, 

He  vnll  go  (to-morrow). 

Perfect  Tenses.  —  The  perfect  tenses  are  those  which  in- 
dicate an  action  or  a  condition  begun  at  one  time  and  com- 
pleted at  another.  These  tenses  are:  the  present  perfect, 
the  past  perfect,  and  the  future  perfect. 

1 .  The  present  perfect  tense  denotes  an  action  or  a  condi- 
tion begun  in  the  past  and  completed  at  or  before  the  present 
time;  as, 

I  have  read  the  book  (completed  now,  or  before  now). 

2.  The  past  perfect  tense  denotes  an  action  or  a  condition 
completed  before  some  past  time;  as, 

I  had  read  the  book  (completed  before  some  past  time). 

3.  The  future  perfect  tense  denotes  an  action  or  a  condi- 
tion to  be  completed  before  some  future  time;  as, 

I  shall  have  read  the  book  (before  to-morrow  evening,  or  some 
other  future  time). 

The  tense  of  a  verb  indicates  the  time  of  the  action  or  the 
condition. 

Practice.  —  In  the  following  sentences,  point  out  the  verbs 
and  tell  the  tense  of  each: 
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1.  He  hurried  to  school. 

2.  Before  the  week  is  over  he  will  have  completed  all  assign- 
ments. 

3.  The  child  creeps  before  it  walks. 

4.  They  had  arrived  just  before  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
station. 

5.  The  students  will  never  prepare  themselves  for  business  life 
unless  they  try  to  be  accurate  in  minor  details. 

6.  The  lecture  was  interesting. 

7.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Hoboland"? 

8.  They  talk  like  Englishmen. 

9.  The  boys  have  studied  for  two  hours. 

10.  They  sat  while  they  sang. 

11.  The  horses  have  drunk  their  fill  of  water  and  are  starting 
on  their  long  journey. 

12.  We  like  to  ride  horseback. 

13.  When  I  had  finished  my  tasks  I  hastened  to  leave.  ' 

14.  The  horse  was  shod  and  the  wagon  repaired. 

15.  The  bees  will  sting  you  if  you  are  too  familiar  with  them. 

16.  I  forgot  my  work  completely. 

17.  The  snow  had  fallen  everywhere. 

18.  We  shall  have  completed  our  swing  by  Friday. 

19.  They  had  hoped  for  a  better  opportimity. 

20.  The  time  is  here. 

Lesson  27  —  The  Sequence  of  Tenses 

The  tenses  of  the  verbs  of  a  sentence  should  be  consistent. 
In  other  words,  they  should  harmonize.  For  example,  if 
the  verb  of  the  independent  clause  of  a  sentence  is  in  the 
present  tense,  the  verb  of  the  dependent  clause  should 
usually  be  expressed  in  a  corresponding  tense;  thus, 

We  all  obey  when  the  order  is  given. 
We  all  obey  when  the  order  has  been  given. 

Obey,  the  verb  of  the  independent  clause,  is  in  the  present 
tense.    As  the  thought  of  the  dependent  clause  is  in  the  same 
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time  relation,  the  verb  of  this  clause  shotild  be  in  either 

the  present  or  the  present  perfect  tense. 

We  all  obeyed  when  the  order  was  given 
We  all  obeyed  when  the  order  had  been  given. 

also  show  the  proper  sequence  of  tenses,  for  the  verb  of  each 
dependent  clause  is  in  a  past  tense,  agreeing  with  the  tense 
of  the  verb  obeyed  of  the  independent  clause. 

Exceptions.  —  Two  important  exceptions  to  this  rule  for 
the  sequence  of  tenses  should  be  noted: 

1.  General  truths  —  truths  which  time  cannot  change  — 
and  generally  accepted  facts  that  are  permanent  or  com- 
paratively so,  are  expressed  in  the  present  tense  regardless 
of  the  tense  of  the  verb  of  the  independent  clause;  as, 

(General  truth)  The  speaker  said  that  God  is  love. 
(Accepted  fact)  He  wrote  that  the  Washington  Monument  is  a 
stately  shaft. 

2.  Sometimes  the  thought  demands  variation  from  the 
rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses;    for  example, 

I  beliei'e  that  she  did  her  work  well  last  year. 

The  tense  of  the  verb  of  the  dependent  clause  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  tense  of  the  verb  of  the  independ- 
ent clause. 

The  law  of  the  sequence  of  tenses  also  applies,  in  gen- 
eral, to  all  sentences,  as  well  as  to  paragraphs  and  whole 
compositions.  In  other  words,  this  law  means  that  the 
tense  shall  not  be  changed  unnecessarily.  Exercise  B  below 
illustrates  the  consistent  use  of  the  same  tense  throughout 
an  entire  selection. 

Practice.  —  A .  Use  the  proper  tense  forms  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences.  Remember  that  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the 
independent  clause  usually  determines  the  tense  of  the  verb 
in  the  dependent  clause.  However,  do  not  forget  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 
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1.  They  discovered  that  they work  (can,  could). 

2.  We  hope  that  they soon  arrive  (will,  would). 

3.  She  had  sent  the  telegram  eariy  in  the  morning  so  that 
she be  sure  of  an  answer  before  evening  (would,  will). 

4.  Did  you  tell  me  that  Central  Park in  New  York  City? 

(is,  was). 

5.  I  know  that  she to  row  last  summer  (likes,  liked). 

6.  I  knew  that  she to  work  (likes,  liked). 

7.  Never  before  had  she  suffered  as  she now  (does,  did). 

8.  We  all  knew  that  the  earth  (is,  was)  round,  but  still  we 

not  answer  his  question  (can,  could). 

9.  When  they  heard  the  gypsies  playing  on  their  violins,  they 
into  ecstasies  of  delight  (fell,  fall). 

10.   Their  working  hours  were  a  pleasure  indeed,  but  for  some 

unaccountable  reason  their  hours  of  recreation tedious  (are, 

were). 

B.  In  the  following  selection  from  The  Voyage,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  point  out  six  instances  of  the  sequence  of 
tenses.    In  what  tense  is  the  selection  written?    Give  proof. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe  the  long  voyage  he  has  to  make 
is  an  excellent  preparative.  The  temporary  absence  of  worldly 
scenes  and  employments  produces  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted 
to  receive  new  and  vivid  impressions.  The  vast  space  of  waters 
that  separates  the  hemispheres  is  like  a  blank  page  in  existence. 
There  is  no  gradual  transition  by  which,  as  in  Europe,  the  features 
and  population  of  one  country  blend  almost  imperceptibly  with 
those  of  another.  From  the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you 
have  left,  all  is  vacancy  until  you  step  on  the  opposite  shore  and  are 
launched  at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

But,  in  travelling  by  land,  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene  and  a 
connected  succession  of  persons  and  incidents  that  carry  on  the 
story  of  life  and  lessen  the  effect  of  absence  and  separation.  We 
drag,  it  is  true,  a  "lengthening  chain"  at  each  remove  of  our  pil- 
grimage; but  the  chain  is  unbroken;  we  can  trace  it  link  by  link, 
and  we  feel  that  the  last  still  grapples  us  to  home.  But  a  wide  sea 
voyage  severs  us  at  once.    It  makes  us  conscious  of  being  cast  loose 
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from  the  secure  anchorage  of  settled  life,  and  sent  adrift  upon  a 
doubtful  world.  It  interposes  a  gulf,  not  merely  imaginary  but 
real  between  us  and  our  homes  —  a  gulf  subject  to  tempest,  and 
fear,  and  uncertainty,  rendering  distance  palpable  and  return 
precarious. 

Do  not  change*  the  tense  in  a  discourse  unless  the  thought 
demands  it. 

Lesson  28  —  Write,  Take 

Written 

(Past  Participle) 
I  have  (had)  written 
We  have  (had)  written 
You  have  (had)  written 
He  has  (had)  written 
She  has  (had)  written 
It  has  (had)  written 
They  have  (had)  written 

Taken 

I  have  (had)  taken 
We  have  (had)  taken 
You  have  (had)  taken 
He  has  (had)  taken 
She  has  (had)  taken 
It  has  (had)  taken 
They  have  (had)  taken 

Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  five  times  the  past  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  inflections  given  above.  Repeat  the 
same  five  times  orally.  Use  each  form  correctly  in  a  sen- 
tence that  tells  when  something  was  written  or  taken  by  you 
or  some  one  else. 

B.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  first  six  of  the  following 
sentences  with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  write.  In 
each  of  the  remaining  sentences,  use  the  proper  form  of  the 
verb  to  take. 


I.   Write 

Wrote 

(Present) 

(Past) 

I  write 

I  wrote 

We  write 

We  wrote 

You  write 

You  wrote 

He  writes 

He  wrote. 

She  writes 

She  wrote 

It  writes 

It  wrote 

They  write 

They  wrote 

2.  Take 

Took 

I  take 

I  took 

We  take 

We  took 

You  take 

You  took 

He  takes 

He  took 

She  takes 

She  took 

It  takes 

It  took 

They  take 

They  took 
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I. 

When  I  have  - 

—■ —  the  letter,  I  shall  mail  it. 

2. 

Tom  has 

his  theme  neatly. 

3- 

How  often  have  you to  your  brother? 

4. 

Before  she  had 

the  last  sentence,  the  bell  rang. 

5- 

Why  doesn't  Belle more  frequently? 

6. 

We  have  

to  Senator  Smith  asking,  him  to  send  the 

Congressional  Record. 

7. 

Have  you 

the  letter  to  the  post  office? 

8. 

When  you  have 

it,  you  may  stop  for  a  while  at  Mary's 

house. 

9. 

I  have  not 

-  any  medicine  for  the  headache. 

10. 

The  Americans 

the  last  trench  before  the  battle  was 

over. 
II. 

Tom  was i 

to  Buffalo  by  his  uncle. 

12. 

They  have 

-  more  time  than  was  needed. 

Lesson  29  —  Number  and  Person 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  good  English  is  that 
the  verb  should  agree  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person; 
that  is,  if  the  subject  is  singular,  the  verb  should  be  singu- 
lar; if  the  subject  is  plural,  the  verb  should  be  plural;  and 
whatever  the  person  of  the  subject  may  be,  the  person  of 
the  verb  must  be  the  same. 

Number.  —  The  following  special  rules  are  applications  of 
the  general  rule  just  stated,  that  the  verb  should  agree  with 
its  subject  in  ntunber: 

1.  A  compound  subject  the  coordinate  members  of  which 
are  joined  by  and,  or  both  —  and,  requires  a  plural  verb ;  as, 

Both  Harry  and  John  laugh  over  the  occurrence. 

2.  A  compound  subject  the  parts  of  which  are  singular 
and  joined  by  either  —  or,  neither  —  nor,  or  an  equivalent  ex- 
pression, requires  a  singular  verb ;  as. 

Neither  my  brother  nor  my  sister  helps  me  in  my  work. 
Either  the  captain  or  the  first  mate  is  to  blame. 
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3.  A  verb  should  be  singular  if  its  subject  is  one  of  the 
following  words: 

each  neither  anybody  somebody 

either  one  everybody  nobody 

4.  A  verb  should  be  singular  if  its  subject  is  modified  by 
one  of  the  following  adjectives: 

each  either  any  one  a 

every  neither  another  many  a     an 

Person.  —  It  is  usually  easy  enough  to  apply  the  rule  for 
person  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  because  the  verb  forms 
in  these  persons  usually  are  the  same  for  both  singular  and 
plural.  But  one  may  easily  make  errors  when  using  the 
third  person  singular,  because  in  this  person  and  number 
the  verb  forms  change.  An  example  of  this  error  will 
illustrate  this  point : 

(Incorrect)  Every  one  of  my  relatives  live  here. 

(Correct)  Every  one  of  my  relatives  lives  here. 

The  subject  must  be  kept  in  mind  and  the  verb  made  to 
agree  with  it  in  person  as  well  as  in  number.  Every  one  is 
a  singular  subject  in  the  third  person,  and  therefore 
requires  a  singular  verb  in  the  third  person. 

Remember  that  a  singular  (but  not  a  plural)  verb  in  the 
indicative  mode,  present  tense,  third  person  (and  active  voice, 
if  transitive),  ends  in  -s  or  -es:  as, 

(Singular)  He  walks.  He  talks.  He  goes. 

(Plural)  They  walk,  They  talk.  They  go. 

Also  remember  that  the  third  person  singular  and  the 
third  person  plural,  indicative  mode,  of  the  irregtilar  verbs 
be  and  have  are  conjugated,  in  the  chief  tenses  in  which  the 
two  ntunbers  differ,  as  follows: 

(Present)  (Past)  (Past  Participle) 

(Sing.)      He  is  He  was  He  has  been 

{Plu.)       They  are  They  were  They  have  been 
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(Sing.)       He  has  He  had  He  has  had 

(Plu.)        They  have  They  had  They  have  had 

A  verb  should  agree  with  its  subject  in  both  person  and 
number. 


Practice.  —  A.  Copy  the  following  sentences  and  at  the 
same  time  fill  the  blanks  with  the  correct  verb  forms.  Re- 
member that  a  singular  subject  always  takes  a  singular 
verb,  and  a  plural  subject,  a  plural  verb ;  and  that  the  verb 
should  agree  with  its  subject  in  person. 

1.  His  answer  to  the  people  firm  and  unflinching  (was, 

were). 

2.  One  of  my  best  friends me  a  visit  (have  paid,  has  paid). 

3.  The  merchant's  account  of  the  many  trying  experiences  of 
the  day with  considerable  spirit  (was  related,  were  related). 

4.  Discoveries  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  nineteenth 

century  (has  been  made,  have  been  made). 

5.  One  of  my  best  neckties (has  been  missing,  have  been 

missing). 

6.  The  benefits  derived  from  attending  a  large  university 

(are  not  to  be  over  estimated,  is  not  to  be  over  estimated). 

7.  This  scientist's  experiments  in  hydro-electrical  engineering 
as  completely  successful  (is  regarded,  are  regarded). 

8.  Her  efforts  to  become  a  movie  actress no  countenance 

from  her  father  (receives,  receive). 

9.  The  absence  of  the  teachers the  cause  of  dismissing  all 

the  students  (was,  were). 

10.  One  of  my  uncles  a  large  factory  (own,  owns). 

11.  The  arrangements  for  the  house  party in  full  readiness 

(was,  were). 

12.  My  brother often  visit  me  (don't,  doesn't). 

13.  Your  undue  criticism  of  my  unfortunate  circumstances 

most  unkind  (is,  are). 

14.  The  reply  from  the  Germans very  soon  (is  expected, 

are  expected). 
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15.  The  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  people  to  cause 

considerable  consternation  (is  expected,  are  expected). 

16.  The  boundary  between  the  two  countries the  cause  of 

the  war  (was,  were). 

17.  Keeping  company  with  persons  of  undesirable  character 

harm  to  the  best  individual  (do,  does). 

18.  The  causes  of  his  sudden  disappearance in  impenetrable 

mystery  (is  hidden,  are  hidden). 

19.  His  many  trials  in  that  unendurable  position  (was 

now  ended,  were  now  ended). 

20.  The  artist's  fine  treatment  of  the  subject the  highest 

credit  (deserves,  deserve.) 

21.  She know  what  is  best  for  her  (doesn't,  don't). 

B.  The  following  sentences  have  compound  subjects.    Use 
the  proper  verb  forms. 

1.  The  mother  and  her  daughter present  (was,  were). 

2.  Both  Harry  and  George rewards  (deserve,  deserves). 

3.  The  father,  mother,  and  all  the  children to  spend  the 

day  in  the  park  (is  preparing,  are  preparing). 

4.  He  thought  that  both  the  father  and  son entirely  too 

much  money  (was  spending,  were  spending). 

5.  All  the  boys  and  girls from  school  (was  dismissed,  were 

dismissed). 

6.  We  feel  that  both  Mabel  and  her  sister dancing  far  too 

much  (enjoys,  enjoy). 

7.  The  teacher  and  her  class their  time  most  profitably 

(spend,  spends). 

8.  Both  Sarah  and  Jane that  they  should  stay  at  home 

(feel,  feels). 

9.  Discoveries  and  inventions  mankind  (improve,  im- 
proves). 

10.   Both  pleasure  and  pain on  their  faces  (was  displayed, 

were  displayed). 

C.  The  following  sentences  contain  compound  subjects 
the  parts  of  which  are  joined  by  eHher  —  or,  neither  —  nor, 
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or  an  equivalent  expression.    Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper 
verb  forms. 

1.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother of  their  behavior  (ap- 
proves, approve). 

2.  Either  cloth  or  paper  the  purpose  (serve,  serves). 

3.  A  chisel  or  else  a  hatchet the  service  (performs,  perform). 

4.  Either  you  or  I  wrong  (am,  is,  are). 

5.  My  sister  or  my  brother  me  with  my  most  difficult 

studies  (helps,  help). 

6.  I  think  that  neither  Mary  nor  her  sister the  proper  rules 

of  etiquette  (understands,  understand). 

7.  Wherever  we  go,  either  Jerry  or  John on  the  scene  (ap- 
pears, appear). 

8.  Either  the  evidence  or  the  circumstances  against  him 

(was,  were). 

9.  Neither  his  recommendation  nor  his  personal  appearance 

in  his  favor  (was,  were). 


Lesson  30  —  Run,  Give 

.     Run  Ran  Run 

(Present)  {Past)  {Past  Participle) 

I  run  I  ran  I  have  (had)  mn 

We  run  We  ran  We  have  (had)  run 

You  nm  You  ran  You  have  (had)  run 

He  runs  He  ran  He  has  (had)  run 

She  runs  She  ran  She  has  (had)  run 

It  runs  It  ran  It  has  (had)  run 

They  run  They  ran  They  have  (had)  run 

.   Give  Gave  Given 

I  give  I  gave  I  have  (had)  given 

We  give  We  gave  We  have  (had)  given 

You  give  You  gave  You  have  (had)  given 

He  gives  He  gave  He  has  (had)  given 

She  gives  She  gave  She  has  (had)  given 

It  gives  It  gave  It  has  (had)  given 

They  give  They  gave  They  have  (had)  given 
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Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  the  past  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  each  of  the  inflections  given  above.  Repeat  the 
same  orally  five  times.  Use  each  form  correctly  in  a  sen- 
tence that  tells  when  definitely. 

B.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  first  six  of  the  following 
sentences  with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  run.  In  each 
of  the  other  sentences,  use  the  proper  form  of  the  verb 
to  give. 

1.  Marcella all  of  the  way  to  school  this  morning. 

2.  The  race  was in  very  fast  time. 

3.  They  had a  mile  before  they  knew  that  no  one  was 

following  them. 

4.  Agnes out  to  see  us  as  soon  as  we  stopped  in  front  of 

the  house. 

5.  I  have only  a  short  distance. 

6.  The  children  have too  rapidly. 

7.  Dorothy me  an  apple  at  dinner  yesterday. 

8.  When  she  had it  to  me,  I  thanked  her. 

9.  She  has as  much  as  she  should. 

10.  You to  the  Red  Cross,  didn't  you? 

1 1 .  The  motor the  chauffeur  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before 

he  could  start  it. 

12.  They  have Christmas  baskets  each  year. 

Lesson  31  —  Participles,  Infinitives,  Gerunds 

A  participle  is  a  verb  form  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
the  verb  and  the  adjective.  The  participle  is  always  used' 
to  modify  a  noun  or  a  pronoun;  as, 

The  soldier  now  laying  aside  his  helmet  was  wounded  in  France. 

The  verb  value  of  laying  aside  in  the  preceding  sentence 
is  that  it  takes  an  object,  helmet.  The  adjective  value  of 
laying  aside  is  that  it  (together  with  the  phrase  which  it 
introduces)  modifies  the  noun,  soldier.  Hence,  laying  aside, 
a  participle,  is  both  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 
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The  gerund  is  a  verb  form  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
a  verb  and  a  noun;  as, 

Laughing  heartily  is  good  for  the  soul. 

Laughing  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  (its  noun  value), 

and  is  also  modified  by  the  adverb  heartily  (its  verb  value). 

Note. — What,  at  first  thought,  may  seem  to  be  a  gerund,  some- 
times is  a  pure  noim;  as.  Flying  has  become  a  profession. 

The  infinitive  is  used  as  a  noun,  as  an  adjective,  or  as  an 
adverb;  as, 

(As  a  noun)    To  think  requires  energy. 

(As  an  adjective)  Harry  has  no  time  to  waste. 

(As  an  adverb)  He  went  to  keep  his  promise. 

Note.  —  Although  both  the  gerund  and  the  infinitive  used  as  a  noun 
are  verb  forms  with  noun  values,  they  are  not  identical.  They  differ  in 
form,  frequently  in  thought  significance,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put  in  the  sentence. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  participle  and  the  infinitive  used  as  an  ad- 
jective. These  two  are  not  identical,  although  each  has  an  adjective 
value. 

Below  are  given  the  various  forms  of  the  participle,  the 

gerund,  and  the  infinitive  of  transitive  verbs.    The  active 

voice  forms  are  found  in  all  intransitive  verbs. 


{Active  voice) 
{Passive  voice) 
(Intransitive) 


(Active  voice) 
(Passive  voice) 


{Active  voice) 
(Passive  voice) 


The  Participle 

Present  Past 

striking 

being  struck     struck 
falling  fallen 

The  Gerund 
Present 

calling 
being  called 

The  Infinitive 
Present 
to  hear 
to  be  heard 


Perfect 
having  struck 
having  been  struck 
having  fallen 

Perfect 
having  called 
having  been  called 


Perfect 
to  have  heard 
to  have  been  heard 
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Practice.  —  Point  out  the  participles,  gerunds,  and  in- 
finitives in  the  follo\ving  sentences.  Explain  how  each  is 
used  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  found. 

1.  Working  overtime  is  not  good  for  a  person  in  the  long  run. 

2.  They  tried  to  save  enough  money  to  build  a  home. 

3.  Considering  himself  only,  he  continued  to  make  rules  that 
no  one  else  could  ever  attempt  to  follow. 

4.  To  talk  is  one  thing;  to  do,  another. 

5.  Hoping  for  the  best,  they  struggled  on  to  victory. 

6.  They  have  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

7.  Let  us  rent  a  garden  to  cultivate. 

8.  We  were  proud  of  having  such  a  genius  in  our  class. 

9.  Breathing  deeply  is  good  for  a  person. 

10.  The  rippling  of  the  waters  and  the  singing  of  the  birds  put 
us  in  a  poetic  frame  of  mind. 

11.  It  is  right  to  spend  money  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  it  is 
wrong  to  waste  money  for  non-essentials. 

12.  Some  people  want  honors  without  exerting  themselves  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  worthy  of  honor. 

Lesson  32  —  Tense  Sequence  of  Infinitives 
The  Present  Infinitive 
I.  We  were  happy  to  arrive  in  time  to  see  the  first  act. 
To  arrive  is  correct  because  the  time  expressed  by  the  in- 
finitive, in  this  case,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  verb  were. 
2.   I  am  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  you. 
To  become  acquainted  is  correct  because  the  time  of  the 
verb  am  and  the  time  of  the  infinitive  are  the  same. 
3.   I  intend  to  go  to-morrow. 
To  go  is  correct  because  the  time  of  the  infinitive  to  go  is 
after  that  of  the  verb  intend. 

The  present  infinitive  expresses  an  action,  being,  or  state 
the  time  of  which  is  the  same  as  or  after  the  time  of  the  verb 
that  the  infinitive  complements  or  completes. 
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The  tense  of  the  verb  may  be  present,  past,  or  future,  and 
that  of  the  infinitive,  present,  provided  the  tirne  of  the  in- 
finitive is  the  same  as  or  after  the  time  of  the  verb. 

The  Perfect  Infinitive 

1.  I  am  sorry  to  have  disappointed  him. 

2.  I  was  sorry  to  have  disappointed  him; 

3.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  Jiave  disappointed  him. 

In  each  case,  to  have  disappointed  is  correct  because  the 
time  of  the  infinitive  is  before  that  of  the  verb. 

The  perfect  infinitive  expresses  an  action,  being,  or  state  the 
time  of  which  precedes  that  of  the  verb  that  the  infinitive 
complements. 

The  tense  of  the  verb  may  be  present,  past,  or  future,  and 
that  of  the  infinitive,  perfect,  provided  the  time  of  the  in- 
finitive precedes  that  of  the  verb. 

Practice.  —  A.  Decide,  in  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
whether  the  present  or  the  perfect  infinitive  should  be  used. 
Make  needed  changes.    Give  reason  in  each  case. 

1.  We  should  be  satisfied  (to  do,  to  have  done)  what  we  did 
yesterday.     We  could  have  done  no  more. 

2.  The  Germans  hoped  (to  conquer,  to  have  conquered)  the 
Allies  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war. 

3.  He  expected  (to  settle,  to  have  settled)  the  controversy  last 
week. 

4.  The  United  States  was  willing  (to  do,  to  have  done)  any- 
thing honorable  to  prevent  war. 

5.  I  was  so  glad  (to  see,  to  have  seen)  you  yesterday. 

6.  He  expected  (to  finish,  to  have  finished)  the  work  to-day. 

7.  When  the  picnic  was  mentioned,  I  intended  (to  attend,  to 
have  attended)  it. 

8.  I  was  glad  (to  receive,  to  have  received)  the  money. 

9.  To  be  well  read  does  not  mean  (to  read,  to  have  read) 
miimerous  books. 
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10.  He  promised  (to  remind,  to  have  reminded)  his  sister  of  her 
promise  before  it  was  too  late. 

B.  Write  five  sentences  illustrating  the  correct  use  of  the 
present  infinitive,  and  five  sentences  illustrating  the  correct 
use  of  the  perfect  infinitive. 


Lesson  33- 

-See,  Do 

I.     See 

Saw 

Seen 

(Present) 

(Past) 

(Past  Participle) 

Isee 

1  saw 

I  have  (had)  seen 

We  see 

We  saw 

We  have  (had)  seen 

You  see 

You  saw 

You  have  (had)  seen 

He  sees 

He  saw 

He  has  (had)  seen 

She  sees 

She  saw 

She  has  (had)  seen 

It  sees 

It  saw 

It  has  (had)  seen 

They  see 

They  saw 

They  have  (had)  seen 

2.      Do 

Did 

Done 

I  do 

I  did 

I  have  (had)  done 

We  do 

We  did 

We  have  (had)  done 

You  do 

You  did 

You  have  (had)  done 

He  does 

He  did 

He  has  (had)  done 

She  does 

She  did 

She  has  (had)  done 

It  does 

It  did 

It  has  (had)  done 

They  do 

They  did 

They  have  (had)  done 

Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  five  times  the  past  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  inflections  as  given  above.  Repeat 
the  same  five  times  orally.  Use  each  form  correctly  in  a 
sentence  that  tells  when  something  was  seen  or  done  by  you 
or  some  one  else. 

B.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  first  six  of  the  following 
sentences  with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  see.  In  each  of 
the  remaining  sentences,  use  the  proper  form  of  the  verb 
to  do. 
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1.  Will  thinks  that  he me  at  the  basket-ball  game.  • 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  she  has  us? 

3.  When  was  it  that  Alice  last her  brother? 

4.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  had the  boys  before 

last  Tuesday. 

5.  Had  Clarence the  accidejit  he  would  not  laugh  now. 

6.  I  — ; —  him  coming  before  you  did. 

7.  Tom know  when  he  will  be  ready  to  go  home. 

8.  They  think  it  will  rain. 

9.  She  has it  now. 

10.  Margaret  will  have the  dishes  by  that  time. 

11.  Those  who the  work  were  well  pleased,  I  am  sure. 

12.  It  was before  breakfast. 

Lesson  34  —  Begin,  Ring 

1.  Begin  Began  Begun 

(Present)  (Past)  (Past  Participle) 

I  begin  I  began  I  have  (had)  begun 

We  begin  We  began  We  have  (had)  begun 

You  begin  You  began  You  have  (had)  begun 

He  begins  He  began  He  has  (had)  begun 

She  begins  She  began  She  has  (had)  begun 

It  begins  It  began  It  has  (had)  begun 

They  begin  They  began  They  have  (had)  begun 

2.  Ring  Rang  Rung 

I  ring  I  rang  I  have  (had)  rung 

We  ring  We  rang  We  have  (had)  rung 

You  ring  You  rang  You  have  (had)  rung 

He  rings  He  rang  He  has  (had)  rung 

She  rings  She  rang  She  has  (had)  rung 

It  rings  It  rang  It  has  (had)  rung 

They  ring  They  rang  They  have  (had)  rung 

Practice.  —  A.   Write  neatly  five  times  the  past  and  the 
present  participle  of  the  inflections  given  above.    Repeat 
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the  same  orally  five  times.     Use  each  form  correctly  in  a 
sentence  that  tells  wheit  definitely. 

B.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  first  six  of  the  following 
sentences  with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  begin.  In  each 
of  the  remaining  sentences,  use  the  proper  form  of  the  verb 
to  ring. 

1.  I  to  read  Ivanhoe  last  week. 

2.  We  have  to  enjoy  oiir  new  home. 

3.  The  soldiers  had the  attack  at  daybreak. 

4.  Theresa the  study  of  French  last  semester. 

5.  When  she  had it,  she  studied  earnestly. 

6.  The  Civil  War  in  1861. 

7.  The  bell  has  . 

8.  Evelyn the  bell  loudly. 

9.  As  soon  as  the  dismissal  bell  has you  may  go. 

10.  Why  the  telephone  ,  I  do  not  know. 

11.  The  doorbell  has all  morning. 

12.  The  Christmas  bells merrily  that  year. 

Lesson  35  —  Forms  of  the  Participle 

The  participle  has  three  forms,  the  present,  the  past,  and 
the  perfect.     (See  Lesson  31,  Part  IL) 

1 .  The  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  -ing  to  the 
present  singular  verb  form;  as, 

You  laugh  (present  singular). 

You  hurried  away  laughing  (present  participle). 

2.  The  past  participle  usually  ends  in  -ed,  -d,  -i,  n,  or 
-en;  as, 

The  soldiers  retreated,  followed  by  the  enemy. 
Boughl  with  imeamed  money,  the  gift  gave  the  giver  little 
happiness. 

Shorn  of  his  authority,  he  was  helpless. 

3.  The  perfect  participle  is  formed  by  combining  having 
or  having  been  with  the  past  participle. 
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Having  heard  the  music,  he  walked  on. 

Having  been  well  prepared,  Sarah  did  admirably. 

A  participle  or  participial  phrase  should  be  used  only  when 
the  noun  or  pronoun  it  logically  modifies  appears  in  the 
same  sentence  and  when  the  relation  of  the  participle  and 
the  word  modified  is  clear;  as, 

Hearing  the  lotid  noise  in  the  next  room,  he  went  in  to  investigate. 

The  phrase  introduced  by  hearing  clearly  modifies  he. 
Observe,  however,  that  in  the  sentence. 

Looking  out  at  the  door,  I  saw  a  horse 

one  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  phrase  introduced  by  looking 
modifies  I  or  horse;  that  is,  whether  I  or  the  horse  was 
looking  out  at' the  door.  A  participial  phrase  that  does  not 
clearly  modify  the  word  it  is  intended  to  modify,  is  called 
a  dangling  participle.     (See  Lesson  37,  Part  II.) 

Practice.  —  A.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  find 
the  participial  phrase  and  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  it 
modifies. 

1.  Having  nothing  to  do  at  home  and  having  arrived  at  that 
happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  imptmity,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door  and  was  reverenced 
as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village. 

2.  Godfrey  Cass,  entering  the  Rainbow  during  one  of  Mr.  Snell's 
frequently  repeated  recitals  of  his  testimony,  had  treated  the  oc- 
currence lightly,  stating  that  he  himself  had  bought  a  penknife  of 
the  peddler  and  thought  him  a  merry,  grinning  fellow  enough;  it 
was  all  nonsense,  he  said,  about  the  man's  evil  looks. 

3.  Regaining  his  composure,  he  quickly  proceeded  to  make 
apologies. 

4.  Having  purchased  a  few  small  articles  at  the  grocery,  and 
a  measiure  of  oil  for  the  lamp,  Miss  Pross  bethought  herself  of  the 
minor  necessities  that  she  wanted. 
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5.  Following  the  guide,  they  soon  reached  the  highest  peak  of 
the  mountain. 

6.  "Now  ladies,  I  must  trouble  you  to  stand  aside,"  said  Mr. 
Kimble,  coming  from  the  card  room  in  some  bitterness  at  the 
interruption,  but  drilled  by  the  long  habit  of  his  profession  into 
obedience. 

7.  Removing  all  traces  of  their  work  in  the  shop,  the  boys  asked 
their  friends  to  come  in  to  inspect. 

8.  All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  from  among 
the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow  and  peering  under  it  into  his 
face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "Sure  enough,  it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle 
—  it  is  himself!" 

9.  Many  a  western  trader  has  performed  a  similar  act  of  heroism 
with  more  heroic  sympathy,  deeming  it  no  such  wonderful  feat  to 
dine  at  the  hotel  and  resume  his  route  to  Buffalo  or  Lewiston  while 
the  cataract  was  roaring  unseen. 

B.  Using  the  following  participles  and  participial  phrases, 
construct  complete  sentences.  Be  sure  that  the  participle 
or  participial  phrase  clearly  modifies  a  definite  notm  or 
pronoun  in  the  sentence: 

1.  Arriving  late  

2.  After  considering  the  matter 

3.  While  working 

4.  Discouraged  

5.  Turning  about  somewhat  abruptly  

6.  Disappearing  into  the  alley 

7.  Feeling  at  ease  

8.  Poking  about  curiously  

9.  Dismayed  at  nothing 

10.  Satisfied  to  work  

11.  Hastening  out  

12.  Having  delivered  the  goods 

13.  Hesitating 

14.  Ornamented  with  jewels 

15.  Hunting  high  and  low 

16.  Uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
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C.   Select  from  your  reading,  ten  sentences  containing  the 
present  or  the  past  participial  phrase  used  correctl}^ 


Lesson  36  — 

-Come,  Go 

I.    Come 

Came 

Come 

{Present) 

{Past) 

{Past  Participle) 

I  come 

I  came 

I  have  (had)  come 

We  come 

We  came 

We  have  (had)  come 

You  come 

You  came 

You  have  (had)  come 

He  comes 

He  came 

He  has  (had)  come 

She  comes 

She  came 

She  has  (had)  come 

It  comes 

It  came 

It  has  (had)  come 

They  come 

They  came 

They  have  (had)  come 

2.     Go 

Went 

Gone 

I  go 

I  went 

I  have  (had)  gone 

We  go 

We  went 

We  have  (had)  gone 

You  go 

You  went 

You  have  (had)  gone 

He  goes 

He  went 

He  has  (had)  gone 

She  goes 

She  went 

She  has  (had)  gone 

It  goes 

It  went 

It  has  (had)  gone 

They  go 

They  went 

They  have  (had)  gone 

Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  five  times  the  past  and  the 
past  participle  of  each  of  the  inflections  given  above.  Re- 
peat the  same  five  times  orally.  Use  each  form  correctly  in 
a  sentence  that  tells  when  definitely. 

B.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  first  six  of  the  following 
sentences  with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  come.  In  each 
of  the  remaining  sentences,  use  the  proper  form  of  the  verb 
to  go. 

1.  John to  see  me  yesterday. 

2.  She  had when  her  father  arrived. 


Has  it yet? 

I  think  her  friend  by  automobile  from  Pittsburgh. 

I  have  to  ask  you  to  go  fishing  with  me. 
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6.  You  before  the  hour  set;   you  should  not  have 

so  early. 

7.  Norma  and  Stella  had  at  three  o'clock. 

8.  They  have to  Milwaukee. 

9.  Where  have  they ? 

10.  The  boat  has over  the  falls. 

11.  Have  you  to  the  theater  often? 

12.  It  had away  before  that. 

Lesson  37  —  Correcting  the  "Dangling"  Participle 

A  "dangling"  participle  may  be  corrected  by  using  a  d?- 
pendcnt  clause  in  the  place  of  the  participial  phrase;  as. 

("Dangling"  participle)  Walking  down  the  street,  I  met  three 
of  my  friends. 

(Dependent  clause  substituted)  As  I  was  walking  down  the 
street,  I  met  three  of  my  friends. 

Sometimes,  it  is  possible  to  correct  a  "dangling"  participle 
by  shifting  the  position  of  the  participial  phrase.  In  this 
case,  the  phrase  should  be  placed  near  the  noun  or  pronoun 
it  is  intended  to  modify,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
noun  or  pronoun  it  might  otherwise  seem  to  modify. 

("Dangling"  participle)   Lying  in  the  field,  I  saw  a  sheep. 
(Corrected)  I  saw  a  sheep  lying  in  the  field. 

Practice.  —  Correct  the  following  awkward  sentences 
either  by  changing  the  "dangling"  participial  phrases  to  de- 
pendent clauses,  or  by  changing  the  position  of  the  parti- 
cipial phrases: 

1.  Rushing  across  the  bridge,  I  heard  the  fire  engine  (the  engine 
is  doing  tJte  rushing). 

2.  Turning  the  comer,  a  house  stood  in  my  path. 

3.  Having  found  the  right  road  once  more,  all  fears  were  at 
an  end. 

4.  Standing  on  the  ledge  of  rock,  the  town  W3s  plainly  visible. 
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5.  Crossing  the  street,  my  hat  blew  off. 

6.  Having  been  frightened,  the  halter  was  broken  by  the  horse. 

7.  Being  Saturday  evening,  the  street  was  crowded  with  people. 

8.  Trying  to  get  warm,  it  began  to  snow. 

9.  I  saw  the  statue  by  Saint  Gaudens,  entering  the  art  museum. 
10.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  street,  we  saw  the  river. 

The  "  dangling  "  participle  is  usually  satisfactorily  corrected 
by  changing  the  participial  phrase  to  a  dependent  clause.  The 
subject  of  the  dependent  clause  should  be  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun that  the  participial  phrase  modifies. 


1.  Break 

(Present) 
I  break 
We  break 
You  break 
He  breaks 
She  breaks 
It  breaks 
They  break 

2.  Sing 

I  sing 
We  sing 
You  sing 
He  sings 
She  sings 
It  sings 
They  sing 


Lesson  38  —  Break,  Sing 

Broke  Broken 


(Past) 
I  broke 
We  broke 
You  broke 
He  broke 
She  broke 
It  broke 
They  broke 

Sang 

I  sang 
We  sang 
You  sang 
He  sang 
She  sang 
It  sang 
They  sang 


(Past  Participle) 
1  have  (had)  broken 
We  have  (had)  broken 
You  have  (had)  broken 
He  has  (had)  broken 
She  has  (had)  broken 
It  has  (had)  broken 
They  have  (had)  broken 

Sung 

I  have  (had)  simg 
We  have  (had)  sung 
You  have  (had)  sung 
He  has  (had)  sung 
She  has  (had)  sung 
It  has  (had)  sung 
They  have  (had)  sung 


Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  five  times  the  past  and  the 
past  participle  of  each  of  the  inflections  given  above.  Re- 
peat the  same  five  times  orally.  Use  each  form  correctly  in 
a  sentence  that  tells  when  definitely. 
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B.  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  first  six  of  the  following 
sentences  with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  break.  In  each 
of  the  remaining  sentences,  use  the  proper  form  of  the  verb 
to  sing. 

1.  He  has the  window  pane. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was the  boys  fell  into  the  water. 

3.  Have  you the  point  of  your  lead  pencil? 

4.  Mildred  had the  crystal  of  her  watch  before  she  had 

worn  it  a  week. 

5.  The  cattle  have  into  the  cornfield. 

6.  The  United  States  had with  Germany  before  war  was 

declared. 

7.  Clara beautifully. 

8.  When  she  had her  selection,  there  was  loud  applause. 

9.  How  often  has  Harriet in  public? 

10.  Clarence  in  the  school  chorus  last  year. 

11.  Have  you  ever a  solo? 

12.  The  birds after  the  rain  Tuesday. 


I.       Lie 

( Present) 
I  lie  on  the  grass 
We  lie  on  the  grass 
You  lie  on  the  grass 
He  lies  on  the  grass 
She  lies  on  the  grass 
It  lies  on  the  grass 


Lesson  39  —  Lie,    Lay 


Lay 

(Past) 
I  lay  on  the  grass 
We  lay  on  the  grass 
You  lay  on  the  grass 
He  lay  on  the  grass 
She  lay  on  the  grass 
It  lay  on  the  grass 


They  lie  on  the  grass   They  lay  on  the  grass       grass 


Lain 

(Past  Participle) 
(I,    we,    you,    they) 
have  (had)  lain  on 
the  grass 

(He,    she,    it)    has 
(had)  lain  on  the 


2.  Lay 

(Present) 
I  lay  the  book  on  the  table 
We  lay  the  book  on  the  table 
You  lay  the  book  on  the  table 
He  lays  the  book  on  the  table 


Laid 

(Past) 
I  laid  the  book  on  the  table 
We  laid  the  book  on  the  table 
You  laid  the  book  on  the  table 
He  laid  the  book  on  the  table 
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She  lays  the  book  on  the  table         She  laid  the  book  on  the  table 
It  lays  the  book  on  the  table  It  laid  the  book  on  the  table 

They  lay  the  book  on  the  table        They  laid  the  book  on  the  table 

Laid 

{Past  Participle) 

(I,  we,  you,  they)  have  (had)  laid  the  book  on  the  table 
(He,  she,  it)  has  (had)  laid  the  book  on  the  table 

Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  the  inflections  of  each  of 
the  above  verbs.     Repeat  the  same  orally  five  times. 

B.  Use  each  form  correctly  in  a  sentence  that  tells  when 
definitely.  Try  to  change  the  thought  of  the  sentence  each 
time. 

C.  Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  correct  forms  of 
to  lie  and  to  lay: 

1.  Let  me  in  bed  a  little  longer. 

2.  He under  a  tree  idly  watching  the  clouds  float  by. 

3.  Deborah the  table  for  her  mother. 

4.  We  did  not there  very  long  before  we  heard  the  storm 

break  in  all  its  fury. 

5.  Many  of  the  students  had  their  notebooks   on  the 

teacher's  desk. 

6.  I looking  through  the  chink  holes  in  the  roof. 

7.  The  boys in  the  sand  each  day  after  their  swim. 

8.  The  leaves  have  under  the  trees  all  winter. 

9.  Where  had  she  it? 

10.  Susan  was sick  at  the  hospital. 

11.  I  am  — —  it  on  the  table  now. 

12.  Having it  there,  I  shall  expect  it  to undisturbed. 

Shall  and  Will 

Futurity  Only.  —  Shall  is  used  in  the  first  person,  both 
singular  and  plural,  and  will  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons, both  singular  and  plural,  to  indicate  simple  futurity; 
that  is,  to  indicate  that  the  action  or  condition  expressed 
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by  the  verb  of  which  sitall  or  mil  is  the  auxiUary,  is  to  b? 
in  the  future;  as, 

Singular  Plural 

1st  Per.       I  shall  go  (to-morrow)  We  shall  go  (to-morrow) 

2d  Per.        Yoii  will  go  You  will  go 

He  will  go 
jd  Per.        She  will  go  They  will  go 

It  will  go 

The  verb  in  each  of  the  preceding  sentences  suggests 
nothing  more  than  futurity. 

Determination  or  Promise.  —  On  the  other  hand,  will  is 
used  in  the  first  person,  both  singular  and  plural,  and  shall 
in  the  second  and  third  persons,  both  singular  and  plural, 
to  indicate  determination  or  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  that  the  person  or  thing  named  by  the  subject  of 
the  verb  shall  do  or  be,  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  what 
the  verb  suggests. 

Singular  Plural 

1st  Per.        I  will  go  We  will  go 

2d  Per.        You  shall  go  You  shall  go 

He  shall  go 
3d  Per.        She  shall  go  They  shall  go 

It  shall  go 

The  verb  in  each  of  the  preceding  sentences  indicates  a 
determination  or  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  that 
the  going  is  to  be  done  by  the  subject  of  the  verb.  For 
example,  in  the  sentence, 

You  shall  go, 

the  thought  is  that  the  speaker  of  the  sentence,  whoever  he 
may  be,  is  determined  or  promises  that  you,  the  subject  of 
the  verb  shall  go,  shall  perform  the  act  of  going. 
Likewise,  in  the  sentence, 

I  will  go, 
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the  speaker,  J,  is  determined  or  promises  that  the  speaker, 
I,  is  to  perform  the  act  of  going. 

Note. — Should  and  would,  as  the  past  tense  forms  of  shall  and  wUl^ 
have  uses  that,  in  general,  correspond  to  the  uses  of  shall  and  will. 

Practice.  —  A.  Write  neatly  from  memory  the  rules  for 
the  uses  of  shall  and  will:  (a)  to  indicate  simple  futurity, 
and  (6)  to  indicate  determination  or  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker. 

B.  Write  neatly  five  sentences  in  which  shall  and  will  are 
used  correctly. 

C.  Fill  the  following  blanks  with  shall  or  will: 

1.  I  go  to  dinner  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  this  work 

(futurity). 

2.  I not  paddle  a  canoe  in  very  rough  water  while  I  am 

camping  this  summer  (promise). 

3.  He do  his  work  more  promptly  (determination). 

4.  Harry  says  that  his  mind  is  made  up;   his  friend not 

bear  all  of  the  blame. 

5.  Morrison  do  better  next  time  (futurity). 

6.  You have  your  pay  on  Tuesday  (promise). 

7.  He share  my  dessert  (promise). 

8.  I  see  you  to-night  (futurity). 

9.  This  lesson not  bother  me  (determination). 

10.  Our  friends  return  soon  (futurity). 

11.  Those  intruders not  do  as  they  please  (determination). 

12.  Bess  and  Laura walk  together  (futurity). 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  shall  and  will  are  frequently  violated, 
although  the  rules  are  simple  enough. 

Lesson  40  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  a  transitive  verb ?  an  intransitive  verb ?  Write 
an  original  sentence  to  illustrate  each. 

2.  What  is  a  regular  verb?  an  irregular  verb?  Write 
neatly  the  principal  parts  of  five  regular  verbs;  of  five  ir- 
regular verbs. 
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3.  What  is  voice?  Explain  clearly  the  difference  between 
the  active  and  the  passive  voice.  Why  does  the  intransitive 
verb  not  have  voice? 

4.  What  is  mode?  What  are  the  respective  uses  of  the 
various  modes?    Illustrate  each  use  in  an  original  sentence. 

5.  What  is  tense?  Name  the  primary  tenses ;  the  second- 
ary tenses.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  tense? 

6.  State  and  illustrate  the  general  rules  for  the  sequence 
of  tenses  of  verbs.  Prepare  original  sentences  to  illustrate 
these  rules.  What  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  for 
the  sequence  of  tenses  of  the  verb?  Prepare  original  sen- 
tences to  illustrate  these  exceptions. 

7.  What  is  person?  How  many  persons  of  the  verb  are 
there?  Name  them.  State  and  illustrate  the  rule  for  the 
agreement  of  verb  and  subject  in  person. 

8.  What  is  number?  State  and  illustrate  all  the  rules 
given  in  this  chapter  for  the  agreement  of  verb  and  subject 
in  number. 

9.  What  is  a  participle?  an  infinitive?  a  gerund?  Illus- 
trate each  in  original  sentences.  What  is  a  "dangling" 
participle?  How  may  the  "dangling"  participle  be  cor- 
rected?    Illustrate. 

10.  State  and  illustrate  the  rules  for  the  use  of  sJtall  and 
will. 

A  Thrilling  Leap 

Skiing  is  an  exhilarating  winter  sport  in  the  north  central 
states.  Motmted  on  skis  (long,  narrow  wooden  runners  that 
are  strapped  to  the  feet)  the  lusty  young  athlete  glides  down 
the  steep,  snow-covered  runway,  approaches  the  "  take-off  " 
at  tremendous  speed,  and  there  leaps  off  into  space.  If  he 
is  expert,  he  usually  reaches  the  runway  below  right  side 
up;   but  the  novice  almost  always  has  a  spill.    The  leap  is 
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ordinarily  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  although- 
the  record  is  something  like  one  hundred  and  sevent}^  feet. 
The  pictiire  shows  the  jumper  midway  in  his  flight  from  the 
**  take-off  "  to  the  runway  below. 

Exercises.  —  (In  the  following  exercises,  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  choice  of  verbs.  Be  sure  that  they  are 
grammatically  correct,  and,  where  desirable,  vivid.) 

1.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  picture,  explain  what 
skiing  is. 

2.  Explain  to  the  members  of  the  class  how  some  inter- 
esting winter  game  is  played.  If  possible,  choose  a  game 
not  familiar  to  the  class. 

3.  Relate  an  incident  based  on  a  winter  "  hike." 

4.  Write  to  some  one  of  your  age  who  lives  in  the  South 
and  knows  nothing  about  winter  games,  a  letter  about  out- 
door fun  in  winter  in  your  school  or  commimity. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  PRONOUN 

Lesson  41  —  Kinds 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun.  That  is 
what  the  word  means  Hterally,  for  the  prefix  pro-  means 
in  place  of,  in  this  instance. 

If  we  had  no  words  to  use  in  place  of  nouns,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  repeat  the  noims  in  a  most  tiresome  manner. 
For  example,  we  should  have  to  say, 

The  woman  lost  the  woman's  purse  when  the  woman  was  in  a 
crowd ; 

instead  of, 

The  woman  lost  her  purse  when  she  was  in  a  crowd. 

Pronouns  are  divided,  according  to  their  uses,  into  four 
kinds:  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  and  adjective  pronouns. 
Intensive  and  reflexive  pronoims  are  forms  of  the  personal 
pronoun. 

I.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  which  shows  by  its  form 
whether  it  is  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  person;  also 
whether  it  is  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  common,  or  neuter 
gender. 

Declension  op  Personal  Pronouns 
Singular 

Second  Person  Third  Person 

you  he,  she,  it 

your  or  yours     his,  her  or  hers,  its 
you  him,  her,  it 
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First  Person 

Norn. 

I 

Poss. 

my  or  mine 

Ohj. 

me 
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Plural 
First  Person  Second  Person  Third  Person 

Norn.         we  you  they 

Poss.  our  or  ours     your  or  yours  their  or  theirs 

Obj.  us  you  them 

2.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  used  to  connect  a  dependent 
clause  to  some  word,  present  or  understood,  in  another 
clause  of  the  sentence.  The  word  to  which  the  relative 
pronoun  thus  refers  is  called  the  pronoun's  antecedent. 

The  relative  pronouns  are: 

who,  which,  what,  that,  etc. 

3.  An  interrogative  pronoun  is  used  in  asking  a  question ;  as, 

a.  Who  said  so? 

b.  What  do  you  wish? 

c.  Which  is  the  one? 

4.  An  adjective  pronoun  is  one  used  in  place  of  an  adjec- 
tive and  the  noun  which  the  adjective  modifies;  as. 

This  is  a  splendid  example. 

This  here  really  means  this  example,  and,  therefore,  is  a 
pronoun  with  an  adjective  value. 

Among  the  words  frequently  used  as  adjective  pronouns 
are: 

this  those  both  most  some 

that  many  all  much  such 

these  few  foremost  several 

5.  An  intensive  pronoun  is  one  used  to  emphasize  or  in- 
tensify a  noun  or  another  pronoun.  The  intensive  pronoun 
is  formed  by  adding  -self  or  selves  to  a  personal  pronoun ;  as, 

a.  Mr.  Smith,  himself,  wishes  to  support  the  movement. 

b.  You,  yourself,  are  worthy  of  this  promotion. 

c.  They,  themselves,  are  not  ready. 

6.  A  reflexive  pronoun  also  ends  in  -self  or  -selves.  The  re- 
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flexive  is  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition,  and 
denotes  the  same  person  or  thing  as  that  indicated  by  the 
subject;  as, 

a.  He  thought  himself  better  than  he  actually  was. 

b.  She  constantly  applied  the  accusation  to  herself. 

Practice.  —  Classify  all  of  the  pronouns  in  the  following 
selection : 

Not  all  the  great  mazes  of  barbed  wire  will  be  cleared  away  from 
the  Meuse-Argonne  battle  field  by  this  summer.  What  to  do  with 
this  wire  is  a  problem  that  has  not  yet  been  solved.  There  is  one 
spot  on  the  road  which  courses  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  where  the  speeding  American  tourist  can  stop  his  car  and 
stand  in  the  very  heart  of  No  Man's  Land,  a  No  Man's  Land  that 
existed  for  nearly  four  years,  with  the  French  and  Germans  only 
a  hundred  yards  apart,  until  the  Americans  moved  them  both  in 
that  great  autumn  drive  of  191 8.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  are  mazes  of  barbed  wire.  It 
stretches  in  a  line  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  into  the  Argonne 
Forest,  on  one  side,  passing  through  the  swamps  and  through  the 
running  water  of  the  Aire  River,  and,  on  the  other  side,  climbing 
a  wooded  height  and  disappearing  among  the  trees. 

What  to  do  with  it  is  the  question.  Here  and  there  about  the 
battle  field  one  might  have  seen  German  prisoners  working  away 
with  small  hatchets  at  heavy  chopping  blocks.  They  were  engaged 
in  straightening  out  barbed  wire  as  reenforcements  for  concrete 
in  rebuilding  bridges  and  houses.  Many  carloads  of  this  straightened 
and  cut  wire  are  being  taken  to  building  centers  for  the  use  of  the 
contractors. 

Up  to  now  no  other  use  has  been  discovered  for  it.  Tourists  will 
see  heaps  of  it,  here  and  there  throughout  France,  for  years  to  come. 
Certainly  the  tourist  who  comes  to  France  this  year  will  still  find 
it  in  place  along  the  battle-lines  in  such  districts  as  the  Chemin 
des  E>ames  and  the  Verdun  forts.  If  one  sees  it  strung  on  wooden 
posts,  he  may  know  that  it  was  erected  in  19 14,  when  forest  trees 
were  stripped  to  obtain  fence  posts.    If  it  is  attached  to  neat  steel 
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posts,  he  may  know  that  it  was  erected  at  a  still  later  period ;  but 
if  it  is  strung  through  the  eyes  of  a  twisted  steel  post,  and  if  that 
post  has  a  corkscrew  end  that  may  be  twisted  into  the  earth  in  a 
jiffy,  he  may  know  that  this  is  the  barbed  wire  entanglement  of 
191 8,  the  latest  word  in  wire  obstruction. 

From  Everybody's  Magazine,  May,  1920. 

Lesson  42  —  Common  Pronoun  Errors 

Most  errors  in  the  use  of  pronouns  are  made  because  of 
failure  to  make  use  of  the  proper  nimiber  and  case  forms. 
Errors  in  case  frequently  arise  in  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronouns  J,  he,  she,  we,  and  they,  and  in  the  use  of  the  rela- 
tive pronouns  who  and  whoever.  Errors  in  nimiber  arise 
because  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  pronoun  agree  with  its 
antecedent  in  number,  person,  and  gender,  of  which  number 
causes  almost  all  of  the  trouble.  Another  pronoun  error  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  personal  pronoun  them  is  sometimes 
employed  where  the  adjective  those  is  required. 

Besides,  a  great  many  persons  do  not  use  the  relative  pro- 
nouns who,  which,  and  that  correctly.  Who  should  be  made 
to  refer  only  to  persons;  that  may  be  made  to  refer  to  both 
persons  and  things;  which  should  be  made  to  refer  only 
to  things. 

Let  us  now  discuss  these  pronoun  errors  one  at  a  time. 

Errors  in  Case.  —  The  reason  errors  in  case  are  some- 
times made  in  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  /,  he,  she, 
we,  and  they,  and  of  the  relative  pronouns  who  and  whoever, 
is  that  these  pronouns,  unlike  nouns,  do  not  have  the  same 
form  in  the  nominative  case  as  in  the  objective.  Because 
this  is  true,  a  speaker  or  a  writer  must  always  keep  in  mind 
the  case  of  these  pronouns  when  using  them  in  sentences. 

The  common  errors  in  the  case  forms  of  personal  and 
relative  pronouns  are  illustrated  by  the  examples  that 
follow : 
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I.  He  gave  Ralph  and  I  (me)  some  apples. 
Me  is  correct  because  the  objective  case  form  is  required 
to  express  the  indirect  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  gave. 

2.  You  always  gave  Jane  lower  marks  than  I  (me). 

Me  is  correct  because  it  is  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb, 
gave,  understood  (than  you  gave  to  me). 

3.  Sarah  was  more  enthusiastic  than  him  {he). 

He  is  correct  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  clause  (than 
he  was  enthusiastic)  understood. 

4.  It  is  me  (/). 

I  is  correct  because  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  he  (except  the 
infinitive)  are  always  followed  by  the  nominative  case. 

5.  My  father,  whom  i^who)  I  thought  would  reprimand  me,  said 
nothing. 

Who  is  correct  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  would 
reprwiand,  and  not  the  object  of  the  verb  thought. 

Errors  in  Number.  —  Because  a  pronoun  should  agree  with 
its  antecedent  in  nimiber  and  because  some  pronouns  have 
two  nimiber  forms,  one  to  indicate  the  singular  and  the 
other  to  indicate  the  plural,  errors  in  niunber  are  frequent. 
Violations  of  the  rule  that  a  pronoun  should  agree  with  its 
antecedent  in  niunber  are  usually  due: 

I.  To  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  antecedent,  and 
carelessly  to  associate  the  pronoim  with  some  nearer  noim 
or  pronoun;  as, 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  students  comes  in  I  shall  ask  them  (him) 
if  he  has  seen  my  book. 

The  pronoun,  thent,  in  this  case  is  incorrectly  associated 
with  students  (plural)  although  its  antecedent  is  actually  one 
(singular).  The  pronoun  should,  therefore,  be  singular  and 
not  plural  in  ntunber. 
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2.  To  a  failure  to  observe  the  real  number  of  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  pronoun;  as 

Every  one  should  bring  their  {his)  football  suit  to  practice  this 
evening. 

Their  is  incorrect  because  its  antecedent,  every  one,  is 
singular. 

To  use  a  personal  pronoun  (first  and  third  persons)  cor- 
rectly, one  must  know  both  its  case  and  its  antecedent's 
number. 

,   To  use  the  relative  pronoun  (who,  whoever)  correctly,  one 
must  know  its  case. 

Other  Pronoun  Errors.  —  i .  Them  is  sometimes  used  in- 
correctly for  those;  as, 

Them  (those)  boys  will  get  into  trouble  if  they  are  not  careful. 

Them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  whereas  the  adjective  those 
is  the  word  required. 

2.  These  and  those  are  sometimes  used  incorrectly  with 
such  words  as  kind  and  sort;  as. 

Those  (that)  kind  of  apple  keeps  well. 

3.  A  personal  pronoun  used  before  a  gerund  should  have 
the  possessive  case  form. 

(Incorrect)   Did  you  read  of  me  going  to  Chicago? 
(Correct)   Did  you  read  of  my  going  to  Chicago? 

Practice.  —  In  the  following  sentences  select  from  the 
words  in  parentheses  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun.  Prove 
that  each  form  used  is  correct. 

1.  I  knew  it  was (she,  her). 

2.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  (my,  me)  talking  in  that  manner? 

3.  It  is  (I,  me). 

4.  (Who,  whom)  do  you  wish  to  see? 

5.  (Who,  whom)  is  the  right  person? 

6.  Harry,  George,  and  (me,  I)  went  home. 

7.  All  came  except  (she,  her). 
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8.  You  are  older  than  (me,  I). 

9.  Between  you  and  (I,  me),  I  do  not  care  for  his  company. 

10.  Are  (you,  yourself)  and  your  friend  coming? 

11.  If  I  only  knew  to  (who,  whom)  to  give  this. 

12.  Jack  and  Harold  polished  (his,  their)  skates. 

13.  Neither  you  nor  (I,  me)  can  tmderstand  such  language. 

14.  Neither  Bob  nor  Richard  brought  (his,  their)  excuse  for 
absence. 

15.  I  am  farther  advanced  in  Latin  than  (her,  she). 

16.  (Who,  whom)  wishes  to  buy  tickets. 

17.  They  could  not  forget  her  or  (I,  me). 

18.  It  was  (he,  him)  who  thought  of  this. 

19.  (Who,  whom)  do  you  think  will  be  the  next  president? 

20.  They  imprisoned  (whomsoever,  whoever)  rebelled. 

21.  An  organization  made  up  of  all  the  students  of  the  school 
could  accomplish  much  through  (its,  their)  activities. 

22.  Everybody  should  be  ready  to  ask  (his,  their)  questions 
promptly. 

23.  The  most  severe  condemnation  should  be  the  punishment 
visited  upon  (whoever,  whomsoever)  breaks  his  pledge. 

24.  (Them,  those)  apples  are  rather  expensive. 

Lesson  43  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  a  pronoun?  Name  the  six  kinds  of  pronotms 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  and  illustrate  each  in  an  original 
sentence. 

2.  What  are  the  common  case  errors  made  in  the  use  of 
pronouns?    Illustrate  and  then  correct  each  error. 

3.  What  are  the  errors  in  number  made  in  the  use  of  pro- 
nouns?    Illustrate  and  then  correct  each  error. 

4.  Point  out  all  the  other  errors  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun, 
mentioned  in  this  chapter.  Illustrate  and  then  correct  each 
error. 

5.  What  kind  of  antecedent  may  each  of  the  following 
pronouns  take:  who,  that,  which?  Use  each  of  these  pro- 
nouns correctly  in  a  sentence. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  ADJECTIVE 

Lesson  44  —  Kinds 

A  word  that  describes  or  limits  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or 
a  pronoun  is  called  an  adjective.  There  are  two  classes  of 
adjectives,  descriptive  and  limiting. 

1.  A  descriptive  adjective  is  used  to  describe  some  person, 
place,  thing,  or  idea;  as. 

Beautiful  garden  Large  house 

Intelligent  person  Nohle  plan 

Thoughtful  woman  Honorable  man 

2.  A  limiting  adjective  is  used  to  point  out,  and  also  to 
indicate  number  or  order;  as, 

This  house  The  first  robin 

That  fence  Both  places 

Three  men  Several  miles 

Practice.  —  Write  in  two  neatly  arranged  columns  the 
limiting  and  the  descriptive  adjectives  found  in  the  selec- 
tion below: 

I  found  that  the  worries  so  often  expressed  at  home  as  to  "how 
in  the  world  the  farms  of  France  would  ever  be  made  safe  again," 
were  being  easily  solved  by  these  ammunition  destroyers.  They 
laid  the  shells,  each  according  to  its  kind,  in  layers  in  a  sort  of 
funeral  pyre.  First  there  would  be  a  layer  of  high  explosive  shells. 
Perhaps  a  layer  of  shrapnel  would  be  laid  on  next.  Hand  grenades 
would  be  poured  into  the  cracks  and  crannies.  When  several  tons 
of  explosives  had  thus  been  gathered  and  assorted,  a  dynamite 
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charge  connected  with  an  electric  battery  would  be  placed  under- 
neath the  pile. 

A  mighty  explosion  follows  the  pushing  of  such  an  electric  but- 
ton. The  gas  and  the  high  explosive  shells  go  off  with  one  great 
roar;  the  shrapnel  shells  sputter  and  flash  out  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke  like  fireworks.  The  gas,  as  the  inexperienced  civilian  might 
expect,  does  not  settle  down  low  over  the  surrounding  landscape 
and  kill  the  verdure.  These  experts  have  learned  to  so  arrange 
their  shells  that  the  gas  is  blown  straight  skyward  and  is  dispersed 
into  the  atmosphere  at  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
greater  the  pile  of  shells  and  the  greater  the  explosion,  the  more 
the  gas  is  spread  and  rarefied,  and  the  less  dangerous  it  becomes.  I 
have  seen  these  ammunition  dumps  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  where 
thousands  of  gas  shells  have  been  set  off,  and  not  a  leaf  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  the  gas. 

I  asked  the  question  which  any  American  civilian  would  have 
asked: 

"Why  don't  you  have  German  prisoners  do  this  work  of  pick- 
ing up  the  shells  and  exploding  them?" 

The  Americans  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said, 

"Oh,  we  want  to  do  it  ourselves  so  that  we  shall  know  it's  done 
well." 

When  I  asked  the  question  of  the  French,  however,  I  got  a 
straighter  answer, 

"We  did  set  the  German  prisoners  to  digging  out  'duds,'"  they 
said,  "but  we  found  out  that  some  of  them,  when  they  came  across 
an  unexploded  shell,  buried  it  just  a  little  deeper. in  the  ground 
so  that  a  plow  would  strike  it.  Some  of  our  farmers  were  killed 
by  shells  that  had  been  hidden  this  way,  and  now  we  do  the  work 
of  hunting  shells.  The  prisoners  have  been  put  to  work  at  doing 
the  first  plowing."  —  Everybody  s  Magazine. 

Lesson  46  —  Adjective  Phrases  and  Clauses 

Phrases  and  clauses  may  be  used  as  adjectives.  When 
a  phrase  or  a  clause  is  so  used,  it  modifies  some  noun  or 
pronotm  in  the  sentence;  as, 
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Adjective  phrase  —  The  house  on  the  hill  commands  a  wide 
view. 

Adjective  clause  —  You  who  liave  done  good  work  will  not  fail  in 
the  examination. 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  sentences,  the  phrase,  on  the 
hill,  modifies  the  noun,  house. 

In  the  second,  the  clause,  who  have  done  good  work,  modi- 
fies the  pronoun,  you. 

Practice.  —  Point  out  all  of  the  adjective  phrases  and 
adjective  clauses  in  the  selection  from  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, to  be  found  in  Lesson  44. 


Lesson  46  —  Using  Adjectives 

A.   Write,  as  in  the  examples  below,  the  comparison  of 
each  of  the  following  adjectives: 


good 

wise 

little 

low 

beautiful 

fast 

much 

heavy- 

bad 

rapid 

slow 

cool 

far 

hopeful 

happy 

tough 

holy- 

skilful 

splendid 

evil 

gentle 

mild 

active 

short 

honorable 

rxamples : 

Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

good 

better 

best 

beautiful 

more  beautiful 

most  beautiful 

B.   Find  as  many  synonyms  as  you  can  for  the  following 
adjectives : 

truthful  obsequious       reverent  pretentious 

busy  bold  stupid  industrious 

precarious       kind  ambitious 
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C.  Write  a  list  of  adjectives  you  could  use  to  describe : 

Your  best  friend  Your  brother 

Your  teacher  Your  favorite  book 

Your  mother  Your  dog 

Your  father  Your  school 

Your  sister  Your  town 

D.  Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  correct  article  (a  or 
an).    Be  prepared  to  give  the  reason  for  each  choice. 

Use  an  before  a  word  that  begins  with  a  vowel  sound; 
use  a  before  a  word  that  begins  with  a  consonantal  sound. 

an  apple,  a  union,  a  horse 

1.  I  have book. 

2.  We  need historian  of  worth  in  these  timeo. 

3.  Hazel  has offer  which  seems  worth  while. 

4.  I  have idea  that  you  are  right. 

5.  We  all  want home  that  is  attractive. 

6.  This  is opportunity  not  to  be  slighted. 

7.  "If  I  had  only  had chance  I  could  have  succeeded," 

is  the  common  cry. 

8.  It  is honor  to  present  him. 

9.  He  brought  orange. 

10.  Mary  has pocket  full  of  recipes. 

11.  EHd  you  ever  wear uniform? 

12.  They  spent uncomfortable  night. 

The  adjective  is  used  to  describe  or  limit  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  ADVERB 

Lesson  47  —  Bonds  and  Uses 

Read  the  following  sentences,  observing  carefully  the 
italicized  expressions : 

1.  Some  people  sing  joyfully. 

2.  Some  people  sing  with  great  joy. 

3.  Some  people  sing  when  they  are  joyous. 

In  the  first  sentence,  joyfully  modifies  the  verb  sing,  tell- 
ing how  some  people  sing.    Joyfully  is  an  adverb. 

In  the  second  sentence,  with  great  joy  is  a  phrase  also  used 
to  modify  the  verb  sing.  This  phrase  also  tells  how  some 
people  sing,  and  is,  therefore,  an  adverbial  phrase. 

In  the  third  sentence,  when  they  are  joyous  is  a  clause 
used  to  tell  when  some  people  sing.  Clauses  used  thus  are 
called  adverbial  clauses. 

An  adverbial  modifier  may  be  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause. 

Observe  the  italicized  words  below: 

1.  Jack  walked  rapidly  (adverb  modifying  a  verb). 

2.  Jack  is  a  very  speedy  walker  (adverb  modifying  an  adjective). 

3.  Jack  runs  too  rapidly  (adverb  modifjang  an  adverb). 

An  adverb  may  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb. 

Note.  — Adverbs  may  also  modify  phrases  and  sentences;  as, 
(Modifying  a  phrase)       He  climbed  almost  to  the  top. 
(Modifying  a  sentence)    Yes,  I  am  ready. 
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There  are  nine  kinds  of  adverbs: 

I.   Adverbs  of  time: 

now         often                 never 

nevermore 

early 

then         seldom               to-day 

sometimes 

late 

soon         frequently         by  and  by       afterwards 

always,  etc. 

2.   Adverbs  of  place: 

here                         nowhere 

outside 

thence 

there                        up 

forward 

whence 

everywhere              down 

backward 

onward,  etc. 

3.  Adverbs  of  degree: 

very             almost             more 

completely 

thrice 

too                quite                most 

once 

somewhat 

so                 scarcely           all 

twice 

wholly,  etc. 

nearly          much              less 

4.   Adverbs  of  manner: 

quickly            lazily 

bravely           rapidly,  etc. 

5.  Adverbs    of    result    (used   to   join   coordinate   words, 
phrases,  and  clauses) : 

consequently  therefore  wherefore,  etc. 

6.  Modal  adverbs  (adverbs  expressing  different  degrees  of 
certainty  or  uncertainty) : 

certainly  perhaps  possibly  •     assuredly,  etc. 

indeed  probably  doubtless 

7.  Negative  adverbs: 

no  nay  not 

8.  Affirmative  adverbs: 

yes  yea  aye 

9.  Conjunctive  adverbs  (used   to  introduce   subordinate 
clauses) : 

because  while  after  where  whither 

since  when  until  whence  wheresoever,  etc. 

as  before 
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Practice.  —  A.  Point  out  the  adverbs  found  in  the  sen- 
tences below.  Find  the  word  each  modifies  and  tell  whether 
the  word  modified  is  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 
What  kind  of  adverb  is  each? 

1.  He  quickly  put  on  his  coat. 

2.  The  lesson  progressed  too  rapidly  for  John. 

3.  This  athlete  was  a  remarkably  strong  man. 

4.  He  was  far  behind  his  younger  brother  in  his  lessons. 

5.  No  doubt  you  have  often  heard. 

6.  I  was  busy;  consequently,  I  could  not  go. 

7.  You  certainly  have  done  a  kind  deed  for  these  people. 

8.  It  was  exceedingly  kind  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  to 
uphold  the  verdict  of  such  a  jury. 

9.  Otto  is  forever  getting  into  mischief. 

10.  We  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  incoming  tide. 

11.  Yes,  I  can  do  it. 

12.  "Aye,  aye!"  shouted  the  boatswain. 

B.  Point  out  the  adverbs,  the  adverbial  phrases,  and  the 
adverbial  clauses  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  stranger  told  us  where  he  lived,  but  we  have  already 
forgotten  what  he  said. 

2.  He  mapped  out  our  journey  with  great  precision. 

3.  While  their  mothers  are  shopping,  the  children  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  playroom  of  the  store. 

4.  The  audience  appreciated  him  because  he  was  clear  and 
direct  in  every  statement. 

5.  The  beggar  slunk  along  in  his  rags. 

6.  Although  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  we  respect  his  opinion 
because  he  is  a  thinker. 

7.  Helen  had  scarcely  reached  home  before  darkness  closed 
around  her. 

8.  Everjrwhere  we  find  people  and  people. 

9.  The  rattling  automobile  came  down  the  hill  at  great  speed. 
10.   They  will  furnish  immediately  all  necessary  material. 
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C.  Write  a  list  of  twenty  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives 
by  adding  -ly;  as, 

Quick  (adjective)  quickly  (adverb) 

Lesson  48  —  Adverb  and  Adjective  Confused 

One  very  common  error  of  English  is  due  to  the  confusion 
in  use  of  the  adjective  and  the  adverb;  as, 

(Incorrect)  The  call  for  help  was  answered  quick. 
(Correct)   The  call  for  help  was  answered  quickly. 

In  this  case,  the  adverb  quickly  rather  than  the  adjective 
quick  is  the  con*ect  form.  This  is  true  because  the  word 
modifies  the  verb  answered  as  an  adverb  of  manner. 

(Incorrect)  He  did  it  good. 
(Correct)  He  did  it  weU. 

The  adverb  well,  rather  than  the  adjective  good,  is  required 
here.     Why  ? 

Practice.  —  A.  Decide  whether  the  adverb  or  the  adjec- 
tive is  required  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  The  woman  walks  (graceful,  gracefully). 

2.  The  messenger  came  (quick,  quickly). 

3.  He  did  his  work  (thorough,  thoroughly). 

4.  The  speaker  told  the  story  (good,  well). 

5.  The  fruit  tasted  (sweet,  sweetly). 

6.  Come  (quick,  quickly). 

7.  He  has  kept  his  accounts  (accurate,  accurately). 

8.  They  treated  us  (cold,  coldly). 

9.  The  girl  felt  (unhappy,  unhappily). 

10.  I  feel  (bad,  badly). 

11.  He  dances  the  jig  (beautiful,  beautifully) . 

12.  You  have  shown  your  character  (perfect,  perfectly). 

B.  Give  five  more  instances  where  confusion  commonly 
occurs  in  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
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Lesson  49  —  Comparison  of  Adverbs  and  Adjectives 

A.   Write  the  comparison  of  each  of  the  following  adverbs; 


well 

completely 

badly 

merrily 
quickly 
fast 

distinctly 
eternally 
actively 

splendidly         hopelessly 
strongly             angrily 
sourly 

Examples : 

Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

happily 
weU 

more  happily 
better . 

most  happily 
best 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  some  adverbs.  For  example, 
the  adverb  completely  cannot  be  compared  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  only  one  degree  of  completeness. 

B.  Write  in  neatly  arranged  coltimns  the  adjective  form 
of  each  of  the  adverbs  in  the  preceding  exercise. '  Then  write 
the  comparative  and  the  superlative  forms  of  these  ad- 
jectives in  corresponding  parallel  columns,  as  in  the  examples 
above. 

Sometimes  an  adjective  cannot  be  compared.  For  in- 
stance, the  adjective  dead  cannot  be  compared  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  only  one  degree  of  deadness ;  that  is,  if  a  thing 
is  dead  it  can  hardly  become  either  more  or  less  completely 
dead.     Are  there  any  adjectives  of  this  kind  in  3^our  list? 

The  usage  of  the  adjectives  full,  perfect,  eternal,  etc.,  is 
frequently  incorrect.     Can  you  explain  why? 

Do  not  use  an  adjective  when  an  adverb  is  needed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CONjtmCTION 

Lesson  50  —  Kinds  and  Uses 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses.  There  arc  two  kinds,  coordinating  and  suhordi- 
noting  conjunctions. 

Coordinating  conjunctions  are  used  to  join  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  of  equal  rank  in  the  sentence.  The  coordinating 
conjunctions  include: 

and,  but,  or,  nor,  for 

together  with  the  correlatives,  among  which  are 

either  —  or,  neither  —  nor,  not  only  —  but  also. 

The  uses  of  the  coordinating  conjunction  are  shown  in 
the  examples  below: 

1.  The  basket  contained  apples  and  peacJtes  (words  of  equal 
rank). 

2.  They  walked  through  fields  and  along  streams  (phrases  of 
equal  rank). 

3.  The  people  came  early  but  they  soon  left  (clauses  of  equal  rank). 

No  conjunction  except  a  coordinating  conjunction  is  ever 
used  to  join  the  independent  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence. 

SubordincUing  conjunctions  are  those  that  introduce  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  They  connect  elements  of  unequal  rank. 
The  principal  subordinating  conjunctions  include : 

until  because        although  lest        as  if 

since  if  that  as  than 

for  the  reason  that      unless  in  order  that 

NoTB.  —  Some  of  the  words  listed  above  could  just  as  properly  be 
listed  as  conjunctive  adverbs.    Point  out  these  words. 
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A  clause  introduced  by  a  subordinating  conjunction  is 
always  a  dependent  clause. 

Practice.  —  A.  1.  Write  four  sentences  illustrating  the 
use  of  the  coordinating  conjunction  to  join  words  of  equal 
rank. 

2.  Write  four  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  coordi- 
nating conjunction  to  join  phrases  of  equal  rank. 

3.  Write  four  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  coordi- 
nating conjunction  to  join  clauses  of  equal  rank. 

B.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  proper  use  of  each 
of  the  thirteen  subordinating  conjunctions  eniimerated  in 
this  lesson. 

C.  Point  out  both  the  coordinating  and  the  subordinating 
conjunctions  found  in  the  sentences  that  follow.  Which  are 
coordinating?  Which  are  subordinating?  What  does  each 
mean?     What  elements  of  the  sentence  does  each  connect? 

1.  Each  slept  although  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  work. 

2.  The  janitor  made  the  discovery  because  he  was  repairing  the 
furnace. 

3.  We  decided  to  finish  our  experiments  in  order  that  we  could 
then  be  free  to  choose  our  own  course. 

4.  Lest  we  forget,  let  us  take  account  of  our  own  actions  in 
the  case. 

5.  Neither  William  nor  his  chum  cared  to  go. 

6.  Each  came  for  the  reason  that  he  had  heard  that  the  lec- 
ture was  to  be  unusually  good. 

7.  Not  only  was  the  entertainment  interesting  but  it  was  also 
a  financial  success. 

8.  Their  friends  attended  in  order  that  they  might  lead  the 
cheering. 

9.  Some  people  talk  as  if  they  did  not  need  to  work  for  a  living. 

10.  They  waited,  for  we  were  very  late. 

11.  As  the  company  had  gone,  the  house  seemed  quite  forsaken. 

12.  Intellect  helps  little  toward  real  success  if  the  heart  is  un- 
sympathetic. 
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13.  He  did  not  huny  as  if  he  knew  he  would  be  late. 

14.  Mary  did  not  accept  the  position,  for  she  knew  that  a  better 
opportunity  awaited  her. 

15.  He  studied  unless  others  talked. 

16.  Our  friends  from  the  country  hunted  us  up  and  brought  us 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

17.  We  had  forgotten  them,  but  they  had  not  forgotten  us. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  PREPOSITION  —  THE  INTERJECTION 

Lesson  51  —  Uses  of  the  Preposition 

A  preposition  is  a  word  that  expresses  the  relation  in 
thought  that  exists  between  the  noun  or  pronoun  which 
always  follows  it,  and  some  preceding  word,  which  may  be 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  pronoun.  Notice,  in  the 
following  sentences,  what  a  difference  in  meaning  a  change 
of  the  proposition  makes: 

1.  The  pencil  is  in  the  desk. 

2.  The  pencil  is  on  the  desk. 

3.  The  pencil  is  under  the  desk. 

The  preposition  in  each  of  the  preceding  sentences  shows 
the  position  of  the  pencil  with  reference  to  the  desk. 

Many  words  that  are  used  as  prepositions  are  also  used 
as  adverbs.  One  can  easily  distinguish  a  preposition  from 
an  adverb,  because  the  former  is  always  followed  by  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun;  as, 

(Adverb)   The  people  came  in. 
(Preposition)   The  people  were  in  the  room. 

Practice.  —  A.  Find  as  many  preppsitions  as  you  can 
for  each  of  the  blanks  of  the  following  sentences.  Explain 
clearly  the  changes  in  meaning  that  occur  when  the  differ- 
ent prepositions  are  used. 

1.  I  heard  a  great  many  things you. 

2.  The  dressmaker  is  the  sewing  room. 
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3.  They  placed  the  desk me. 

4.  The  accident  occurred the  station. 

5.  The  company  sent  a  package Sarah. 

6.  The  stamps  were  found the  desk. 

7.  The  boys  of  the  Lincoln  Cadets  marched  the  hill. 

8.  They  found  the  urchins  hiding the  bam. 

9.  The  policemen  went the  house. 

10.  I  was  walking the  room. 

11.  The  people  were  going  the  church. 

12.  We  were  so  busy  we  had  forgotten  to  look the  house. 

13.  They  told  us  we  had  gone the  wrong  store. 

14.  The  garage  was  built the  street. 

15.  The  clerk  passed the  office. 

B.  Try  to  make  a  list  of  the  most  important  prepositions 
of  the  English  language. 

C.  Tell  whether  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences are  prepositions  or  adverbs: 

1.  Please  walk  in. 

2.  Have  you  been  in  my  room? 

3.  I  have  often  told  you  about  my  cousin. 

4.  She  walked  about  too  early  after  her  severe  illness. 

5.  I  must  go  down  the  steps. 

6.  They  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes. 

7.  Behind  me  sat  a  great,  bulky  creature. 

8.  The  troops  marched  behifid. 

9.  You  will  find  him  within. 

10.  Within  a  few  months  they  will  leave  for  the  coast. 

11.  The  time  is  near. 

12.  Near  us  Hve  two  elderly  people. 

13.  After  school  we  play. 

14.  They  came  after. 

15.  One  cannot  live  without  food. 

16.  If  you  are  so  proud  you  may  go  without. 
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Lesson  52  —  Use  and  Punctuation  of  the  Interjection 

Certain  words  express  merely  an  emotion.  They  have  no 
grammatical  relation  to  the  other  words  of  the  sentence. 
Such  words  are  called  interjections. 

Listen!  I  hear  footsteps  on  the  porch. 

Slang  is  often  used  to  express  strong  feeling.  Sometimes, 
however,  slang  is  objectionable  to  persons  of  good  taste  and 
refinement. 

The  following  are  the  commonly  heard  interjections  that 
are  good  English: 

Oh  stop  good-bye  beware  hush 

lo  alas  dear  me  hurrah  hem 

why  help  nonsense  well  indeed 

see  farewell  welcome 

Practice.  —  A.  Select  ten  interjections  from  the  pre- 
ceding list  and  use  them  properly  in  sentences. 

B.  An  exclamation  point  is  placed  after  interjections  that 
show  strong  emotion.  A  comma  is  sometimes  used  if  there 
is  no  desire  to  show  very  strong  emotion  and  if  the  inter- 
jection does  not  stand  alone.  In  this  case,  an  exclamation 
point  is  generally  used  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Splendid!  superb!  was  all  that  he  could  say. 

2.  Alas,  the  time  is  up! 

•3.   Halt!  You  shall  not  enter  this  door! 

Practice.  —  Punctuate  the  following  sentences  correctly: 

1.  Good  you  have  done  your  share 

2.  What  a  noble  man  he  is 

3.  Beware  beware  he  is  false 

4.  Welcome  you  are  welcome 

5.  Welcome  to  our  city 

6.  Dear  me  I  never  thought  they  would  come  to-day 
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7.  Nonsense  I'll  tell  you  where  to  find  him 

8.  Magnificent  I  cannot  praise  his  deed  enough 

9.  If  I  had  only  thought  of  this  before 

10.  Farewell  we  may  never  meet  again 

11.  Oh  I  see  you  wish  me  to  leave 

12.  "Do  have  forbearance"  he  cried  with  anguish 

13.  "  Alas  I  had  hoped  for  better  times,"  he  sadly  replied 

14.  Hurrah  they  have  arrived 

15.  Stop  I  will  hear  no  more  from  you 

16.  Who  would  ever  have  expected  you  to-day 

17.  Ah  what  a  misfortune 

18.  See  see  the  man  is  stopping  before  our  door 

19.  Help  help  the  child  is  drowning 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  SENTENCE  — UNITY,   COHERENCE,   EMPHASIS 

Lesson  53  —  The  Test  of  Unity 

If  a  sentence  expresses  onl}^  one  central  thought,  it  is  much 
easier  to  grasp  its  meaning.  Such  a  sentence  is  said  to  have 
unity.  Read  the  following  sentences  and  try  to  express  in 
two  or  three  words,  or  a  shorter  sentence,  the  one  thought 
that  each  expresses: 

1.  Into  his  handsome  face  the  bitter  waters  of  captivity  had 
worn;  but  he  covered  up  their  tracks  with  a  determination  so 
strong,  that  he  held  the  mastery  of  them  even  in  his  sleep. 

2.  Because  of  his  life  and  personality,  Franklin  is  often  re- 
garded as  the  typical  American. 

Each  of  the  above  sentences  has  unity  because  it  expresses' 
only  one  main  thought. 

Practice.  —  The  following  sentences  have  unity.  Write  a 
single  short  statement  •  containing  the  central  thought  each 
expresses. 

1.  All  success  consists  in  this:  one  is  doing  something  for  some- 
body, benefiting  humanity;  and  the  feeling  of  success  comes  from 
the  consciousness  of  this. 

2.  I  used  to  have  headache,  bad  breath,  sore  throat,  watery 
eyes,  night  sweats,  and  buzzing  sounds  in  the  ears;  but  since  I 
took  the  pledge  that  I  would  just  simply  be  myself,  live  my  own 
life,  one  day  at  a  time,  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in  weight, 
sleep  eight  hours  without  waking,  eat  anything  in  sight,  and  have 
the  limit  as  my  credit  in  four  savings  banks. 

3.  Then  there  followed  a  great  to-do  through  our  old  inn:  heavy 
feet  pounding  to  and  fro,  furniture  turned  over,  doors  kicked  in, 
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until  the  very  rocks  refichoed;  and  the  men  came  out  again,  one 
after  another,  on  the  road,  and  declared  that  we  were  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

4.  Never  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England,  had  it 
been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when  Johnson  took  up 
his  residence  in  London. 

5.  The  room  in  which  this  gentleman  sat  was  a  parlor  of  moder- 
ate size,  looking  out  upon  the  garden  of  the  house,  and  having  its 
windows  partly  shadowed  by  the  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees. 

6.  When  the  parent  birds  came  with  food,  the  young  one  in 
the  opening  did  not  get  it  all,  but  after  he  had  received  a  portion, 
either  on  his  own  motion  or  on  a  hint  from  the  old  one,  he  would 
give  place  to  the  one  behind  him. 

7.  That  near  relative  of  the  kingbird,  the  great  crested  flycatcher, 
has  one  well-known  peculiarity:  he  appears  never  to  consider  his 
nest  finished  until  it  contains  a  cast-off  snake  skin. 

A  unified  sentence  is  one  every  part  of  which  helps  to  de- 
velop a  central  thought. 

Lesson  54  —  Making  Sentences  Unified 

The  unity  of  a  complex  sentence  is  made  more  apparent 
if  the  independent  thought  is  made  prominent.  The  inde- 
pendent thought  of  a  sentence  gains  prominence  when  it  is 
expressed  in  an  independent  clause.  The  sarfie  fact  applies 
also  to  the  compound  sentence,  except  that  in  a  compound 
sentence  two  or  more  independent  thoughts  are  found. 

Explain  why  the  following  sentence  has  unity: 

He  came  early  because  he  wished  to  secure  the  best  seat. 

Why  does  the  following  sentence  lack  unity? 

He  came  early,  and  he  wished  to  secure  the  best  seat. 

Practice.  —  Combine  the  sentences  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing groups  into  one  unified  sentence.  Before  combining  them, 
decide  what  the  central  idea  of  each  group  is;  then  con- 
struct the  sentence  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  central 
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idea  prominent.  Show  the  proper  relation  of  independent 
and  dependent  ideas  by  the  use  of  suitable  conjunctions  and 
prepositions. 

1.  a.  It  was  just  at  sundown. 

h.  We  cast  anchor  in  a  most  beautiful  landlocked  gulf. 

c.  We  were  immediately  surrounded  by  shore  boats  full  of 

negroes,  Mexican  Indians,  and  half-bloods. 

d.  They  were  selling  fruit  and  vegetables. 

e.  They  were  offering  to  dive  for  bits  of  money. 

2.  a.  The  sight  of  so  many  good-himiored  faces  made  a  most 

charming  contrast  to  our  dark  and  bloody  sojourn  on 

the  island. 
h.  The  taste  of  the  tropical  fruits  made  a  most  charming 

contrast  to  our  dark  and  bloody  sojourn  on  the  island. 
c.  And  above  all,  the  Ughts  that  began  to  shine  in  the  town, 

made  a  most  charming  contrast  to  our  own  dark  and 

bloody  sojourn  on  the  island. 

3.  a.  The  doctor  and  the  squire  went  ashore  to  pass  the  early 

part  of  the  night. 
h.  They  took  me  along  with  th^m. 

4.  a.  Here  they  met  the  captain  of  an  English  man-of-war. 
h.  They  fell  in  talk  with  him. 

c.  They  went  on  board  his  ship. 

d.  In  short,  they  had  an  agreeable  time. 

5.  a.  The  day  was  breaking  when  we  came  alongside  the  His- 

paniola. 

b.  Benn  Gunn  was  on  deck  alone. 

c.  As  soon  as  we  came  on  board,  he  began  to  make  a  con- 

fession. 

6.  a.  The  sea  cook  had  not  gone  empty-handed. 
h.  He  had  cut  through  a  bulkhead  unobserved. 

c.  He  had  removed  one  of  the  sacks  of  coin. 

d.  This  sack  of  coin  would  help  him  on  his  further  wanderings. 

The  unity  of  a  sentence  is  more  apparent  if  each  main  or 
independent  thought  is  expressed  as  an  independent  clause; 
and  each  subordinate  thought,  as  a  subordinate  element. 
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Lesson  55  —  The  "Run-on**  Sentence 

A  very  cx>mmon  sentence  error  is  illustrated  by  the 
following : 

(Poor) 

1.  Charles  is  a  very  good  student,  and  his  father  is  dead. 

2.  Charles  is  a  very  good  student,  his  father  is  dead. 

3.  Charles  is  a  very  good  student,  and  he  may  win  scholarship 
honors. 

4.  Charles  is  a  very  good  student,  he  may  win  scholarship 
honors. 

(Improved) 

1-2,  Charles  is  a  very  good  student.    His  father  is  dead. 

As  the  two  thoughts,  Charles  is  a  very  good  student  and 
His  father  is  dead,  are  independent  of  each  other,  they 
should  be  expressed  in  separate  sentences. 

3-4.  (a)  Charles  is  a  very  good  student,  and  therefore  may  win 
scholarship  honors. 

Here  the  two  thoughts  are  so  closely  related  that  he,  the 
subject  of  the  second  clause,  is  omitted,  and  the  comma  and 
a  conjunction  are  used  to  separate  the  two  coordinate 
elements  of  the  compound  predicate. 

(b)  Charles  is  a  very  good  student;  therefore  he  may  win 
scholarship  honors. 

(c)  Charles  is  a  very  good  student;  he  may  win  scholarship 
honors. 

In  the  two  preceding  sentences,  the  two  thoughts  in  each 
are  expressed  as  coordinate  or  equal  thoughts.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  conjunction,  therefore,  is  included  in 
the  one  and  is  understood  in  the  other. 

(d)  As  Charles  is  a  very  good  student,  he  may  win  scholarship 
honors.     (One  thought  expressed  as  a  subordinate  clause.) 

(e)  Because  of  his  ability  as  a  student,  Charles  may  win  scholar- 
ship honors.    (One  thought  expressed  as  a  phrase.) 
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In  the  first  of  the  two  foregoing  sentences,  one  thought  is 
considered  subordinate  to  the  other  and  is,  therefore,  ex- 
pressed in  a  clause. 

In  the  second,  the  same  thought  is  considered  subordi- 
nate, but  is  expressed  in  a  phrase. 

Practice.  —  Decide  how  each  of  the  following  exercises 
should  be  improved;  then  neatly  rewrite  each.  In  some 
cases,  the  thoughts  should  be  expressed  in  separate  sen- 
tences; in  other  cases,  they  should  be  expressed  in  one 
sentence  the  two  parts  of  which  are  separated  by  a  comma 
and  a  conjunction,  or  by  a  semicolon  used  with  or  without 
a  conjunction;  in  still  other  cases,  one  of  the  thoughts 
should  be  expressed  as  either  a  subordinate  clause  or  a 
phrase.  In  other  words,  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  each 
case  should  depend  on  the  thought  that  is  to  be  expressed. 

1.  Mrs.  Smith  is  chairman  of  the  literature  committee,  she 
received  some  new  books  yesterday. 

2.  Durand   has   one   railroad,    and   it  is  in  a  good   farming 
section. 

3.  In  low,  tropical  regions  the  weather  is  always  warm,  people 
live  without  need  of  much  shelter. 

4.  The  crank  should  be  turned  rapidly,  this  starts  the  motor. 

5.  My  little  brother  is  quite  a  puzzle,  and  I  never  know  what 
he  will  do  next. 

6.  The  vehicle  came  to  a  stop,  then  two  men  slowly  got  out. 

7.  On  March  4,  1921,  a  new  President  of  the  United  States 
was  inaugurated,  Harding  is  his  name. 

8.  Shakespeare  was  a  great  play  writer,  and  he  WTote   The 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

9.  A  lake  ore-boat  is  long  and  narrow,  it  is  capable  of  can^ang 
thousands  of  tons  of  ore. 

10.  We  had  a  good  dinner  yesterday,  the  fried  chicken  espe- 
cially appealed  to  me. 

n.  The  English  language  is  not  easily  learned,  many  foreigners 
have  foimd  this  to  be  true. 
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12.  The  airplane  is  a  remarkable  invention,  it  has  not  been 
fully  perfected. 

13.  The  dty  offers  many  attractions,  there  are  also  many  draw- 
backs. 

14.  I  know  a  boy  who  is  well  liked  by  other  boys,  and  he  should 
be  a  leader. 

15.  Some  students  are  not  interested  in  making  high  grades  in 
their  subjects,  they  are  a  handicap  to  their  school. 

16.  I  have  promised  to  be  there  at  two  o'clock,  of  course  you 
will  do  the  same. 

17.  Some  boys  and  girls  have  weekly  allowances,  many  others 
earn  enough  money  to  pay  their  own  way  through  school. 

18.  Some  cities  provide  for  the  frequent  collection  of  garbage  at 
public  expense,  this  city  owns  the  street  car  lines. 

19.  I  walked  into  the  principal's  office  with  halting  steps,  and 
he  was  not  there. 

20.  Please  bring  me  that  book,  you  may  close  the  door. 

1.  Do  not  join  by  means  of  a  comma,  or  by  a  comma  joined 
with  and  J  two  thoughts  that  are  not  closely  related.  Express 
these  thoughts  in  separate  sentences. 

2.  If  the  thoughts  are  closely  related,  join  them  by  placing 
between  them:  (a)  a  semicolon,  a  semicolon  and  the  appro- 
priate conjunction,  or  a  comma  and  the  appropriate  conjunc- 
tion; or  (/))  by  expressing  the  main  thought  as  an  independent 
clause,  and  the  subordinate  thought  either  as  a  dependent 
clause  or  as  a  phrase. 

Lesson  56  —  Coherent  Sentences 

A  sentence  is  coherent  or  clear  when  its  parts  are  x)  linked 
together  that  the  meaning  is  unmistakable.  The  relation 
of  each  word,  phrase,  and  clause  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
should  be  made  so  clear  that  the  reader  or  hearer  will  be 
absolutely  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
Three  ways  of  making  sentences  coherent  arc: 
I.   By  the  use  of  parallel  construction.    Parts  of  a  sentence 
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that  have  the  same  or  parallel  use  in  a  sentence  should  be 
expressed  in  the  same  construction;  as, 

(Parallel  words)  Faith,  hope,  and  charity  were  his  crowning 
virtues. 

(Parallel  phrases)  Through  faith,  through  hope,  and  through 
charity  shall  we  find  eternal  salvation. 

(Parallel  clauses)  Because  we  have  faith,  because  we  have  hope, 
because  we  have  charity  we  find  eternal  salvation. 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  sentences,  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  express  ideas  that  are  of  equal  or  parallel  value  in 
the  sentence ;  that  is,  each  is  a  part  of  the  compound  subject 
of  the  verb  were.  Because  these  three  ideas  are  parallel  in 
thought,  they  are  expressed  in  parallel  constructions;  in 
other  words,  each  is  a  noun.  To  express  one  of  these  ideas  in 
phrase  form  in  this  sentence  would  destroy  this  parallelism 
of  construction  and,  consequently,  render  the  sentence  less 
clear : 

(Incorrect)  Faith,  hope,  and  being  charitable  were  his  crowning 
virtues. 

In  the  above  illustration  the  third  member  of  the  compound 
subject  is  the  phrase,  being  charitable.  This  fact  alone 
makes  the  sentence  awkward  and,  in  a  measure,  incoherent. 

(Correct)   Faith,  hope,  and  charity  were  his  crowning  virtues. 

Each  member  of  the  compound  subject  is  expressed  as 
a  noun ;  that  is,  in  a  construction  parallel  to  that  of  the  other 
two  members.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

For  the  same  reason,  there  is  a  parallelism  of  phrases  in 
the  second  sentence  and  a  parallelism  of  clauses  in  the 
third. 

2.  Another  device  for  making  a  sentence  coherent  is  to 
cause  the  antecedent  of  each  pronoun  to  stand  out  so  definitely 
that  there  can  be  no  confusion  as  to  what  the  antecedent  is. 
Observe  the  following  sentences: 
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(Not  clear)  Mary  complained  that  Margaret  did  not  like  her 
coat. 

(Clear)  Mary  said  complainingly,  "Margaret  does  not  like  my 
coat." 

(Not  clear)  When  Susan  saw  her  mother  she  became  very 
happy. 

(Clear)   Susan  became  very  happy  when  she  saw  her  mother. 

In  the  first  incoherent  sentence  above,  the  reader  is  not 
sure  whether  the  pronoun  her  refers  to  Mary  or  to  Margaret. 
In  the  corrected  form,  there  is  no  question  about  the  meaning. 

In  the  second  incoherent  sentence,  the  reader  doesn't  find 
out  whether  Susan  or  her  mother  became  happy.  The  cor- 
rected form  remedies  this  defect. 

3.  A  third  aid  to  clearness  is  the  placing  of  modifiers  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  words  they  modify;  as, 

(Not  clear)  I  saw  an  automobile  yesterday  on  the  clay  road  that 
was  completely  covered  with  mud. 

(Clear)  Yesterday  I  saw,  on  the  clay  road,  an  automobile  that 
was  completely  covered  with  mud. 

The  clause,  that  was  completely  covered  with  mudy  modifies 
automobile,  not  road.  This  clause  should,  therefore,  be  so 
placed  that  it  cannot  seem  to  modify  the  wrong  word.  In 
this  sentence,  that  place  is  immediately  after  the  word 
autoffiobile. 

Sentences  may  be  made  coherent  by  using  parallel  con- 
struction, by  making  the  antecedents  of  the  pronouns  stand  out 
clearly,  and  by  placing  modifiers  near  the  words  modified. 

Practice.  —  Explain  why  each  of  the  following  sentences 
is  coherent  or  incoherent.  Is  parallel  construction  employed 
when  needed?  Is  the  antecedent  of  each  personal  pronoun 
apparent?    Are  modifiers  near  the  words  modified? 

I.  He  now  hurried  forth  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort,  the 
village  inn,  but  it,  too,  was  gone. 
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2.  A  large,  rickety,  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place,  with 
great  gaping  windows,  some  of  them  broken  and  mended  with  old 
hats  and  petticoats;  and  over  the  door  was  painted,  "The  Union 
Hotel." 

3.  He  led  a  monotonous  life,  working  and  saving. 

4.  His  philosophy  of  life  was  to  work  and  to  save. 

5.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see 
your  creditor;  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him;  you  will 
make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  excuses;  and,  by  degrees,  you  will 
come  to  lose  your  veracity. 

6.  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate;  and  he  that  hath  a 
calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor. 

7.  Henry  retorted  that  Herbert  did  not  want  his  rabbit. 

8.  He  says,  "Take  us  home,  take  us  to  our  own  coimtry,  take 
us  to  our  own  house,  take  us  to  our  pickaninnies  and  our  own 
women." 

9.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you 
or  who  abuses  you,  never  look  at  another  flag. 

10.  In  turning  a  short  curve,  the  boat,  with  Mary  in  it,  ran  her 
nose  smash  into  the  right  bank. 

1 1 .  Now  it  happened  that  the  poet,  though  he  dwelt  so  far  away, 
not  only  had  heard  of  Ernest,  but  had  meditated  much  upon  his 
character. 

12.  The  poet,  as  he  listened,  felt  that  the  being  and  the  char- 
acter of  Ernest  were  a  nobler  strain  of  poetry  than  he  had  ever 
written. 

13.  His  words  had  power,  because  they  accorded  with  his 
thoughts;  and  his  thoughts  had  reality  and  depth,  because  they 
harmonized  with  the  life  he  had  always  loved. 

14.  Ten  3^ears  later,  upon  his  second  visit  to  Europe,  Irving  pub- 
lished The  Sketch  Book. 

15.  I  foimd  a  pocket  book  in  the  street  filled  with  money. 

Lesson  57  —  Clearness  through  Parallel  Construction 

Employ  the  principle  of  parallel  construction  to  make  the 
following    sentences    coherent.      Remember    that    phrases 
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should  be  made  parallel  with  phrases,  clauses  with  clauses, 
nouns  with  nouns,  adjectives  with  adjectives,  etc. 

1.  The  people  in  the  boat  began  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs 
and  shouting  farewells  to  those  on  shore. 

2.  At  the  game,  I  saw  former  students  whom  I  had  seen  before, 
but  did  not  know  their  names. 

3.  I  like  to  read  a  good  book,  the  kind  that  portrays  strong 
characters,  and  in  reading  about  them  you  are  made  better. 

4.  I  have  studied  many  subjects  in  high  school,  some  with  great 
delight,  and  others  I  have  not  liked  very  well. 

5.  I  was  asked  to  go  to  a  party,  a  picnic,  and  to  see  a  movie. 

6.  She  would  not  speak  to  her  friend,  and  to  look  at  her  was 
more  than  she  could  stand. 

•  7.   The  life  of  a  farmer  is  happier  than  a  prince's. 

8.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  shrewd,  benevolent,  and  he  was  very 
well  liked. 

9.  Lady  Macbeth  was  characterized  by  these  qualities:  ambi- 
tion, resourcefulness,  proud,  strongwilled,  and  persistence. 

10.  I  hope  that  you  are  well  and  to  see  you  soon. 

11.  Both  at  his  office  and  when  he  was  at  home  he  was  always 
courteous. 

12.  I  think  that  a  vacation  would  be  welcome  to  the  students, 
and  that  the  teachers  would  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

Parallel  construction  is  a  specially  important  means  of  gain- 
ing sentence  coherence. 

Lesson  68  —  Clearness  by  Making  Antecedents  Definite 

There  are  three  ways  of  making  an  indefinite  antecedent 
of  a  pronoun  definite: 

1.  By  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  a  group  of  words. 

2.  By  the  use  of  a  direct  quotation. 

3.  By  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  noun,  or  the 
use  of  the  words,  the  former,  the  latter,  and  other  similar 
expressions. 
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The  following  sentences  will  illustrate  these  three  ways: 

1.  (Not  clear)  All  his  work  was  play;  yet  it  was  of  a  serious 
nature. 

(Clear)  All  his  work  was  play;  yet  his  work  was  of  a  serious 
nature. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  pronoiin  it  may  refer  either  to 
work  or  to  play.  This  confusion  is  avoided  in  the  second 
sentence  by  means  of  the  repetition  of  the  words  his  work. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  repeat  a  word  if  clearness  demands  its 
repetition. 

2.  (Not  clear)  The  son,  who  was  very  outspoken,  told  his  father 
that  if  he  were  as  near-sighted  as  he  was,  he  would  have  failed 
fifteen  times  over. 

(Clear)  The  son,  who  was  very  outspoken,  said  to  his  father, 
"If  you  were  as  near-sighted  as  I  am,  you  would  have  failed 
fifteen  times  over." 

In  the  first  sentence,  can  you  tell  to  whom  the  pronoun  he 
refers?  In  the  second  sentence,  the  use  of  the  direct  quota- 
tion makes  the  antecedent  of  each  he  of  the  first  sentence 
perfectly  clear.  One  knows  exactly  who  would  have  failed 
fifteen  times  over  if  he  had  been  near-sighted. 

Use  a  direct  quotation  if  an  indirect  quotation  results  in 
an  excessive  use  of  pronouns. 

3.  (Not  clear)  The  Republicans  did  not  agree  with  the  Socialists; 
they  believed  as  did  the  Democrats,  in  regard  to  government 
ownership. 

(Clear)  The  Republicans  did  not  agree  with  the  Socialists;  the 
latter  believed  as  did  the  Democrats,  in  regard  to  government 
ownership. 

Why  is  the  second  sentence  clearer  than  the  first? 

Coherence  may  be  gained  by  the  proper  use  of  the  expres- 
sions, the  former,  the  latter,  etc. 
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Practice.  —  Correct  the  incoherence  of  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

1.  Mary  told  Margaret  that  she  did  not  like  her  new  coat. 

2.  All  knowledge  gives  a  sense  of  power;  and  it  can  be  put  to 
use  sometimes  in  most  unexpected  instances. 

3.  The  man  who  spoke  so  boldly  to  the  judge  said  he  did  not 
care  whether  he  was  put  in  jail  or  not. 

4.  Macbeth  himself  was  preceded  by  a  courier  who  carried  to 
Lady  Macbeth,  by  letter,  news  of  the  outcome  of  the  battle,  the 
gracious  honors  of  the  king,  and  an  intimation  of  his  proposed 
crime. 

5.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  this  prohibition  should  be 
put  in  force:    it  is  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

6.  Mary  said  she  would  not  invite  her  because  she  did  not  recog- 
nize her. 

7.  The  Prohibitionists  could  not  agree  with  the  Republicans  on 
the  liquor  questiofi;  they  thought  other  issues  were  of  more  im- 
portance. 

The  antecedents  of  the  pronouns  of  a  sentence  should  be 
made  to  stand  out  definitely. 

Lesson  59  —  Rules  for  the  Use  of  Quotation  Marks 

1.  Use  quotation  marks  to  inclose  a  direct  quotation;  as. 

He  said,  "I  like  to  read." 

Place  the  quotation  marks  at  only  the  begirming  and  the 
end  of  the  quotation. 

(Incorrect)  He  said,  "I  have  often  wondered  what  has  become 
of  him;"    "perhaps  he  is  in  China,  perhaps  he  is  in  Japan." 

Only  the  first  and  the  last  quotation  marks  are  needed  in 
the  preceeding  sentence.    Why? 

2.  When  quotation  marks  and  a  question  mark  (or  an 
exclamation  point)  both  follow  the  same  word,  the  quota- 
tion marks  should  follow  the  question  mark  (or  exclamation 
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point)  if  the  latter  is  part  of  the  quotation.    Otherwise,  the 
quotation  marks  should  come  first. 

(Wrong)   He  asked,  "Do  you  like  to  study"? 
(Right)   He  asked,  "Do  you  like  to  study?" 

(Wrong)    Did  the  man  say,  "Hurry  along,  John?" 
(Right)    Did  the  man  say,  "Hurry  along,  John"? 

3 .  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  is  set  off  by  single  quo- 
tation marks;  as. 

He  said,  "I  have  often  heard  him  remark,  'Haste  away!  haste 
away!'" 

4.  Quotation  marks  are  sometimes  used  in  the  body  of  a 
sentence  to  set  off  the  title  of  an  article  or  a  book,  etc. ;  as, 

I  have  often  read  "Treasure  Island." 

Practice.  —  Use  quotation  marks  correctly  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences: 

1.  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  believe  this,  she  said. 

2.  He  rushed  up  and  shouted,  How  dare  you  accuse  me! 

3.  Did  the  child  say,  Mother,  mother,  I  want  to  climb? 
'  4.    Did  you  hear  her  say,  I  demand  my  rights? 

5.  I  have  read  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dante,  he  proudly 
asserted. 

6.  He  repHed,  I  have  traveled  far  and  wide,  I  have  seen  many 
kinds  of  people,  I  have  had  a  wonderful  variety  of  experiences. 

7.  He  said,  calmly  enough,  I  have  just  missed  the  train. 

8.  If  we  are  to  get  justice,  declared  the  old  man,  we  must  be 
persistent. 

9.  Do  as  I  direct,  said  the  engineer,  and  we  shall  soon  solve 
this  problem. 

10.  If  we  are  to  catch  these  mice,  whispered  Johnny  Jones  to  his 
companions,  we  simply  must  keep  still. 

11.  What's  wrong  with  James?   asked  the  teacher;   he   doesn't 
study  his  lessons  any  more. 

12.  Mother  said.  Don't  go  out  in  a  canoe,  but  I  didn't  mind  her, 
replied  the  crestfallen  boy. 
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Lesson  60  —  Clearness  through  the  Use  of  a 
Direct  Quotation 

By  using  a  direct  quotation  make  each  of  the  following 
sentences  coherent: 

1.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Bryan  say  to  a  friend  that  he  liked 
radishes. 

2.  Did  Frances  remark  to  Claribel  that  she  was  very  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  go  to  high  school? 

3.  After  thinking  over  the  matter  of  being  on  the  team  with 
Henry,  James  decided  that  it  might  be  a  ver>'  good  thing  for  him. 

4.  He  told  his  brother  that  his  horse  was  not  in  the  pasture. 

5.  The  policeman  answered  Bobby,  saying  that  he  thought  he 
ought  to  make  less  noise. 

6.  She  said  that  Mrs.  Smith  replied  that  she  had  better  go  home. 

7.  When  she  told  her  mother,  she  told  her  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  send  the  flowers  to  some  sick  person. 

8.  One  girl  told  the  other  that  she  was  well  dressed. 

9.  When  Aunt  Joan  called  on  my  elder  sister,  she  was  sure  that 
she  had  grown  thinner. 

10.  The  old  soldier  told  the  young  man  who  had  fought  in  the 
Argonne  Forest,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  fighting  as  he  had. 

A  direct  quotation  sometimes  helps  to  make  a  sentence  co- 
herent by  causing  some  ambiguous  pronoun  reference  to  become 
clear. 

Lesson  61  —  Clearness  through  the  Placing  of   Modifiers 

Make  each  of  the  following  sentences  coherent  by  so  placing 
the  poorly  located  modifier  (word,  phrase,  or  clause)  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  word  is  modified: 

1.  He  was  only  sick  a  short  time. 

2.  He  has  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  ever  to  see  his  family 
again. 

3.  There  are  a  great  nimiber  of  pupils  in  the  school  from  Min- 
neapolis. 
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4.  She  boasted  about  not  paying  her  fare  on  the  street  car 
several  times. 

5.  She  welcomed  everybody  that  came  to  the  house  in  a  manner 
that  was  pleasing. 

6.  The  storm  broke  just  as  we  reached  the  shore  with  great 
fury. 

7.  The  ball  is  thrown  to  the  batter  by  a  player  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  diamond  called  the  pitcher. 

8.  I  only  want  one. 

9.  The  newspaper  contained  this  notice:   "Found,  a  red  cow 
on  the  highway  with  brass  knobs  on  her  horns." 

10.  The  police  are  looking  for  the  person  last  seen  with  JMartha 
Smith,  ward  of  Thomas  Oliver,  who  disappeared  from  home  two 
weeks  ago.. 

Placing  modifiers  near  the  words  modified  helps  to  make 
sentences  coherent. 

Lesson  62  —  Making  Sentences  Emphatic 

A  sentence  may  be  grammatically  correct  and  still  be  poor 
English.  That  a  sentence  is  coherent  is  not  enough;  it 
should  also  arouse  interest  and  drive  home  the  point;  in 
other  words,  it  should  be  emphatic.  There  are  two  places  in 
a  sentence  that  afford  special  emphasis.  They  are  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  Usually,  the  end  is  the  more  emphatic 
place. 

He  was  struck  by  an  automobile  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
street  car. 

Still  greater  emphasis  on  the  main  thought  of  the  fore- 
going sentence  may  be  gained  by  placing  the  independent 
clause  at  the  end;  as, 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  street  car,  he  was  struck  by  an  auto- 
mobile. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  sentence  are  its  emphatic 
points. 
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Practice.  —  A.  In  each  of  the  following  exercises,  decide 
first  which  sentence  contains  the  important  thought,  then 
combine  each  group  into  one  sentence  in  any  way  that  will 
give  emphasis  to  the  important  thought.  Be  careful  to 
choose  connectives  that  convey  exactly  the  right  thought 
relation. 

1.  Much  work  is  being  done.    Little  time  is  wasted. 

2.  I  have  an  automobile.     I  will  sell  it.    It  is  in  my  garage. 

3.  The  clouds  are  gathering.  They  will  send  down  torrents 
of  rain. 

4.  We  hastened  away.    The  uproar  was  terrific. 

5.  The  burglars  crept  quietly  down  the  stairs.  We  could 
scarcely  hear  them. 

6.  We  did  not  enjoy  the  game.  There  was  altogether  too  much 
rowdyism. 

7.  We  searched  high  and  low.  We  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
missing  rings. 

8.  Mary's  bread  was  by  far  the  best.  Fifty  girls  had  received 
the  same  instruction  in  breadmaking.  They  had  all  entered  the 
competition. 

9.  We  saw  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  at  the  Colonial  Theater 
last  night.    Julia  Marlowe's  acting  was  wonderful. 

10.  The  coal  strike  was  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
employers  and  employees.  Both  sides  were  willing  to  com- 
promise. 

11.  We  should  all  try  to  do  our  best.    Odds  may  go  against  us. 

12.  Haste  makes  waste.  Take  your  time  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
perfectly. 

13.  You  lose  your  temper.     You  lose  your  opportunities. 

14.  You  wish  to  progress  as  each  year  passes  by.  Take  my 
advice.    Keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

1 5.  It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  converse  with  him.  His  thoughts 
were  logical.  His  sentences  were  well  rounded.  His  replies  were 
always  to  the  point. 

16.  Vocational  education  is  valuable.  It  should  not  be  carried 
to  an  extreme. 
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17.  We  understood  his  dialect  perfectly.  It  was  not  interpreted 
to  us. 

B.  Always  try  to  place  important  expressions  in  positions 
where  they  will  catch  the  eye.  Begin  and  end  the  sentence 
with  words  that  deserve  emphasis.  Study  careftilly  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  greatest  glory  of  work  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that 
comes  to  the  worker. 

The  important  expressions  of  the  preceding  sentence  are, 
as  you  will  see  after  a  little  thought,  tJte  greatest  glory  of  work, 
and,  the  satisfaction  of  doing.  The  second  of  these  thoughts 
would  have  been  better  emphasized  if  the  sentence  had  been 
arranged  as  follows: 

The  satisfaction  of  doing  that  comes  to  the  worker,  is  the  great- 
est glory  of  work. 

Practice.  —  Rearrange  the  important  words  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  give  them  greater 
emphasis.  If  you  think  certain  words  are  unnecessary,  leave 
them  out : 

1.  The  words  should  be  important  that  your  sentences  end  with. 

2.  The  love  which  he  cherished  for  his  mother  was  great,  but 
still  greater  was  the  love  his  mother  cherished  for  him. 

3.  You  should  see  my  Angora  cat,  if  it  is  a  big  one  you  want 
to  see. 

4.  The  crowd  was  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

5.  He  could  not  find  a  seat  that  was  suitable  for  him. 

Lesson  63  —  Emphasis  through  Inversion 

A  sentence  may  have  either  of  two  orders,  the  inverted  or 
the  grammatical  order.  The  inverted  order  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  means  of  gaining  emphasis.  The  grammatical  order  of 
a  sentence  is: 
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a.  The  subject 

b.  Modifiers  of  the  subject 

c.  The  verb 

d.  Predicate  modifiers 

The  following  sentence  has  the  grammatical  order: 
He  found,  to  his  delight,  that  he  could  do  it  perfectly. 

The  above  sentence  may.be  changed  to  the  inverted  order: 
To  his  delight,  he  found  that  he  could  do  it  perfectly. 

Emphasis  is  thus  placed  on  to  his  delight,  an  expression 
that  demands  emphasis. 

Practice.  —  Change  the  order  of  each  of  the  following 
sentences  so  as  to  emphasize  a  part  that  you  think  should 
be  emphasized: 

1.  A  man  is  better  than  a  boy  because  he  knows  better. 

2.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  works. 

3.  I  do  not  know  how  he  came  into  that  family. 

4.  You  had  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  tight,  when  you  saw  a 
lizard,  or  else  the  creature  would  run  down  your  throat  before  you 
knew  it. 

5.  Disappointment  is  a  wholesome  medicine. 

6.  My  friends,  I  do  not  know  why  any  of  us  should  talk  about 
reading. 

7.  Some  people  firmly  believe  that  an  artist  is  either  a  harm- 
less dreamer  or  a  scallawag. 

8.  Leave  every  hope  behind  when  you  enter  here. 

9.  The  old  oaken  bucket  is  dear  to  my  heart. 

10.   I  have  not  had  one  unpleasant  day  since  I  came  here. 

The  inverted  sentence  order  is  sometimes  more  emphatic 
than  the  grammatical  sentence  order. 
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Ready  for  a  Scrimmage 

Football  is  an  interesting  sport.  Thrills  are  characteristic 
of  the  game.  The  tense  moment  of  the  first  kick-off,  the 
sweeping  end-run,  the  daring  forward-pass,  and  the  stalwart 
defense  of  a  threatened  goal-line,  are  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  tend  to  make  football  popular. 

Exercises.  —  (In  the  following  exercises,  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  the  sentences  used.  Try  to 
make  them  unified,  coherent,  and  emphatic.) 

1.  With  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  diagram,  explain  to  the 
class  how  two  football  teams  line  up  for  a  scrimmage. 

2.  Similarly,  explain  how  a  forward-pass  or  any  other  foot- 
ball play  is  executed. 

3.  Write  an  interesting  and  accurate  news  account  of 
your  school's  last  football  game. 

4.  Write  an  incident  based  on  some  football  game. 

5.  Make  clear  to  the  class  what  is  going  on  in  the  picture. 
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Lesson  64  —  Summary 

1.  What  is  sentence  unity?    Point  out  and  illustrate  all 
of  the  ways  you  know  of  making  sentences  unified. 

2.  What  is  sentence  coherence?    Point  out  and  illustrate 
all  of  the  ways  you  know  of  making  sentences  coherent. 

3.  What  is  sentence  emphasis?    Point  out  and  illustrate 
all  of  the  ways  you  know  of  making  sentences  emphatic. 


CHAPTER  XI 
WORDS 

Lesson  65  —  Enlarging  One's  Vocabulary 

One  may  have  plenty  of  good  ideas,  but  if  he  has  only  a 
few  cheap  words  at  his  comniand,  he  has  no  way  of  properly 
expressing  these  ideas  to  other  people.  Therefore,  each  of 
us  should  try  to  acquire  a  large  vocabulary. 

There  are  several  good  wa^^s  to  increase  one's  stock  of 
words : 

1.  By  looking  up  in  the  dictionary  all  the  new  words  found 
in  one's  reading. 

2.  By  trying  to  think  of  equivalent  expressions  for  these 
words. 

3.  By  trying  to  use  these  new  words  in  one's  speech  and 
writing. 

4.  By  trying  to  find  words  that  have  opposite  meanings. 

5.  By  accurate  translations  of  one's  French,  Spanish,  or 
Latin. 

6.  By  observing  closely  and  then  trying  to  express  exactly, 
what  has  been  observed. 

A  large  vocabulary  is  a  valuable  possession. 

Practice.  —  A.  Read  carefully  the  following  selection 
from  one  of  John  Ruskin's  lectures.  Find  in  the  dictionary 
the  meanings  of  all  the  words  you  do  not  fully  understand. 
Write  sentences  in  which  these  words  are  used  correctly. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  put  what  I  fear 
you  may  think  an  impertinent  question?    I  never  go  on  with  an 
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address  unless  I  feel,  or  know,  that  my  audience  are  either  with 
or  against  me.  I  do  not  much  care  in  the  beginning  which  it  is; 
but  I  must  know  where  they  are;  and  I  would  fain  find  out,  at  this 
instant,  whether  you  thtnk  I  am  putting  the  motives  of  popular 
action  too  low.  I  am  resolved,  to-night,  to  state  them  low  enough 
to  be  admitted  as  probable;  for  whenever,  in  my  writings  on  po- 
litical economy,  I  assume  that  a  little  honesty,  or  generosity,  or 
what  used  to  be  called  "virtue"  may  be  calculated  upon  as  a  hu- 
man motive  of  action,  people  always  answer  me,  saying,  *'  You  must 
not  calculate  on  that;  that  is  not  human  nature;  you  must  not 
assume  anything  to  be  common  to  men  but  acquisitiveness  and 
jealousy;  no  other  feeling  has  influence  on  them,  except  accidentally 
and  in  matters  out  of  the  way  of  business."  I  begin  accordingly, 
to-night,  low  down  in  the  scale  of  motives;  but  I  must  know  if  you 
think  me  right  in  doing  so.  Therefore,  let  me  ask  those  who  admit 
the  love  of  praise  to  be  usually  the  strongest  motive  in  men's  minds 
in  seeking  advancement,  and  the  honest  desire  of  doing  any  kind 
of  duty  to  be  an  entirely  secondary  one,  to  hold  up  their  hands. 
I  am  quite  serious;  I  really  want  to  know  what  you  think.  How- 
ever, I  can  judge  by  putting  the  reverse  question.  Will  those  who 
think  that  duty  is  generally  first,  and  love  of  praise  the  second 
motive,  hold  up  their  hands?  (One  hand  is  reported  to  have  been 
held  up  behind  the  lecturer.)  Very  good,  I  see  you  are  with  me, 
and  that  you  think  I  have  not  begun  too  near  the  ground.  Now, 
without  teasing  you  by  putting  a  further  question,  I  venture  to 
assume  that  you  will  admit  duty  as  at  least  a  secondary  or  a  ter- 
tiary motive.  You  think  that  the  desire  to  do  something  useful, 
or  to  do  some  real  good  is  indeed  an  existant,  collateral  idea,  though 
a  secondary  one,  in  most  men's  desire  of  advancement.  You  will 
grant  that  moderately  honest  men  desire  place  and  office,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  for  the  sake  of  their  beneficent  power;  and  would 
wish  to  associate  rather  with  sensible  and  well-informed  persons, 
whether  they  are  seen  in  the  company  of  the  sensible  ones  or  not. 
And,  finally,  without  being  troubled  by  repetition  of  any  common 
truisms  about  the  preciousness  of  friends  and  the  influence  of  com- 
panions, you  will  admit,  doubtless,  that  according  to  the  sincerity 
of  our  desire  that  our  friends  may  be  true,  and  our  companions 
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wise,  and  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  and  discretion  with 
which  we  choose  both,  will  be  the  general  chances  of  our  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

B.  Select  one  of  the  following  topics  on  which  to  write 
a  theme.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  it.  Consult  your 
teacher,  your  parents,  older  brothers  and  sisters,  the  encyclo- 
pedia, or  any  textbook  that  will  give  you  definite  informa- 
tion. Be  sure  to  get  the  correct  word  for  each  new  idea; 
try  to  get  the  right  name  for  every  process.  When  you 
have  written  your  composition,  make  a  list  of  all  the  new 
words  that  you  have  used. 

1.  How  to  plant  potatoes 

2.  The  causes  and  effects  of  earthquakes 

3.  How  coral  reefs  are  formed 

4.  How  to  run  a  tractor 

5.  How  to  cultivate  and  harvest  wheat 

6.  The  Babcock  milk  tester 

7.  Diseases  of  the  potato 

8.  Electrolysis 

9.  Internal  combustion  engines 

10.  How  to  make  nitric  acid 

11.  How  to  roast  beef 

12.  How  to  clean  a  gas  range 

13.  Setting  up  a  dynamo 

14.  The  religion  of  Buddha 

C.  Select  from  today's  newspaper  or  from  a  copy  of  your 
favorite  magazine,  all  the  new  words  that  you  feel  are  not 
now  a  part  of  your  regular  working  vocabulary.  Use  each 
of  these  words  in  at  least  three  different  sentences. 

Lesson  66  —  Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

Our  unabridged  dictionaries  are  said  to  contain  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  words;  yet  the  average  person  uses 
only  about  three  thousand.     Sometimes  we  must  choose 
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among  words  that  are  the  same  or  almost  the  same  in  mean- 
ing. At  other  times,  we  need  words  of  opposite  meanings. 
The  former  are  called  synonyms;  the  latter,  antotiyms. 
The  English  language  is  rich  in  both  synonyms  and 
anton>Tns. 

A  synonym  of  a  word  is  one  that  has  approximately  the 
same  meaning. 

An  antonym  of  a  word  is  one  that  has  approximately  the 
opposite  meaning. 

Practice.  —  A.  Find  one  synonym  for  each  of  the  words 
in  the  following  list.    Use  these  pairs  of  words  in  sentences. 

result  fatigue         error  happiness  freedom 

faith  "fair  business  remorse  spite 

B.  Find  two  synonyms  for  each  of  any  three  words  that 
you  have  recently  added  to  your  vocabulary. 

C.  Make  a  sentence  for  each  of  the  words  in  the  groups 
of  synonyms  below.  With  the  help  of  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, try  to  explain  the  differences  in  meaning  of  the  words 
of  each  group. 

lady,  woman 

house,  home,  residence 

diplomat,  statesman 

mistake,  blunder 

peasant,  farmer,  countryman,  rustic 

revoke,  recall 


reqmte,  repay 
reputation,  character 
request,  ask,  solicit,  entreat 
reply,  answer,  retort 
spruce,  neat,  elegant,  trim 
hale,  hearty,  wholesome,  fit 


D.   Prepare  a  list  containing  the  antonyms  of  the  follow- 


mg  words: 

beautiful 

hopeful 

lax 

patient 

joy 

intelligent 

safe 

late 

employer 

courageous 

city 

destructive 

hate 

resolute 

thrifty 

honest 

alien 

active 

suspicious 

industrious 

guUty 

happy 
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Lesson  67  —  Accxiracy  in  the  Use  of  Words 

To  write  well  one  must  choose  his  words  with  an  eye  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  used.  Of  several  words 
all  very  nearly  alike  in  meaning,  perhaps  only  one  word  will 
be  the  exact  word  to  use. 

Practice.  —  A.  Find,  in  an  unabridged  dictionary,  words 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  following  words.  Study  care- 
fully the  distinctions  in  meaning  of  the  different  words  in 
each  group  of  synon3mis.  Write  sentences,  using  accurately 
each  of  the  words: 

wealth  certain  mysterious  slogan  still 

independence  lucid  sketch  slight  nice 

B.  In  the  following  selection,  choose  the  word  in  paren- 
theses that  best  fits  the  context.  The  dictionary  will  assist 
you  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate  word. 

I  (imagine,  think,  believe)  the  smallest  birds  have  an  (enemy, 
foe,  opponent,  antagonist)  in  our  native  white-footed  mouse, 
though  I  have  not  (proof,  evidence)  enough  to  convict  him.  But 
one  season  the  nest  of  a  chickadee  which  I  was  (observing,  watch- 
ing, noticing)  was  broken  up  in  a  position  where  nothing  but  a 
mouse  could  have  reached  it.  The  bird  had  (chosen,  selected, 
picked  out)  a  cavity  in  the  limb  of  an  apple  tree  which  stood  but 
a  few  yards  from  the  house.  The  cavity  was  deep,  and  the  (en- 
trance, passage,  door,  opening)  to  it,  which  was  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  small.  Barely  light  enough  was  admitted,  when  the 
sun  was  in  the  most  (favorable,  advantageous,  beneficial)  posi- 
tion, to  (enable,  empower)  one  to  make  out  the  number  of  eggs, 
which  was  six,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dim  interior.  While  one  was 
(peering,  peeping)  in  and  trying  to  get  his  head  out  of  his  own  light, 
the  bird  would  startle  him  by  a  queer  kind  of  puffing  sound.  She 
would  not  leave  her  nest  like  most  birds,  but  really  tried  to  blow, 
or  scare,  the  (intruder,  trespasser)  away;  and  after  repeated  (ex- 
periments, attempts,  trials)  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  jerking  my 
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head  back  when  that  little  explosion  of  sound  came  up  from  the 
dark  interior.  One  night,  when  incubation  was  about  finished,  the 
nest  was  (harried,  laid  waste,  stripped,  harassed).  A  slight  trace 
of  hair  or  fur  at  the  entrance  led  me  to  infer  that  some  small  ani- 
mal was  the  robber.  A  weasel  might  have  done  it,  as  they  some- 
times climb  trees;  but  I  doubt  if  either  a  squirrel  or  a  rat  could  have 
passed  the  entrance.  —  From  Bird  Enemies  by  John  Burroughs. 

C.  One  way  of  expressing  a  thought  more  exactly  is  to 
use  a  specific  rather  than  a  general  word.  Words  which  name 
a  class  of  objects  are  general ;  as,  furniture,  building.  Words 
which  name  the  individuals  of  these  classes  are  specific. 
Specific  words  for  the  general  word  furniture  include  such 
words  as  table,  chair,  buffet,  etc.  Specific  words  for  the 
general  word  building  are  such  words  as  house,  garage,  shed, 
hut,  etc.  An  example  will  illustrate  how  much  more  exact 
in  its  meaning  a  sentence  becomes  when  specific  words  are 
used: 

(General  word)   Come  to  class  with  all  the  necessary  materials. 
(Specific  words)   Come  to  class  with  pencils,  paper,  and  com- 
position books. 

Practice.  —  A.  For  each  of  the  following  general  words, 
find  five  or  more  specific  words: 


boat 

business 

man 

metal 

mineral 

tools 

animal 

machine 

utensil 

disease 

school 

artisan 

B.  In  the  following  sentences,  the  words  or  phrases  in 
italics  are  general  in  meaning.  Make  the  sentences  more 
exact  in  meaning  by  substituting  appropriate  specific  words. 

1.  As  I  came  near,  I  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments. 

2.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  banners  of  many  kinds. 

3.  There  were  many  workers  present  at  the  labor  meeting. 
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C.  With  the  aid  of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  tell  the 
differences  in  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  the  following 
groups : 

1.  Beautiful,  handsome,  pretty,  lovely 

2.  Several,  many,  some,  crowd 

3.  Speed,  haste,  hurry 

4.  Savage,  wild,  cruel,  barbarous,  fierce 

5.  Discover,  invent,  find 

6.  Acquit,  exonerate 

7.  Address,  speech,  oration,  lecture 

8.  Adversary,  enemy,  opponent,  antagonist 

9.  Dislike,  aversion,  repugnance,  disgust 
10.  Aggravate,  irritate 

Use  the  word  that  expresses  exactly  the  thought  intended. 


Lesson  68  —  Words  Often  Confused  in  Use 

The  following  are  words  frequently  confused  in  use: 

1.  Accept,  except.  To  accept  is  to  receive.  To  except  is 
to  omit  or  exclude. 

I  cannot  accept  this  gift. 

If  you  except  Anderson's  poor  physical  condition,  we  agree  that 
the  team  is  ready. 

2.  Affect,  effect.  To  affect  is  a  verb;  effect  may  be  either 
a  verb  or  a  noun.  To  affect  is  to  influence  or  modify  some- 
thing already  existing.  To  effect  (verb)  is  to  produce  some- 
thing, or  to  bring  to  pass  something  which  did  not  previously 
exist. 

An  effect  (noun)  is  a  result. 

The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  affected  me  deeply. 

The  discontented  effected  a  revolution. 

The  effect  of  the  revolution  touched  every  neighboring  nation. 
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3.  Already,  all  ready.  Already  means  by  this  time  or 
beforehand.     All  ready  means  entirely  ready. 

The  company  has  already  arrived. 
Your  breakfast  is  all  ready. 

4.  Altogether,  all  together.  Altogether  means  wholly,  en- 
tirely.    All  together  means  collectively,  in  a  group. 

You  are  altogether  right  in  this  matter. 
All  together,  now!    Give  them  a  cheer! 

5.  Between,  among.  Between  refers  to  two;  among  to 
more  than  two. 

Between  two  trees. 
Among  several  trees. 

6.  Can,  may.  Can  means  to  be  able.  May  conveys  the 
idea  of  permission,  or  possibility. 

I  can  swim  (know  how  to  swim). 
You  may  go  (have  permission  to  go). 
I  may  go  to  New  Orleans  (possibility). 

7.  Hanged,  hung.  Hanged  is  the  past  and  also  the  past 
participial  form  of  the  verb,  to  hang,  meaning  to  put  to  death 
on  the  gallows.  Hung  is  the  past  and  also  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb,  to  hang,  meaning  to  suspend. 

The  murderer  was  hanged  at  dawn. 
The  picture  was  hung  on  the  wall. 

8.  Healthy,  healthful.  Healthy  means  possessing  health. 
Healthful  means  giving  health. 

The  soldiers  are  healthy. 
Rowing  is  a  healthful  exercise. 

9.  Hygienic,  sanitary.  Both  words  refer  to  health.  Hy- 
gienic is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  the  care  of  one's 
body.     Sanitary  is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  one's 
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surroundings;  as,  the  water  supply,  food  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  etc. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  was  excellent,  chiefly  because 
of  the  pure  water  and  a  proper  sewage  disposal. 

Frequent  bathing  is  hygienic. 

10.  Learn,  teach.  To  learn  means  to  get  knowledge.  To 
teach  means  to  give  knowledge. 

All  pupils  learn  to  multiply. 
Teachers  teach  pupils  to  multiply. 

11.  Lose,  loose.  To  lose  means  to  misplace,  to  cease  having. 
To  loose,  a  verb,  means  to  set  free,  to  make  less  binding  or 
tight;  loose,  an  adjective,  means  7iot  bound,  not  tight. 

1  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  my  position. 

Loose  the  slave  from  bondage. 

The  loose  windows  rattle  when  the  wind  blows. 

12.  Practical,  practicable.  Practical  means  not  theoretical. 
Practicable  means  capable  of  being  put  into  practice. 

She  has  a  practical  turn  of  mind. 
The  plan  was  a  practicable  one. 

13.  Principal,  principle.  Principal  as  an  adjective  means 
chief  or  leading.  Principal  as  a  noun  means  a  sum  of  money 
on  which  interest  is  paid,  or  the  chief  official  of  a  school,  etc. 
Principle  is  always  a  noim  and  means  an  underlying  or  basic 
truth. 

He  is  the  principal  merchant  of  the  town. 
He  can  pay  the  interest  but  not  the  principal. 
F.  D.  McEh-oy  is  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 
The  student  learned  the  principles  of  mathematics. 

14.  Proof,  evidence.  In  a  law  court,  proof  is  evidence 
sufficient  to  establish  a  fact.  Evidence  is  whatever  is  brought 
forward  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  fact. 

As  there  was  proof  of  his  guilt,  the  burglar  was  convicted. 
The  evidence  submitted  by  the  defense  was  not  convincing. 
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15.  Quiet,  quite.  Quiet  used  as  a  noun  means  a  state 
of  calm;  used  as  an  adjective  the  word  means  without  noise; 
used  as  a  verb,  the  word  means  to  cause  to  be  calm.  On  the 
other  hand,  quite  is  an  adverb  meaning  entirely. 

The  quiet  of  the  place  was  ominous 

Please  be  quiet! 

The  mother  soon  quieted  the  sobbing  of  the  child. 

Tom  is  not  quite  ready. 

16.  Respectfully,  respectively.  Respectfully  means  in  a 
courteous  manner.  Respectively  means  in  an  order  proper  to 
each. 

Clarence  greeted  the  old  man,  respectfully. 
Generals  Pershing  and  Haig  were  the  commanders  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  armies,  respectively. 

17.  Stationary,  stationery.  Stationary  is  an  adjective 
meaning  fixed,  not  movable.  Stationery  means  writing 
materials. 

We  have  put  in  a  stationary  bath  tub  at  our  summer  shack. 
I  need  more  stationery  in  order  to  write  these  letters. 

Practice.  —  A.  Supply  the  proper  words  for  the  blanks  in 
the  sentences  below: 

1.  Music  has  a  strong on  me. 

2.  The  noise  did  not  me. 

3.  The  jury  had  complete  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

4.  The  was  not  sufficient  to  convict  the  prisoner. 

5.  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  right. 

6.  After  all  the  villagers  had  gone  to  their  homes  and  the  town 

lights  were  out,  the of  the  sleeping  village  was  terrifjring  to 

the  little  stranger. 

7.  Every  one  should  try  to  have  a  body. 

8.  Walking  is  a exercise. 

9.  After  she  had  finished  washing,  she the  clothes  on  the 

line. 
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10.  The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  by  the  neck  until 

dead. 

11.  I  borrow  your  knife? 

12.  I  accomphsh  whatever  I  set  my  heart  upon  doing. 

13.  The  of  our  school  is  planning  a  fine  entertainment. 

14.  The reason  why  I  have  taken  so  many  English  courses 

is  that  I  wish  to  become  a  journalist. 

15.  It  is  not  right  to  gifts  from  strangers. 

16.  Harry  chose  all  the  books  those  printed  in  foreign 

languages. 

17.  You  are  carrying  so  many  packages  that  I  am  afraid  you 
may  some  of  them. 

18.  That  bandage  is  altogether  too  . 

19.  Everything  that  man  attempts  is  done  in  the  most way. 

20.  The  plan  he  suggested  was  most  . 

21.  I  had  studied  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 

the  country. 

22.  I  usually  close  my  business  letters  by  writing,  "Yours " 

before  signing  my  name. 

23.  I  shall  not  be  short  of  writing  materials  for  some  time  as  I 
received  a  fine  supply  of  for  Christmas. 

24.  The  students  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to such  a 

short  lesson,    but  they  found  it   more   difficult   than   they  had 
expected. 

25.  My  teacher  of  agriculture me  many  practical  and  use- 
ful things. 

26.  The  ball  players  had  arrived  on  the  field . 

27.  To  cheer  her  was  hopeless. 

28.  We  are to  go. 

29.  The  neighborhood  was  none  too  . 

30.  If  we  wish  to  be  healthy  we  must  observe  not  only  the  laws 

in  regard  to  the  care  of  our  bodies,  but  also  the regulations 

of  our  city. 

31.  Jane  and  I  divided  the  candy  us. 

B.  The  following  additional  words  are  also  often  confused 
in  use.    Look  up  their  exact  meanings,  and  then  supply  the 
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proper  word  for  each  blank  in  the  sentences  that  follow  the 
list  of  words: 

1.  allusion,  illusion  lo.  leave,  let 

2.  anxious,  eager  ii.  less,  fewer 

3.  balance,  remainder  12.  like,  as 

4.  calculate,  think,  suppose  13.  observation,  observance 

5.  emigrate,  immigrate  14.  majority,  plurality 

6.  expect,  suspect  15.  raise,  rise 

7.  fix,  mend  16.  recipe,  receipt 

8.  instants,  instance  17.  reverend,  reverent 

9.  later,  latter  18.  stature,  statue,  statute 

1.  Insert  allusiott  or  illusion: 

a.  I  could  not  remember  the to  the  New  Testsmient. 

b.  He  was  led  astray  by  the of  the  great  desert. 

2.  Insert  anxious  or  eager: 

a.  We  were  because  the  guests  did  not  come. 

b.  We  were for  the  guests  to  come. 

3.  Insert  balance  or  remainder: 

a.  After  he  had  finished  subtracting  he  found  the incorrect. 

b.  The  in  the  account  book  was  incorrect. 

4.  Insert  calculate,  think,  or  suppose: 

a.  His  greatest  asset  in  arithmetic  was  his  ability  to accu- 
rately. 

b.  If  you  would  succeed  you  must  be  able  to clearly. 

c.  I  that  statement  can  be  verified. 

5.  Insert  emigrate  or  immigrate: 

a.  Many  people  in  this  country  trace  their  family  lines  to  an 
English  ancestry  that  began  to to  America  as  early  as  1620. 

b.  The  unfavorable  economic  conditions  in  Italy  caused  many 
Italians  to from  their  native  land. 

6.  Insert  expect  or  suspect: 

a.   Perhaps  we too  much  of  him. 

6.   They  did  not that  he  had  done  the  deed. 
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7.  Insert  fix  or  mend: 

a.   Do  not  forget  to  the  broken  dish. 

h.    I  the  fikn  with  hypo  solution. 

8.  Insert  instants  or  instance: 

a.  Give  me  a  single  when  you  have  done  your  duty! 

b.  The  lightning  flashes  of  that  black  night  became,   to  his 
confused  mind, of  terrifying  illumination. 

9.  Insert  later  or  latter: 

a.  They  will  come . 

b.  This  idea  appeared  in  the part  of  the  essay. 

10.  Insert  leave  or  let: 

a.  Do  not the  school  too  soon. 

b.  Do  not anyone  deceive  you. 

11.  Insert  less  or  fewer: 

a.  He  has cows  than  he  needs. 

b.  He  has work  to  do  now  than  formerly. 

12.  Insert  like  or  as: 

a.  She  does  not  look  her  father. 

b.  They  do  not  work I  do. 

13.  Insert  observation  or  observance: 

a.  His  point  of was  excellent. 

b.  The of  holidays  is  a  custom  followed  in  all  nations. 

14.  Insert  majority  or  plurality: 

a.  A  receives  500  votes;    B,  300  votes;   C,  100  votes.    A  has  a 
of  200  votes. 

b.  A  receives  600  votes;   B,  200  votes;   C,  100  votes.    A  has  a 
of  150  votes. 

15.  Insert  raise  or  rise:    , 

a.  In  some  countries  the  students when  a  professor  enters 

the  lecture  room. 

b.  The  farmers vegetables. 

16.  Insert  recipe  or  receipt: 

a.  The  cook  had  a  fine  for  Christmas  pudding. 

b.  The  man  paid  his  bill  and  was  given  a . 
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17.  Insert  reverend  or  reverent: 

a.  He  showed  a attitude  while  in  church. 

b.  He  was  called  the  ,  but  he  was  not  yet  an  ordained 

clergyman. 

18.  Insert  stature,  statue,  or  statute: 

a.  The  Italians  have  made  many  fine . 

b.  The of  Abraham  Lincoln  commanded  respect. 

c.  This is  a  disgrace  to  a  democratic  people,  for  it  legalizes 

both  brutality  and  gambling. 

A  great  many  similar  words  are  easily  confused.      Master 
their  differences  in  meaning  and  spelling. 


Lesson  69  —  Word  Construction:  Prefixes 

English  words  have  been  derived  from  two  sources: 

1.  We  have  words  that  have  always  been  English;  as, 
man,  woman,  king. 

2.  We  have  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
the  French,  the  German,  and  other  languages;  as,  circum- 
stance, automobile,  garage,  dynamo. 

Often  a  word  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  parts.  We  call 
the  main  part  the  root  or  stem  of  the  word.  If  a  part  is  put 
before  the  root,  we  call  that  part  a  prefix;  if  a  part  is 
placed  after  the  root,  we  call  that  part  a  suffix. 

A  large  number  of  our  words  are  of  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
tion. It  is  said  that  our  dictionary  would  shrink  more  than 
one-half  if  these  words  were  taken  out  of  it.  If  one  has  not 
studied  Latin  and  Greek  and  is  imwilling  to  take  the  time 
to  do  so,  he  should  at  least  know  the  more  common  roots, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes.  The  following  table  may  be  used  as 
a  reference  for  several  of  the  common  prefixes  found  in  the 
English  language. 
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Twenty-one  Common  Prefixes 

ab  (a,  abs,  av),  from. 

ad  (a,  ac,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar,  as,  at),  to,  toward 

ante,  before 

anti,  against,  opposed  to 

circum,  about,  aroirnd 

com  (co,  col,  con,  cor),  with,  together 

de,  from,  down 

dis  (di,  dif),  apart,  not 

ex,  (e,  ef),  from,  out  of 

in  (il,  im,  ir),  not,  in,  on,  to 

inter,  between,  among 

mis,  wrong,  ill 

non,  not 

post,  after 

pre,  before 

pro,  forth,  before,  instead  of,  for 

re,  back,  again 

se,  apart 

sub  (sue,  suf,  sug,  sup,  sur,  sus),  under,  close  after 

super,  above,  over 

trans  (tran),  across,  over 

Practice.  —  A.  Look  through  any  books  that  you  have 
read  or  studied  recently  and  find  all  the  words  yon  can  that 
begin  with  the  prefixes  ab,  ad,  ante,  anti,  circum,  com,  de,  dis, 
ex,  in,  inter,  mis,  non,  post,  pre,  pro,  re,  se,  sub,  super,  trans. 
How  does  the  prefix  affect,  in  each  case,  the  meaning  of  the 
word?     (See  unabridged  dictionary.) 

B.  What  prefixes  are  found  in  the  following  words  ?  Give 
the  meaning  of  the  prefix  as  it  is  used  in  each  word: 

anteroom  perusal  interrupt  pronoun 

apparel  permission  proceed  perpetual 

perforate  degrade  promise  demerit 

C.  From  the  following  list  of  words,  select  ten  that  are 
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most  interesting  to  you.    With  the  help  of  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  try  to  discover  the  literal  meaning  of  each  word : 


automobile 

athletic 

courteous 

wage 

pedometer 

telephone 

manufacture 

vulgar 

obsequious 

telegram 

manuscript 

vowel 

semi-transparent 

kilogram 

doctor 

reduplicate 

sequence 

galvanism 

teacher 

mercenary 

petition 

thermite 

noon 

curriculum 

literary 

undulate 

contact 

thermometer 

aeroplane 

jury 

nautical 

hydroplane 

court 

salary 

D.  In  an  unabridged  dictionary,  find  five  prefixes  not 
mentioned  above.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  these 
prefixes  as  used  in  some  word. 

E.  I.  Mitt  and  miss  are  roots  meaning  to  send.  Form 
words  from  them  by  adding  prefixes. 

2.  Tract  means  to  draw.  In  the  same  manner  form  words 
from  this  root. 

3.  Feet  means  to  do  or  to  make.  Form  words  from  this  root. 

4.  Ceive  and  cept  are  roots  meaning  to  take.  Form  words 
from  them. 

5.  Ject  means  to  throw.     Form  several  words  from  it. 

6.  Junct  means  joined.     Form  words  from  this  root. 

The  root  of  a  derivative  word  is  its  main  or  basic  part. 
A  prefix  is  the  part  of  a  derivative  word  that  is  placed  be- 
fore the  root  part. 

Lesson  70  —  Sufl^es 
The  following  suffixes  arc  frequently  used. 

Twelve  Common  Suffixes 

able  (ble,  ible),  honoraW^,  voluWe,  fAible. 
ance  (ancy,  ence,  cncy),  observawce,  expectamry,  obedi^wct?, 
depende;tcy 
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ant  (ent),  servant,  continew/ 

fy,  glori/^' 

ion  (tion,  si  on),  reunion,  completion, 

ism,  realism 


persvLSLSwn 


mony,  aMmoiy 

ous,  credulous 

dom,  ]dngdom 

fast,  stead/a^/ 

like  (ly),  godlike,  godly 

ster,  youngj^gr 

Practice.  —  Study  the  following  words  (see  an  unabridged 
dictionary).  Notice  carefully  the  prefixes  and  stems  and 
their  significance  in  each  word.  Point  out,  in  these  words, 
the  suffixes  mentioned  above.  What  other  suffixes  do  you 
find? 


dissimilar 

immediately 

describe 

dismiss 

adjacent 

interjection 

admission 

disagree 

interfere 

supervise 

intrude 

expel 

apparatiis 

conjimction 

abdicate 

receive 

mistake 

aggregate 

permit 

collect 

appoint 

misspell 

educate 

approach 

circumnavigate 

transmit 

subdue 

secede 

postmeridian 

demote 

bedfast 

spinster 

harmony 

Bolshevism 

crucify 

dukedom 

nebulous 

transient 

reluctant 

songster 

ambition 

officiate 

fanaticism 

conveyance 

A  suffix  is  the  part  of  a  derivative  word  that  is  placed  after 
the  root  part. 

Lesson  71  —  SuflSxes  and  Spelling 

The  addition  of  a  suffix  sometimes  affects  the  spelling  of 
a  word. 

Rule  1.  When  a  word  ends  in  -e,  the  -e  is  kept  before  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  dropped  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel;  as, 

love-ly  makes  lovely  love-able  makes  lovable 
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Rule  2.  Words  ending  in  -ce  or  -ge  retain  the  -c  before  -a 
and  -o;  as, 

service-able  makes  serviceable  courage-ous  makes  courageous 

Rule  3.  Words  ending  in  -le  drop  the  -e  and  change  the  -1 
to  -y,    before  -ing;  as, 

lie-ing  makes  lying 
Rule  4.  Words  ending  in  -y  change  the  -y  to  -i  when  -es  is 
added;  as, 

lady-es  becomes  ladies 

Practice.  —  A .   Explain  the  spelling  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words : 

hoping  from  hope  tying  from  tie 

bridal,  bride  dying,  die 

pleasure,  please  arrival,  arrive 

advertisement,  advertise  using,  use 

collegiate,  college  advantageous,  advantage 

judging,  judge  traceable,  trace 

believing,  believe  tasty,  taste 

fleecy,  fleece  movable,  move 

baby,  babies  money,  moneys 

Some  exceptions  to  Rule  i  arc: 

truly  argimient  awful 

toeing  shoeing  judgment 

Show  that  these  words  are  exceptions. 
B.   Find  as  many  more  examples  of  the  preceding  rules 
as  you  can.    Write  your  lists  neatly  on  paper.    Be  prepared, 
in  the  case  of  each  list,   to  state  the  rule  governing  the 
spelling  of  the  words  contained  in  it. 

Note.  —  Additional  spelling  rules  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  book. 

Lesson  72  —  The  Effective  Use  of  Words 
Be  Concise.  —  When  writing  or  speaking,  be  concise.    Let 
us.  first  of  all,  discover  some  ways  in  which  we  may  be  concise. 
I.   Remember  that  the  greater  includes  the  less;  as, 
The  entire  family  and  the  children  lost  their  lives. 
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And  the  children  is  unnecessary  because  the  children  are,  in- 
cluded in  the  word  family. 

2.  Avoid  redundant  compounds;  as, 

English  I  Course  means  no  more  than  English  I. 
Military  stores  of  munitions  means  no  more  than  munitions. 

3.  Avoid  needless  additions  to  verbs;  as, 

use  up  for  use  lose  out  for  lose 

end  up  for  end  try  out  for  try 

eat  up  for  eat  start  off  ] 

win  out  for  win  start  in    \  for  start 

join  together  for  join  start  out  J 
connect  up  for  connect 

4.  Always  be  alert  to  reduce  clauses  to  phrases  and  phrases 
to  single  words  where  such  changes  are  desirable : 

Poor:    The  best  styles  which  they  show  this  season. 
Better:  The  best  styles  of  the  season. 

Poor:   The  crop  of  this  year  was  abundant 
Better:  This  year's  crop  was  abundant. 

Be  Exact.  —  Many  of  our  words  have  two  meanings,  what 
they  denote  and  what  they  connote.  Denotation  concerns 
the  actual  or  dictionary  meaning  of  a  word;  connotation 
concerns  the  suggestion  the  word  carries.  In  our  use  of  a 
word  we  may  say  what  we  mean  so  far  as  its  denotation  is 
concerned,  but  we  may  give  a  wrong  or  even  a  ludicrous  sug- 
gestion when  its  connotation  is  realized;  as, 

Mischa  Ehnan  is  a  master  of  the  fiddle 

has  the  same  denotation  as, 

Mischa  Elman  is  a  master  of  the  violin 

but  the  connotation  of  fiddle  in  the  first  sentence  is  wrong. 
Violin  suggests  the  kind  of  instnmient  we  think  of  as  being 
played  by  Mischa  Elman. 
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One  cannot  say  exactly  what  he  means  unless  both  the 
actual  and  the  suggested  meanings  of  the  words  used  are 
in  harmony. 

Avoid  Hackneyed  Expressions.  —  When  combinations  of 
words  have  been  used  too  often  by  writers,  they  become 
empty  in  meaning  and  exceedingly  tiresome.  At  one  time, 
no  doubt,  some  of  these  expressions  were  effective,  but  they 
have  been  used  so  manj^  times  that  they  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  force.  Some  examples  of  hackneyed  expressions 
are  given  below : 


silvery  moon 

pearly  teeth 

father  time 

potent  factor 

partake 

upon  the  billows  blue 

melting  brown  eyes 

cold  as  ice 

dark  as  a  pocket 

ruby  lips 

mother  nature 

paternal  ancestors 

have  the  good  fortune  to  witness 


too  full  for  utterance 
brave  as  a  lion 
eyes  as  bright  as  stars 
stiff  as  a  poker 
rosy  dawn 
ivory  brow 
gorgeous  sunset 
carpet  of  green  grass 
clear  as  crystal 
drink  in  a  landscape 
eyes  as  blue  as  the  sky 
stood  like  a  sentinel 
heavy  as  lead 


Practice.  —  A .    Give  the  denotation  and  the  connotation 
of  each  of  the  following  words: 


fiddle 

violin 

blockhead 

fool 

mix 

mingle 


horse 

steed 

soldier 

warrior 

insane 

crazy 


hand 

fist 

inert 

lazy 

jewels 

jewelry 


dormant 

sleeping 

sailor 

marine 

house 

dwelling 


Write  sentences,  using  the  above  words  in  such  a  way 
that  their  connotations  are  appropriate  to  the  intended 
thought. 
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B.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  omitting  all  un- 
necessary words: 

1.  Where  do  you  live  at? 

2.  We  shall  try  to  win  out  in  every  game. 

3.  I  find  it  very  necessary  at  this  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
immediately. 

4.  It  was  clear  and  apparent  that  he  had  accomplished  the  work 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

5.  He  talked  about  the  single  tax  as  if  it  were  a  panacea  for 
all  ills. 

6.  The  movie  is  imiversally  popular  with  all  people  of  all  lands. 

7.  I  shall  not  consent  to  this  proposition  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner. 

8.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  which  I  have  ever  performed, 
one  which  has  been  of  significance  in  my  life,  was  to  take  up  farming. 

C.  Examine  the  following  selection.  Point  out  the  nouns, 
the  adjectives,  and  the  verbs  which  make  the  picture  vivid. 
What  words  or  expressions  make  special  appeal  to  the  eye? 
to  the  ear?  to  the  sense  of  smell? 

To  reach  this  place  the  visitor  has  to  penetrate  through  a  maze 
of  close,  narrow,  and  muddy  streets,  thronged  by  the  roughest 
and  poorest  of  waterside  people,  and  devoted  to  the  traffic  they 
may  be  supposed  to  occasion.  The  cheapest  and  least  delicate 
provisions  are  heaped  in  the  shops;  the  coarsest  and  commonest 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  dangle  at  the  salesmen's  doors  and  stream 
from  the  house  parapets  and  windows.  Jbstling  with  unemployed 
laborers  of  the  lowest  class,  ballast  heavers,  coal  whippers,  brazen 
women,  ragged  children,  and  the  riff  raff  of  the  river,  he  makes  his 
way  along  with  difficulty,  assailed  by  offensive  sights  and  smells 
from  the  narrow  alleys  which  branch  off  on  the  right  and  left,  and 
deafened  by  the  clash  of  ponderous  wagons  that  bear  great  piles 
of  merchandise  from  the  stacks  of  warehouses  that  rise  from  every 
comer. 
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Lesson  73  —  Using  Words  Correctly 

A.  The  following  words  arc  arranged  in  pairs.  Use  these 
words  in  sentences  that  show  that  you  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  being  used.  (Consult  an  unabridged  dictionary.) 
Be  sure  to  spell  the  word  correctly. 


advice 

brake 

admission 

cession 

advise 

break 

admittance 

session 

assent 

calendar 

allusion 

birth 

ascent 

calender 

illusion 

berth 

alley 

ceiling 

alter 

cite 

ally 

sealing 

altar 

site 

angel 

clothes 

bare 

cereal 

angle 

cloths 

bear 

serial 

breath 

steel 

capital 

piece 

breathe 

steal 

capitol 

peace 

canvas 

loose 

coarse 

scholar 

canvass 

lose 

course 

pupil 

B.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences  that  reveal  that 
you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  being  used.  Be  sure 
to  spell  the  word  correctly. 


to 

week 

than 

statue 

there 

too 

weak 

then 

stature 

their 

two 

statute 

they're  (they  are) 

nineteenth 

weather 

whole 

presence 

your 

ninetieth 

whether 

hole 

presents 

you*^r6  (you  are) 

ninety 

ninth 

dual 

who's  (who  is) 

lessen 

plain 

deceased 

duel 

whose 

lesson 

plane 

diseased 

reign 

right 

wandering 

rain 

rite 

wondering 

rein 

write 

Use  words  correctly;     spell  words  correctly. 
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Before  Improvement 


After  Improvement 
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Good  Roads  Pay 

Both  of  the  pictures  shown  on  page  408  are  of  the  same 
road.  One  was  taken  before  the  road  was  improved;  and 
the  other,  after  the  improvement  had  been  made. 

Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  concerned  would  be  wilHng 
to  get  along  again  with  the  poor  road  ?  Not  one  in  ten  would. 
Good  roads  pay. 

Exercises.  —  (In  the  following  exercises,  give  special  at- 
tention to  choice  of  words.) 

1.  In  a  four  or  five  minute  talk,  point  out  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  good  roads  to  the  farmer;  to  the  person  who 
lives  in  a  city  or  a  town. 

2.  Have  an  informal  class  discussion  on  the  question  of 
who  should  pay  for  road  improvements  in  the  country. 
Should  the  entire  cost  be  paid  by  the  farmers  whose  farms 
lie  along  the  improved  roads?  Should  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  towns  help  pay  for  these  improvements?  etc. 

3.  Write  an  amusing  accoimt  of  your  last  experience  with 
poor  roads. 

4.  Prepare  a  five  minute  talk  on  the  road  improvements 
needed  in  your  community. 

5.  Prepare  a  similar  talk  on  what  has  been  done  recently 
in  your  commimity  to  improve  the  roads. 


CHAPTER  XII 
PRONUNCIATION  AND  ENUNCIATION 

Lesson  74  —  Beautifiil  Speech 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  most  English  composition  con- 
sists of  speech?  Most  of  us  speak  more  thoughts  in  a  week 
than  we  write  in  a  year.  It  is,  therefore,  as  important  to 
speak  well  as  it  is  to  write  well. 

We  are  not  likely  to  speak  well  unless  we  constantly  im- 
prove our  speech.  There  are  several  ways  by  which  speech 
may  be  improved.  Read  aloud  both  your  own  written 
thoughts  and  the  written  thoughts  of  others.  Join  in  the 
discussions  of  your  class.  Always  be  on  the  alert  for  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  distinct  enunciation.  Whenever  you 
fall  into  the  habits  of  incorrect  pronunciation  and  poor  enun- 
ciation, take  special  note  of  your  errors  and  correct  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Soon  you  will  find  your  spoken  English 
correct  and  beautiful. 

Frequently,  words  are  mispronounced  or  are  poorly  entmci- 
ated  because  the  accent  is  not  placed  on  the  proper  syllable, 
certain  syllables  receive  incorrect  pronunciation,  or  syllables 
are  slurred  or  omitted. 

Practice.  —  A.  Repeat  several  times  aloud  the  following. 
Be  sure  to  enunciate  each  syllable  distinctly. 

give  me  that's  all  right         saw  a  old  lady 

don't  you  at  all  certificate  could  have  done 

a  great  deal         idea  of  memory  want  to 

B.  The  following  words  are  frequently  mispronounced. 
With  the  aid  of  the  dictionary,  give  each  word  its  proper 
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diacritical  marks  and  accent.     Pronounce  each  word  cor- 

rectly several 

times. 

abdomen 

athletic 

literature 

absent  (verb) 

automobile 

menu 

absent  (adjective) 

avenue 

oleomargarine 

abstract  (verb) 

banquet 

cement 

abstract  (adjective,  noun) 

boundary 

prefix  (verb) 

accent  (verb) 

column 

prefix  (noun) 

accent  (noun) 

complex 

reservoir 

address 

coupon 

room 

ad  infinitum 

creek 

root 

adult 

culinary 

route 

aeroplane 

extra 

sacrilegious 

aUy 

government 

sleek 

apparatus 

hospitable 

threshold 

apropos 

hospital 

vaudeville 

arctic 

lamentable 

valuable 

C.   Learn  from  your  dictionary  the  correct  pronunciation 

of  each  of  the 

following  words.     Give  each  its  proper  dia- 

critical  marks. 

school 

imibrella 

hundred 

cemetery 

elm 

flannel 

police 

yours 

nickel 

library 

perhaps 

catch 

forty 

second 

Saturday 

children 

because 

barrel 

Thursday 

chimney 

afternoon 

women 

eleven 

deaf 

again 

act 

polite 

draw 

basket 

ash 

captain 

often 

just 

asked 

new 

potato 

three 

dollar 

different 

business 

seven 

about 

before 

get 

clothes 

picture 

begin 

drawing 

been 

puncture 

crowd 

fellow 

to-day 

president 

drowned 

kept 

against 

enough 

blue 

overalls 

any 

everybody 

pillow 

was 
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D.    Drill  on  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the  following: 


sit  up 

(not,  si  tup) 

look  out      (not,  loo  kout) 

good  morning 

(not,  goo  momin') 

hold  on        (not,  hoi  don) 

get  down 

(not,  git  down) 

I  am            (not,     I  yam) 

can  you 

(not,  kin  yu) 

take  them  (not,  take  'um) 

I  might  have 

(not,  I  might  of) 

don't  you    (not,  don  chew) 

with  you 

(not,  wid  yu) 

at  all           (not,  a  tall) 

E.   Read 

the  following  aloud 

to  the  class.     Articulate 

each  syllable  distinctly. 

I.   Betty  Botter  bought  some  butter, 
"But,"  said  she,  "this  butter's  bitter. 
If  I  put  it  in  my  batter 
It  will  make  my  batter  bitter; 
If  I  buy  some  better  butter 
It  will  make  my  batter  better." 
So  she  bought  some  better  butter, 
And  she  put  it  in  her  batter. 
Thus  Betty  Botter  bought  some  butter 
To  make  her  batter  better. 

2.  Up  a  high  hill  he  heaved  a  huge  stone. 

3.  The  stripling  stranger  strayed  straight  toward  the  strag- 
gling stream. 

4.  Peter  Prangle,  the  prickly,  prangly  pear  picker,  picked  a 
peck  of  prickly,  prangly  pears  from  the  prickly,  prangly  pear  tree 
on  the  prairie. 

5.  Zinc  will  sink  in  the  sea.  . 

6.  Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky. 

7.  The  huge  tree  was  hewn  to  the  grotmd. 

8.  You  see  in  the  yard,  yams  of  many  hues. 

9.  Bill's  big  brother  built  Bill  a  big,  black  block  barn. 

10.  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers, 
Where  is  the  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper  picked? 

11.  Sunny  faces  show  sunny  souls. 

12.  She  sells  sea  shells. 

Shall  Susan  sell  sea  shells? 
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13.  Swan  swam  over  sea; 
Swan  swam  back  again  — 
Well  swum  swan. 

14.  Cease  sighing  since  sighs  seldom  secure  success. 

15.  Star  after  star  sank  from  sight  in  the  heavens. 

16.  She  stood  in  the  door,  welcoming  him  in. 

17.  The  listlessness  and  laziness  of  the  frivolous. 

18.  When  fish  rush  shoreward,  shun  savage  sharks. 

19.  She  uttered  a  sheirp,  shrill   shriek   and   shrank  from  the 
enshrouded  shrine. 

20.  Six  slick,  slim,  slippery  saplings. 

21.  Theophilus  Thistle,  that  sifter  of  thistles 

While  prickles  on  thistles  grew  thicker  than  bristles  — 
Was  writing  a  thesis  on  thistles  and  thieves, 
And  wishing  that  thistles  had  nothing  but  leaves. 

He  thinks  of  his  thesis  with  thrilling  emotion; 
He  thinks  of  his  thistles  with  pride  and  devotion; 
He  thinks  of  his  thistles  and  thinks  of  his  themes 
'Till  thinkers  and  thistles  are  tangled  in  dreams. 

His  thoroughbred  thistles  are  ready  for  sifting; 
His  thoughts  on  his  thesis  are  very  uplifting; 
The  wires  in  his  sieves  are  all  tested  and  tight; 
The  fires  in  his  brains  are  now  burning  and  bright. 


Lesson  75  —  Words  Often  Mispronounced 

For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following  words, 
consult  the  Century,  the  New  International,  or  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  The  pronunciation  given  first  accords  with  the 
usage  of  the  most  careful  speakers. 

1.  acclimate  5.  aggrandize  9.  applique 

2.  acoustics  6.  albumen  10.  apricot 

3.  advertisement  7.  almond  11.  apropos 

4.  again  8.  appendicitis  12.  audacious 
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13.  aunt 

14.  bath 

15.  beauteous 

16.  been 

17.  beneath 

18.  biennial 

19.  biography 

20.  biology 

21.  bison 

22.  bitumen 

23.  bivouac 

24.  blackguard 

25.  boudoir 

26.  bouquet 
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27.  bourgeois 

28.  boutonniere 

29.  breeches 

30.  bronchitis 

31.  bureaucracy 

32.  butcher 

33.  caldron 

34.  canine 

35.  catch 

36.  cayenne 

37.  ceramic 

38.  chamois 

39.  chastisement 

40.  chauffeur 


41.  chic 

42.  chiffonier 

43.  civilization 

44.  combat 

45.  commandant 

46.  compatriot 

47.  compromise 

48.  concave 

49.  condolence 

50.  confiscate 

51.  connoisseur 

52.  conquest 

53.  coupe 

54.  courteous 


Lesson  76  —  Words  Spelled  Alike  But  Sometimes 
Accented  Differently 

Pronounce  and  use  correctly  in  sentences  the  following 
pairs  of  words: 


1.  accent',  v. 

2.  ac'cent,  n. 

3.  aged,  V. 

4.  a'ged,  or  aged,  a 

5.  bless'ed,  a. 

6.  blessed  (blest),  v. 

7.  cement',  v. 

8.  cement'  or  cem'ent,  n. 

9.  clean'ly,  adv. 

10.  clean'ly,  a. 

11.  contrast',  v. 

12.  con'trast,  n. 

13.  convoy',  v. 

14.  con'voy,  n. 

15.  contract',  v. 

16.  con'tract,  n, 

17.  converse',  v. 


18.  con 'verse,  n. 

19.  detail',  v. 

20.  detail'  or  de'tail,  n. 

21.  dis'coimt  or  discoimt',  v. 

22.  dis'count,  n. 

23.  increase',  v. 

24.  in'crease,  n. 

25.  instinct',  a. 

26.  in'stinct,  n. 

27.  leam'ed,  a. 

28.  learned,  v. 

29.  perfume',  v. 

30.  per'fume  or  perfume',  w. 

31.  di'gest,  n. 

32.  digest',  V. 

33.  attrib'ute,  v. 

34.  at'tribute,  n. 
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35.  preced'ent,  a.  42.  re'tail,  n. 

36.  pre'cedent,  n.  43.  survey',  ». 

37.  progress',  v.  44.  sur'vey  or  survey',  n. 

38.  pro'gress,  n.  45.  cxmcert',  v. 

39.  record',  v.  46.  cxjn'cert,  n. 

40.  re'cord,  n.  47.  prelude'  or  pre'lude,  v. 

41.  retail'  or  re' tail,  v.  48.  pre'lude,  n. 

Be  as  proud  of  your  language  as  you  are  of  your  country. 


APPENDIX 
CAPITALIZATION 

1.  The  first  word  of  a  sentence  should  be  capitalized. 

2.  The  first  word  of  each  line  of  poetry  should  be  capi- 
talized. 

It  was  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three  — 
"By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me?" 

3.  The  names  of  persons,  places,  days  of  the  week,  months, 
special  things,  etc.,  should  be  capitalized. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Chicago,  Tuesday,  February,  Declaration  of 
Independence,  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  Proper  adjectives  should  be  capitalized. 

English  language,    French  people. 

5.  Titles  used  with  proper  nouns  should  be  capitalized. 

Captain  Simpson,  Mayor  Barron,  Mr.  Wilson,  Governor 
Goodrich. 

6.  The  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation  shoiild  be  capi- 
talized. 

Charles  replied,  "These  tracks  lead  toward  the  old  den  in  the 

bluff." 

7.  The  first  and  the  last  word  of  the  title  of  a  book, 
composition,  magazine  article,  etc.,  should  be  capitalized. 
Other  words  of  a  title,  except  the  articles,  the  conjunctions, 
and  the  prepositions,   should  also  be  capitalized.     These 
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exceptions  do  not  apply  if  the  article,  the  preposition,  or  the 
conjunction  comes  first  or  last. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
The  Return  of  the  Native. 

8.  Personified  words  are  sometimes  capitalized. 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

9.  Words  referring  to  the  Deity  should  be  capitalized. 
God,  Jehovah,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  Thou  Infinite  One. 

10.  The  personal  pronoun  /  and  the  interjection  0  are  al- 
ways capitalized. 

Practice.  —  Capitalize  the  following.     In  each  case  be 
prepared  to  state  the  rule. 

1.  •  i  never  saw  a  moor, 

i  never  saw  the  sea; 
yet  now  i  know  how  the  heather  looks, 
and  what  a  wave  must  be. 

2.  when  you  are  ready,  lieutenant  phillips,  you  may  proceed. 

3.  the  germans  objected  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

4.  i  have  studied  latin  and  mathematics. 

5.  the  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  senate  chamber,  indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

6.  the  polish  people  have  regained  their  national  independence. 

7.  a  great  many  subjects  are  taught  in  our  high  school,  among 
these  subjects  are  arithmetic,  botany,  geometry,  english,  french, 
Spanish,  bookkeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  and  printing. 

8.  oiu-  high  school  football  team  recently  defeated  the  team 
representing  the  dean  high  school. 

9.  have  you  read  "the  cricket  on  the  hearth"? 

10.  the  world  needs  to  practice  the  golden  rule. 

11.  the  ancient  greeks  believed  there  were  a  number  of  gods; 
we  believe  in  one  supreme  being. 

12.  oiu:  father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
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13.  last  friday  at  our  assembly,  mayor  Johnstone  delivered  an 
address.     His  subject  was,  "on  the  firing  line." 

14.  general  grant  said  in  1865,  "let  us  have  peace." 

15.  "what  reason  for  refusing  do  you  have?"  asked  charles. 

16.  the  title  of  my  last  theme  was,  how  to  clean  a  spark-plug. 

17.  president  warren  g.  harding,  white  house,  Washington,  d.  c. 

18.  "well,"  replied  laura,  "it  seems  to  me  that  none  of  us  was 
very  cordial." 

19.  i  never  spoke  with  god, 

nor  visited  in  heaven; 
yet  certain  am  I  of  the  spot 
as  if  the  chart  were  given. 

20.  but  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  imroll; 
chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
and  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

(See  Rule  8.) 

21.  o  scotia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

for  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven 

is  sent! 
long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and 

sweet  content! 


PUNCTUATION 
The  Period  (.) 

1.  The  period  is  used  after  imperative  and  declarative 
sentences. 

2.  The  period  is  used  after  abbreviations,  and  after 
numbers  and  letters  that  point  out  the  divisions  of  a  piece 
of  writing. 

Abbreviated  Forms  of  the  Names  of  the  States 
OF  THE  United  States 


Ala. 

Alabama 

Mont. 

Montana 

Ariz. 

Arizona 

N.C. 

North  Carolina 

Ark. 

Arkansas 

N.Dak.,N.D. 

North  Dakota 

Cat. 

California 

Neb. 

Nebraska 

Col.,  Colo. 

Colorado 

Nev. 

Nevada 

Conn.,  Ct. 

Connecticut 

N.H. 

New  Hampshire 

B.C. 

District  of  Columbia 

N.J. 

New  Jersey 

Del. 

Delaware 

N.  Mex.,  N.  M, 

,  New  Mexico 

Fla. 

Florida 

NY. 

New  York 

Ga. 

Georgia 

0. 

Ohio 

Id. 

Idaho 

OkL,  Okhh. 

Oklahoma 

Ill,  Ills. 

Illinois 

Ore.,  Or  eg. 

Oregon 

Ind. 

Indiana 

Pa.,  Penn. 

Pennsylvania 

lo.,  la. 

Iowa 

R.L 

Rhode  Island 

Kan.,  Kans. 

,  Kansas 

S.C. 

South  Carolina 

Ken.,  Ky. 

Kentucky- 

S.  Dak.,  S.  D. 

South  Dakota 

Lou.,  La. 

Louisiana 

Tenn. 

Tennessee 

Mass. 

Massachusetts 

Tex. 

Texas 

Md. 

Maryland 

Va. 

Virginia 

Me. 

Maine 

Vt. 

Vermont 

Mich. 

Michigan 

Wash. 

Washington 

Minn. 

Minnesota 

Wis. 

Wisconsin 

Miss. 

Mississippi 

W.Va. 

West  Virginia 

Mo, 

Missouri 

Wyo. 

Wyoming 
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Other  Common  Abbreviations 

A.B. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

eU. 

and  so  forth 

A.D. 

In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 

1    Fahr. 

Fahrenheit 

adj. 

adjective 

Feb. 

February 

adv. 

adverb 

Fr. 

France,  French 

agt. 

agent 

gal. 

gallon 

AM. 

Master  of  Arts 

G.  A.  R. 

Grand  Army  of  the 

a.m. 

before  noon 

Republic 

anon. 

anonymous 

Gen. 

General 

ans. 

answer 

Gov. 

Governor 

Apr. 

April 

Gr. 

Greek 

aUy. 

attorney 

hhd. 

hogshead 

Aug. 

August 

Hon. 

Honorable 

Ave. 

Avenue 

id. 

the  same 

B.A. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

i.e. 

that  is 

bbl. 

barrel 

in. 

inch 

B.C. 

Before  Christ 

incog. 

unknown 

CapL 

Captain 

It.,  ltd. 

Italy 

cf. 

compare 

Jan. 

January 

Co. 

Company,  County 

Jr. 

Jimior 

C.O.D. 

Collect  on  Delivery 

T/U.,  lat. 

Latin,  latitude 

Col. 

Colonel 

lb. 

pound 

con. 

against 

I.e. 

lower  case 

Cr.,  cr. 

Creditor,  credit 

Litt.D. 

Doctor  of  Literature 

cts. 

cents 

LL.D. 

Doctor  of  Laws 

cwi. 

hundredweight 

Lt.,  Lieut. 

Lieutenant 

D.D. 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

M.A. 

Master  of  Arts 

Dec. 

December 

Maj. 

Major 

Dept. 

Department 

Mar. 

March 

do.  {ditto)  the  same 

M.D. 

Doctor  of  Medidne 

doz. 

dozen 

mdse. 

merchandise 

Dr.,  dr. 

Doctor,  debtor 

Messrs. 

plural  of  Mister 

E, 

East 

MUe. 

Mademoiselle 

e.g. 

for  example 

(Fr.  for  Miss) 

Eng. 

England,  English 

Mme. 

Madame 

eial. 

and  others 

(Fr.  for  Mistress) 
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MS. 

manuscript 

Reo. 

Reverend 

MSS. 

manuscripts 

S. 

South 

ML 

Mount 

S.E. 

South  East 

N. 

North 

Sec,  Sec'y 

Secretary 

N.B. 

Take  notice, 

note  well 

Sept. 

September 

N.E. 

North  East 

Serg. 

Sergeant 

No. 

Number 

St. 

Street,  Saint,  Strait 

Nov. 

November 

Supt. 

Superintendent 

N.W, 

North  West 

S.W. 

South  West 

Oct. 

October 

Univ. 

University 

oz. 

oimce 

U.S.A. 

United     States    of 

Ph.D. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

America,      United 

pk. 

peck 

States  Army 

P.M., 

p.m.  Postmaster, 

after- 

U.S.N. 

United  States  Navy 

noon 

vid. 

see 

P.O. 

Post  Office 

viz. 

namely 

P.S. 

Postscript 

vs. 

against 

pt. 

pint 

wt. 

weight 

qt. 

quart 

yd. 

yard 

Practice.  —  In  the   following   sentences   use  the   period 
correctly.     In  each  case  be  prepared  to  state  the  rule. 

1.  I  am  sure  that  he  cannot  be  elected  class  president 

2.  Please  bring  me  the  manuscript 

3.  Your  committee  desires  to  make  the  following  report: 

i    The  inter-class  debate  will  be  held  on  Friday,  May  2; 
ii    Each  debater  may  speak  ten  minutes; 
iii    Rebuttal  speeches  are  to  be  not  more  than  four  minutes 
in  length 

4.  Send  the  letter  to  107  East  Main  St,  Muncie,  Ind 

5.  The  address  was  made  by  Professor  Charles  J  Reed,  A  M 

6.  The  University  of  Indiana  confers  the  following  degrees: 
A  B,  A  M,  Ph  D,  LL  B,  and  M  D 

7.  I  believe  that  he  will  succeed 

8.  Write  to  the  Hon  Irvine  L  Smith,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C 
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9.  Some  common  abbreviations  are:   i  e,  viz,  vs,  lb,  cwt,  in, 
ft,  yd,  gal,  pt,  qt,  bbl,  and  doz 

10.  Please  send  by  afternoon  delivery,  the  following  articles: 

3    yds   best  sheeting; 
50    lbs    granulated  sugar; 
i  doz   cans  salmon,  B  grade 

11.  Write  from  memory  the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  names 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

12.  Write  from  memory  the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  names  of 
the  months  of  the  year. 


The  Comma  (,) 

1.  The  comma  is  used  to  point  off  numbers. 

1.565.756. 

2.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  nxmibers  that  otherwise 
might  be  confused. 

In  19 19,  363,000  aliens  left  the  port  of  New  York. 
You  may  solve  problems  5,  7,  8,  and  11. 

3.  The  comma  is  used  to  set  off  a  short  quotation. 

He  said,  "I  expect  to  be  rich  some  day." 
"How,"  she  asked,  "do  you  expect  to  do  it?" 

4.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  a  series  of  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  except  when  all  of  them  are  connected  by 
the  conjunction. 

She  is  neat,  industrious,  and  intelligent. 

In  France,  in  Germany,  in  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  men 
and  women  are  praying  for  peace. 

Twilight  deepened,  a  lone  star  appeared,  and  the  aspen  leaves 
faintly  stirred. 

5.  The  comma  is  used  to  set  off  expressions  that  are  ex- 
planatory, or  in  apposition. 
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Richard  P.  Hobson,  a  Sp?nish-American  war  hero,  addressed  the 
Democratic  Convention  hela  et  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Harding,  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
was  elected  in  1920. 

6.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  elements  of  a  sentence 
that  otherwise  would  be  ambiguous  or  absurd. 

Being  anxious  to  win,  James  doubled  his  practice. 

Ted  washed  the  dishes,  and  his  brother  put  them  away. 

7.  The  comma  is  used  to  set  off  expressions  in  the  direct 
address. 

Harold,  what  are  you  doing? 

I  hope,  Sarah,  that  you  are  going. 

8.  A  long  phrase  or  a  clause  out  of  its  grammatical  order 
is  set  off  by  a  comma. 

In  my  efforts  to  learn  more  of  his  childhood,  I  went  to  Virginia. 
When  the  banjo  starts  to  ringing,  I  can  hear  the  darkies  singing. 

9.  The  comma  is  used  to  set  off  the  parts  of  a  date  or  an 
address. 

Monday,  July  5,  1920. 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

10.  The  comma  is  used  to  indicate  the  omission  of  a 
word,  or  of  words,  in  a  sentence. 

I  came  this  morning;  father,  last  week. 

Ellen  will  be  graduated  in  January;  Harold,  in  June. 

11.  An  absolute  construction  is  set  off  by  a  comma  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate 
from  the  rest  of  a  sentence  yes  and  no,  adverbs  of  result, 
and  modal  adverbs.  (For  examples  of  the  modal  adverb 
and  of    the  adverb  of  result,  see  Lesson  47,  Part  II.) 

The  hour  for  opening  the  meeting  having  arrived,  we  shall  come 
to  order. 
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Yes,  I  am  going. 

Therefore,  the  result  is  certain. 

Certainly,  you  are  welcome. 

12.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  the  coordinate  clauses 
of  a  compound  sentence,  provided  the  clauses  express  con- 
trasting ideas,  or  for  some  other  reason  require  punctuation, 
and  provided  further  that  the  clauses  are  joined  by  a  con- 
nective word  and  that  neither  clause  contains  a  comma. 
In  case  a  connective  word  is  not  used,  or  in  case  either 
clause  contains  a  comma,  the  semicolon  is  employed. 
(Compare  Rule  i  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon.) 

She  will  return  in  due  time,  but  he  will  not  come  again. 

13.  The  comma  should  precede  a  verb  that  is  remote  from 
its  subject. 

The  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  who  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  is  a  well-known  man  of  letters. 

Practice.  —  Use  the  comma  correctly  in  the  exercises  be- 
low.   In  each  instance  state  the  rule  governing  the  case. 

1.  The  United  States  has  a  population  of  105000000. 

2.  His  balance  at  the  bank  is  $1625. 

3.  For  to-morrow  you  may  solve  problems  69  14  15  16  19  21 
22  24  and  25. 

4.  He  was  a  teacher  an  author  and  a  statesman. 

5.  The  opposing  player  was  fearless  impetuous  physically 
powerful  and  courteous. 

6.  One  day  last  week  a  man  came  into  our  recitation  room 
looked  at  us  for  a  minute  nodded  his  head  a  time  or  two  and  then 
walked  out. 

7.  Because  of  wind  sleet  falling  trees  and  other  things  inci- 
dent to  the  storm  practically  all  of  the  telephones  in  town  are 
useless  to-day. 

8.  Our  course  in  literature  consisted  of  the  study  of  the  poetry 
of  Scott  and  Bums  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  Keats  and  Shelley 
and  Tennyson. 

9.  Harry  returned  to  his  seat  Clarence  became  interested  in 
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the  preparation  of  his  history  lesson  Charles  began  the  next  .day's 
theme  and  Tom  was  left  in  peace. 

10.  Goverrmient  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

11.  Food  and  clothes  and  books  and  magazines  cost  a  great  deal. 

12.  We  the  students  of  the  Sekna  High  School  do  respectfully 
petition  for  a  half-holiday  next  Friday. 

13.  Clemenceau  the  French  stateman  helped  to  write  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

14.  Come  in  out  of  the  cold  Mary. 

15.  Read  for  to-morrow  Bryant's  fine  poem  "A  Forest  Hymn." 

16.  Possibly  it  is  a  fact  that  John  Smith  any  American  high 
school  boy  knows  more  than  did  Roger  Bacon  the  famous  scientist 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

17.  Woodrow  Wilson  a  former  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  author  of  many  books  was  bom  in  Virginia. 

18.  The  hay- tedder  an  agricultural  implement  that  is  used  in 
the  making  of  hay  is  found  on  many  American  farms. 

19.  I  once  knew  a  man  a  life  guard  at  a  bathing  beach  who 
could  swim  under  water  for  fifty  yards. 

20.  Sarah  ate  an  apple  but  her  sister  drank  some  milk. 

21.  As  she  was  careful  Susan  worked  out  each  experiment  suc- 
cessfully. 

22.  Send  me:  sugar  two  poimds;  com  three  cans;  milk  one  quart; 
and  beans  two  pounds. 

23.  Patrick  Henry  concluded  his  stirring  oration  with  the 
words  "I  care  not  what  course  others  may  take  but  as  for  me  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

24.  "We  cannot  win"  replied  Swanson  "unless  we  play  better 
basketball  the  next  half." 

25.  "Tramp  tramp  tramp  the  boys  are  marching"  sang  the  old 
soldiers  as  they  hobbled  past  the  reviewing  stand. 

26.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  231-241  39th  St.  New  York  City. 

27.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  on  July  i  2  and  3 
1863  in  and  near  the  little  town  of  Gettysburg  Pennsylvania. 

28.  In  his  anxiety  because  of  the  prolonged  absence  of  his 
young  son  the  father  called  the  police  station. 
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29.  When  we  have  passed  the  next  crossroads  and  turned  the 
comer  a  hundred  yards  beyond  we  shall  be  in  Illinois. 

30.  As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  breakfast  and  I  have 
inflated  a  tire  we  shall  take  an  automobile  ride. 

31.  I  believe  Tom  that  you  will  make  the  basketball  team  this 
year. 

32.  Caesar  cros^fed  the  Rubicon;  Washington  the  Delaware. 

33.  Helen  you  may  place  on  the  blackboard  your  solution  of 
this  problem. 

34.  Happiness  is  frequently  found  in  honest  work;  imhappiness 
in  long  continued  idleness. 

35.  Samuel  may  report  to-morrow;  James  Tuesday  and  Anne 
Friday. 

36.  The  team  is  composed  of  Erhart  left  guard;  Jones  left 
forward;  Lyons  center  and  captain;  Leahy  right  guard;  and 
McMahon  right  forward. 

37.  The  time  for  beginning  our  work  having  come  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

38.  The  storm  having  ceased  traffic  was  resumed. 

39.  Longfellow  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  but  Whittier  was 
self-educated. 

40.  My  brother  filled  the  crank-case  with  oil  and  the  tank  with 
gasoline  and  I  notified  our  guests  that  we  were  about  ready  to 
start. 

41.  Every  student  who  is  seriously  in  earnest  about  going  to 
college  in  order  to  learn  should  be  helped  to  realize  this  ambition. 

42.  The  speaker  who  addressed  the  students  of  our  high  school 
last  Friday  afternoon  is  a  well-known  author. 

43.  No  I  do  not  believe  it. 

44.  Surely  he  will  not  feel  slighted. 

45.  Consequently  they  are  happy. 

The  Semicolon  ( ; ) 
I.   The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  coordinate  clauses  if 
no  conjunction  connects  them,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  clauses 
has  internal  punctuation.    (See  Rule  12  for  the  use  of  the 
comma.) 
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Grant  was  engaged  with  Lee  in  Virginia;  Sherman  was  on  his 
way  across  Georgia. 

I  was  bom  in  Indiana;  Mary,  in  Illinois. 

2.  The  semicolon  is  used  before  such  expressions  as  that 
is,  namely,  i.e.,  etc.    The  comma  follows  these  expressions. 

Please  do  not  disturb  any  more;  that  is,  do  not  ask  questions 
and  displace  my  papers. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  oak;  i.e.,  the  white  oak,  the  red  oak, 
the  black  oak,  the  swamp  oak,  etc. 

Practice.  —  In  the  following  exercises,  use  the  semicolon 
where  it  is  needed.  In  each  case,  state  the  rule  governing  the 
use  of  the  semicolon. 

1.  There  are  several  branches  of  miUtary  service  i.e.,  the  in- 
fantry, the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  aviation,  the  medical  corps,  etc. 

2.  The  comma  is  used  to  set  off  an  appositive  expression  as. 
Harry  Lauder,  the  Scotch  comedian,  has  been  in  America  several 
times. 

3.  If  he  take  the  city,  he  will  be  considered  a  great  general 
if  he  fail,  he  will  be  called  a  dangerous  misfit. 

4.  For  those  who  have  observed  widely  and  Hved  deeply, 
poetry  is  an  inspiration  but,  for  those  who  have  only  a  superficial 
outlook  on  life,  poetry  is  irksome  reading. 

5.  I  like  him  he  is  generous  and  wholesome. 

6.  We  looked  hard  and  long  finally,  we  could  see  just  a  speck  in 
the  sky. 

7.  One  cannot  run  away  from  a  weakness  he  must  conquer  it 
or  it  will  conquer  him. 

8.  The  line-up  was  as  follows:  Smith  and  Townley,  ends  Sachs 
and  Ebert,  tackles  Sparks  and  Schofield,  guards  Winton,  center 
Clevenger  and  Hunt,  half-backs  Foster,  quarterback  arid  Hawley, 
fullback. 

Q.  Crude  oil  is  of  first  importance  as  a  source  of  fuel  in  fact, 
it  closely  rivals  soft  coal. 

10.  Take  me  back  to  old  Kentucky  there  is  my  boyhood  home. 

11.  It  is  almost  dinner  time  I  smell  the  coffee. 
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12.  We  are  always  very  friendly  nevertheless,  we  are  great  rivals 
in  athletics. 

13.  Hawkeye,  the  scout,  picked  up  his  long  carbine  and  strode 
away  and  David,  the  psalm  singer,  followed  after  him. 

14.  Many  people  have  tried  our  vacuum  cleaner  therefore,  we 
know  it  will  work  well. 

15.  Harry,  look  in  this  room  I'll  look  up-stairs. 


The  Colon  (:) 

1.  The  colon  is  used  before  a  long  quotation. 
President  Wilson  in  his  address  said:  (The  address  follows  the 

colon.) 

2.  The  colon  is  ordinarily  used  after  the  salutation  in 
business  letters.  Usually,  the  comma  is  used  after  the  salu- 
tation in  a  letter  of  friendship. 

Gentlemen:  Dear  Sir:  Dear  Mother, 

3.  The  colon  precedes  a  list  or  a  summary. 

You  may  bring  the  following  supplies:  ten  pounds  of  sugar, 
fifty  poimds  of  bacon,  etc. 

The  report  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  etc. 

4.  The  colon  is  used  to  separate  two  coordinate  clauses 
when  the  second  of  the  two  explains,  defines,  or  repeats  the 

first. 

Edward  is  a  good  student:  he  was  second  in  his  class. 

Practice.  —  Insert  the  necessary  colons  in  the  following 
exercises.     In  each  case  give  the  rule. 

I.  The  Registrar, 

University  of  Ohio, 
Columbus,  O. 
Dear  Sir 
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2.  Bring  from  the  library  the  following  books 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
David  Copperfield, 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
Silas  Marner,  and 
Vanity  Fair. 

3.  Yoiir  committee  begs  leave  to  submit  this  report 

a.   Ten  families  are  without  adequate  clothing. 
h.    Nine  families  are  without  fuel. 

4.  President  Lincoln  closed  his  Second  Inaugural  Address  with 
these  immortal  words  "With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

5.  We  have  brought  with  us  all  the  supplies  we  need  sugar, 
bacon,  eggs,  butter,  flour,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  canned  fruit. 

6.  Emily  has  improved  rapidly  in  her  English  work  her  last 
theme  was  marked  Excellent. 

7.  The  Outlook, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen 

8.  Jane  has  done  well  in  high  school  she  has  made  an  average 
of  ninety  for  the  year. 

9.  In  1920  the  cost  of  living  was  high  sugar  was  thirty  cents 
a  pound,  shoes  were  fifteen  dollars  a  pair,  and  rents  were  exorbitant. 

10.   Carl  is  becoming  a  humorist  he  told  an  original  joke  yester- 
day. 

The  Question  Mark  (?) 

I.  The  question  mark  is  used  at  the  close  of  an  interrog- 
ative sentence.     In  rhetorical  questions,  the  question  mark 
is  used.    The  second  example  below  is  a  rhetorical  question. 
How  old  are  you? 
"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?" 
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2.  The  question  mark  is  used  after  each  member  of  a 
series  of  short,  closely  related  questions. 

On  what  body  of  water  is  Duluth?    Milwaukee?    Cleveland? 
Toledo? 

3.  The  question  mark  in  parentheses  is  sometimes  used 
to  indicate  doubt  or  an  imestablished  statement. 

Shakespeare  was  bom  April  23  (?),  1564. 

Practice.  —  Use  the  question  mark  correctly  in  the  exer- 
cises that  follow.    State  your  reason  in  each  case. 

1.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world 

2.  What  city  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  of  Alabama  of 
Oregon  of  Idaho 

3.  How  much  does  sugar  cost  flour  coffee 

4.  Where  are  you  going  this  summer 

5.  The  wanderer  went  next  to  St.  Louis  (some  question  about 
this),  and  from  there  to  Kansas  City. 

6.  The  first  white  child  bom  in  this  coimty  was  christened  in 
1 82 1  (date  not  fully  established)  in  a  little  log  church  in  the  woods. 

7.  You  think  I  am  joking 

8.  Wlio  would  surrender  liberty  for  slavery,  freedom  for  chains 

9.  Are  you  ready    Then  go! 
10.   How  are  you  to-day 

The  Exclamation  Point  ( ! ) 

I.   The  exclamation  point  is  placed  after  words,  phrases, 
clauses,  and  whole  sentences  that  express  strong  emotion. 
Alas!     In  prison!    When  I  am  old!     You  have  made  a  mess  of  it! 

Practice.  —  Insert  in  the  following  exercises  the  necessary 
exclamation  points.    Explain  the  use  of  each. 

1.  Play  ball 

2.  "Dead"  he  moaned,  "dead" 

3.  Oh  for  the  wings  of  a  dove 

4.  How  dare  you  take  my  flowers 
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5.  Oh  that  hurt 

6.  Come,  you  are  not  angry 

7.  Where  shall  we  go  where  shall  we  go 

8.  You  coward  would  you  strike  an  innocent  child 

9.  God's  in  his  heaven  — 

All's  right  with  the  world 
10.   Ten  dollars    It  isn't  worth  five 

The  Dash  ( — ) 

1.  The  dash  is  used  to  mark  a  sudden  change  of  thought. 
I  shall  be  there  at  two  o'clock  —  no,  I  cannot,  I  have  an  engage- 
ment at  that  hour. 

2.  The  dash  is  sometimes  used  to  set  off  parenthetical 
matter. 

I  wrote  to  Tom  —  a  fine  boy  is  Tom  —  who  is  spending  his  va- 
cation at  Lake  Chetek. 

Practice.  —  In  the  exercises  below  use  the  dash  where  it 
is  required.     Explain  the  use  of  each  of  the  dashes. 

1.  We  were  to  report  here  at  8  o'clock  sharp  or  was  it  eight- 
fifteen? 

2.  March  came  in  like  a  lamb  March  has  that  habit  and  went 
out  like  a  lion. 

3.  He  is  punctual,   courteous,  efficient,  well-liked  no,  I  can't 
believe  that  he  is  dishonest. 

4.  Your  obliging  young  friend  what  is  his  name  is  coming  to 
see  us  to-morrow. 

5.  You  are  invited  to  take  dinner  with  us  don't  you  decline  the 
invitation  this  evening. 

The  Apostrophe  (') 

I.  The  apostrophe  denotes  the  omission   of  a  letter,   or 
of  letters,  in  a  word. 

we're,     can't,     don't. 
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2.  The  apostrophe  indicates  possession.  The  personal 
pronoun  does  not  require  the  apostrophe  to  indicate  posses- 
sion.    "The  book  is  herSf"  is  correct. 

Ann's  book  (singular).  Boys*  caps  (plural). 

For  further  discussion  of  the  uses  of  the  apostrophe  to 
indicate  possession,  see  Chapter  III,  Part  II. 

3.  The  apostrophe  helps  to  indicate  the  plurals  of  letters, 
figures,  etc. 

Please  dot  the  i*s  and  cross  the  t's;    5's;    $'s. 

Practice.  —  Use  the  apostrophe  correctly  in  the  follow- 
ing exercises.    State  yoiu:  reason  in  each  case. 

1.  Write  correctly  the  contracted  forms  of  the  following: 

do  not,  I  am,  you  are,  they  are,  there  is,  it  is,  can  not, 
shall  not,  have  not,  would  not,  you  have,  we  have. 

2.  Write  correctly  the  commonly  used  abbreviations  of  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

building,  secretary,  headquarters,  respectfully. 

3.  Write  correctly  the  plural  form  of  each  of  the  following: 

i,  p,  q.  X,  y,  $,  7,  9,  z. 

4.  Write  the  following  singular  nouns  in  a  neat  column,  and 
then,  opposite  each,  write  the  correct  singular  possessive  form: 

scrapbook,  lady,  baby,  turkey,  money,  potato,  tourist, 
tomato,  radio,  folio,  magneto,  ox,  locus,  memorandum, 
radius,  Charles,  Jones,  Agnes,  penny,  lily,  mouse,  woman, 
Robbins,  witch,  Pross,  Cass,  Scran  ton,  France. 

5.  Write  in  a  neat  column  the  plural  forms  of  the  words 
found  in  Exercise  4;  then,  opposite  each  plural,  write  the  correct 
plural  possessive  form. 

6.  Use  each  singular  possessive  form  (see  Exercise  4)  correctly 
in  a  sentence. 

7.  Use  each  plural  possessive  form  (see  Exercise  5)  correctly 
in  a  sentence. 
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8.  Inspect  your  last  two  written  themes  to  find  out  how  many 
errors  you  have  made  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  to  indicate 
possession. 

9.  Apply  the  same  test  to  two  of  a  classmate's  themes. 

10.  Apply  the  same  test  to  a  news  article  clipped  from  some 
daily  newspaper,  or  to  a  full-page  advertisement. 

11.  Do  not  forget  to  cancel  the  2S  and  the  6s  in  your  problem. 

12.  The  womens  party  was  a  great  success. 

13.  The  girls  dresses  were  simple  and  appropriate. 

14.  Older  mens  advice  is  sometimes  sound. 

15.  Its  no  use  to  try;  I  shall  never  find  its  equal. 

16.  The  childs  picture  was  well  done. 

17.  The  childrens  winter  clothes  were  carefully  packed  away. 

18.  The  boys  tools  were  scattered  about  the  shop. 

19.  Dickens  novels  are  not  widely  read  at  the  present  time. 

20.  He  cant  understand  a  simple  explanation. 

21.  We  dont  know  them. 

22.  The  neighbors  lawn  is  not  large  enough. 

23.  We  have  read  nearly  all  of  Keats  poems. 

24.  This  account  doesnt  agree  with  theirs. 

25.  This  sheeps  wool  is  very  fine. 

26.  Deers  horns  were  scattered  through  the  forest. 

27.  We  have  invited  the  Rosses  children. 

28.  The  scissors  (one  pair)  cutting  edges  are  dull. 

29.  The  scissors  (more  than  one  pair)  cutting  edges  are  dull. 

30.  Mr.  Hirons  school  is  a  flourishing  one. 


Parentheses  (  ) 

I.  Parentheses  are  used  to  set  off  matter  that  has  no 
grammatical  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Washington  Irving  (i 783-1 859)  wrote  The  Sketch  Book,  The 
Alhmnbra,  Bracehridge  Hall,  and  other  literary  works. 

I  bought  a  new  bicycle  (I  want  you  to  see  it  when  you  are  in 
town)  last  week.      (Similar  to  Rule  2  for  the  use  of  the  dash.) 
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2.  Appositive  elements  are  sometimes  set  off  by  paren- 
theses..   (Compare  Rule  5  for  the  use  of  the  comma.) 

Practice.  —  Use  parentheses  correctly  in  the  following 
sentences.     State  your  reason  in  each  case. 

1.  William  Shakespeare  1 564-1 61 6  wrote  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew. 

2.  The  increase  in  freight  rates  forty  per  cent  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  seems  to  have  paralyzed  business. 

3.  If  Lintz  wins  he  is  likely  to  win  the  school  will  celebrate  the 
victory. 

4.  Three  of  us  Dorothy,  Clarice,  and  I  are  planning  to  go  to 
Chippewa  Falls  next  Saturday. 

5.  Borneo  the  "wild-man"  of  the  circus  is  usually  from  Borneo 
is  an  island  of  the  East  Indies. 

HjTphen  (-) 

1 .  The  hyphen  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  compound 
word. 

son-in-law  President-elect 

2.  The  hyphen  is  used  to  mark  the  division  of  a  word  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable.  Therefore,  words  of  only  one  sylla- 
ble should  not  be  divided. 

Incorrect:  disr-espect,  fat-her. 
Correct:     dis-respect,  fath-er. 

Practice.  —  Use  the  hyphen  correctly  in  the  following 
exercises.     State  your  reason  in  each  case. 

1.  There  was  a  head  on  collision. 

2.  My  intention  is  to  buy  a  six  cylinder  car. 

3.  Please  give  me  two  five  dollar  bills. 

4.  President  Wilson  believed  in  an  eight  hour  day. 

5.  This  is  a  forty  horse  power  motor. 

6.  Turn  to  page  forty  three. 

7.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  a  gray  bearded  old  man. 
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8.  My  mother  bought  a  copper  lined  kettle. 

9.  I  want  blue  lined  not  red  lined  paper. 

10.  Morris  won  the  100  yard  dash. 

11.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  buy  tailor  made  clothes? 

12.  Thin  skinned  oranges  are  not  always  easily  found. 

13.  The  long  lost  soldier  has  returned. 

14.  He  shoots  with  a  single  barreled  shotgun. 

15.  He  still  clung  to  the  steering  wheel. 

16.  Clark  is  first  rate  at  line  bucking. 

17.  Lincoln  was  known  as  The  Rail  splitter. 

18.  Prepare  a  list  of  fifteen  other  compound  words. 

19.  Use  correctly  in  a  sentence  each  of  the  words  of  the  list 
prepared  in  the  preceding  exercise. 

20.  Divide  each  of  the  following  words  as  it  may  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  a  line.  (The  division  shoiild  come  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable.  A  word  should  not  be  divided  so  that  only  one  letter  is 
left  in  the  line;   e.g.,  e-nough.) 

separating  publishers  dialogue 

manuscript  fashion  introductory 

stopping  semicolon  magazine 

helping  important  location 

mother  uniform  brilliant 

father  understood  stationery 

paragraphs  basements  particular 

composition  historical  Wednesday 

21.  Divide  twenty  additional  words  as  they  may  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  a  line. 

Quotation  Marks  ("  ") 

I.    Double  quotation  marks  ("  ")  are  used  to  set  off  a 
direct  quotation;  that  is,  the  exact  words  used  by  the  per- 
son quoted.     In  case  the  quotation  is  indirect,  quotation 
marks  are  not  used. 
Indirect  Quotation:  Harold  said  that  he  was  going  on  his  vacation 

soon. 
Direct  Quotation:      Harold  said,  "  I  am  going  on  my  vacation  soon." 
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2.  When  a  quotation  is  interrupted  by  words  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  quotation,  each  part  of  the  quotation  should 
be  enclosed  within  double  quotation  marks. 

"I  am  going  on  my  vacation,"  said  Harold,  "as  soon  as  school 
has  dosed." 

Note  that  the  expression  said  Harold  is  set  off  by  commas. 
Short  quotations  are  preceded  by  the  comma;   long  quo- 
tations, by  the  colon. 

3.  When  two  or  more  paragraphs  are  quoted,  double  quo- 
tation marks  are  placed  before  the  first  word  of  each  para- 
graph, and  after  the  last  word  of  the  last  paragraph. 

4.  Double  quotation  marks  are  sometimes  used  to  set 
off  the  title  of  a  book,  and  expressions  to  which  the  writer 
desires  to  call  special  attention. 

Last  semester,  I  read  "Ivanhoe,"  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
What  does  "camouflage"  mean? 

In  printing,  for  the  purpose  last  mentioned,  italics  instead  of 
quotation  marks  are  frequently  used. 

5.  Single  quotation  marks  ('  *)  are  used  to  set  off  a  quota- 
tion within  a  quotation. 

When  it  came  his  time  to  speak,  Will  went  quickly  forward  and 
began:  "My  opponent  has  just  said,  'We  of  the  affirmative  do  not 
favor  universal  military  service' ;  and  yet  he  would  have  all  of  the 
young  men  of  this  country  serve  nine  months  in  the  army." 

Practice.  —  Use  quotation  marks  correctly  in'  the  exer- 
cises below.  Be  prepared  to  explain  in  each  case  why  you 
have  used  quotation  marks.  In  case  single  quotation  marks 
are  used,  explain  why. 

1.  The  guide  shouted,  I  can't  hear  you. 

2.  I  suppose  we  are  in  for  it  now,  whispered  Ned. 

3.  Are  you  sure  that  she  is  ready?  demanded  the  driver. 
(Should  the  preceding  question  mark  be  included  within  the 
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quotation  marks?     Watch  this  point  in  this  and  in  succeeding 
sentences.) 

4.  Did  the  boy  reply,  I  am  sure  that  she  is  ready? 

5.  Wh}'-,  asked  Mr.  Slagle,  should  I  not  remain? 

6.  It  is  not  allowable  to  say  bunch  of  fellows. 

7.  Duncan  asked  in  a  low  voice,  Did  you  hear  that  man  say, 
I  am  a  Bolshevist? 

8.  Come  in,  said  the  host,  and  stay  a  few  minutes. 

9.  Have  you  read  Henry  Esmond?  the  teacher  asked. 

10.  What  does  beatific  mean? 

11.  Get  out  of  here!  shouted  the  angry  farmer;  I  don't  want 
you  around! 

12.  Three  prominent  men  were  talking  the  other  day.  It  was 
rather  pessimistic  talk.  ..  Said  one:  What's  happening,  anyway? 
It  seems  that  everybody  is  pleasure-mad.  The  whole  town  is  spend- 
ing most  of  its  leisure  in  picture  shows.  And  such  shows !  Cheap, 
tawdry,  sensational  things,  extravagantly  advertised,  and  always 
dragging  in  some  silly  love  story. 

I  know  there  are  some  excellent  films,  but  they  are  few.  I 
thought  I  had  discovered  one  the  other  day,  and  paid  my  forty  cents 
admission  to  see.  It  was  the  film  version  of  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  fiction  yet  produced  in  America.  And  what  did  I  see?  A  shal- 
low, distorted  thing  that  was  worse  than  disappointing  —  it  made 
one  indignant  that  the  author  could  not  be  alive  to  protect  his  work. 

It's  not  only  that  people  are  movie-crazy,  said  another  of  the 
group.  They  are  money-crazy,  too.  Success  in  life,  it  seems,  is  the 
acquisition  of  money.  When  we  urge  our  pupils  to  go  to  high  school, 
we  find  our  best  argument  is  not  that  high  school  will  help  to  bring 
them  to  a  larger  enjoyment  of  the  best  things  in  life,  to  the  satis- 
factions of  culture  and  scholarship  —  no,  our  argument  is  that 
high  school  will  help  them  to  earn  more  money. 

Review   Capitalization  and  Punctuation  Exercises 

Supply  the  missing  punctuation  and  capitalization  in  the 
following  exercises.  In  each  case,  be  prepared  to  give  your 
reason  for  using  the  punctuation  or  the  capitalization 
employed. 
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1.  I  asked  whether  he  thought  it  would  turn  colder 

2.  What  a  fine  man  he  is 

3.  Very  well  when  will  he  be  here 

4.  Pshaw  you  do  not  mean  it 

5.  The  machine  was  Brewster  green  in  color  was  rather  old  and 
had  no  license  tag. 

6.  For  a  reason  that  has  no  basis  in  the  correct  use  of  the  word 
general  when  joined  to  the  word  postmaster  it  is  the  custom  in 
Washington  to  call  the  postmaster  general  by  the  title  of  general 
hello  general  said  one  of  Hays  intimates  to  him  an  hour  after  he 
had  been  sworn  in  what  do  you  mean  by  general  he  asked  o 
its  a  custom  said  his  friend     I  don't  like  it  replied  Hays 

7.  The  army  provides  free  food  clothing  education  and  me4ical 
care 

8.  It  was  an  expensive  tiresome  useless  journey 

9.  White  Allen  Smith  and  Company 

10.  Smollett  second  baseman  then  came  to  bat 

1 1 .  Once  with  the  aid  of  the  ships  captain  Miss  Mary  Melrose 
set  the  angle  at  which  a  big  trans  Atlantic  boat  went  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  she  considers  that  one  of  the  occasions  when 
her  practical  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  put  to  a  true  test 
Miss  Melrose  who  has  been  supervising  the  south  west  district 
since  last  September  came  from  Illinois  she  has  two  degrees  and 
has  taught  various  grades  and  schools  in  half  a  dozen  states  but 
to  teach  and  to  be  interested  in  educational  affairs  comes  naturally 
to  her  she  is  of  a  family  of  teachers 

12.  Mary  Jane  was  bom  at  Winchester  Indiana  on  February  2 
1912 

13.  The  letter  was  mailed  in  Chicago  Illinois  on  March  22  1921 
at  3  o  clock 

14.  It  is  understood  of  course  that  you  are  to  come  with 
him 

15.  Its  snowing  but  lets  go  any  way 

16.  Well  I  for  one  think  you  made  a  mistake 

17.  Education  in  the  public  schools  should  not  be  a  levelling 
process  said  Dr.  Bertha  M.  Luckey  examiner  in  the  psychological 
clinic  in  a  talk  to  the  superintendents  staff  in  February  our  public 
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school  system  in  its  beginning  she  continued  was  built  around  the 
idea  that  most  children  are  alike  and  what  is  good  for  one  is  good 
for  another  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  average  child 

1 8.  BeHeving  that  he  might  be  seriously  sick  we  sent  for  a 
physician 

19.  Minneapolis  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  is  a 
great  flourmill  center. 

20.  Mr.  R.  W.  HeimHck  dean  of  the  Cleveland  normal  school 
from  September  19 14  to  December  19 18  resigned  from  the  super- 
intendency  of  schools  in  Fort  Wayne  Indiana  in  January  he  had 
held  this  position  since  leaving  Cleveland  he  is  now  associated 
with  the  Community  Service  of  the  russell  sage  foundation  tem- 
porarily his  headquarters  are  in  Logansport  Indiana  but  his  perma- 
nent appointment  will  probably  take  him  to  Chicago  Pittsburgh 
or  San  Francisco 

21.  At  Lafayette  Ind  where  Purdue  university  is  located  is 
found  the  wabash  river 

22.  If  you  are  willing  to  help  me  I  shall  be  very  glad 

23.  In  the  second  place  no  one  desires  to  hear  him  speak 

24.  It  is  late  the  moon  has  set 

25.  He  has  worked  hard  consequently  he  should  succeed 

26.  Its  mine  you  cant  have  it 

27.  Benjamin  Franklin  1 706-1 790  was  a  versatile  American 

28.  More  than  two  hundred  members  of  english  classes  of  the 
night  schools  in  the  broadway  district  were  taken  through  the 
broadway  office  of  the  union  trust  company  early  in  February 
bank  officials  conducted  the  tour  showed  the  guests  the  entire 
office  explained  safety  deposit  boxes  safes  and  other  items  of  general 
interest  as  well  as  a  savings  account  and  the  intricacies  of  a  check- 
ing account  the  foreign  bom  folk  show  a  grasp  of  business  -and 
of  banking  that  would  put  to  shame  the  average  native  born  Ameri- 
can said  a  bank  official  commenting  on  the  visit  more  than  that 
we  dare  say  that  they  are  much  better  savers  than  the  average 
native  born  american  they  show  a  greater  desire  to  know  how  a 
thing  is  done  and  the  method  employed  than  many  of  us  americans 
of  native  birth 
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29.  Hordes  of  Chinese  millions  it  is  estimated  have  starved  in 
recent  years 

;^o.  She  was  very  fond  of  repeating  a  well  known  maxim  namely 
dont  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched 

31.  Come  here  Mr  what  is  your  name? 

32.  Songs  and  Calls  of  Familiar  Birds  is  the  subject  of  the 
McBride  lecture  to  be  given  march  15  by  Mr.  Louis  A.  Fuertes 
at  the  amasa  stone  memorial  chapel  of  western  reserve  university 
Mr.  Fuertes  a  well  known  painter  of  birds  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  bird  book  illustrating  former  senator  Beveridge  of  Indiana  will 
talk  on  John  Marshall  and  the  Constitution  on  march  26  at  the 
same  place  these  are  free  lectures 

33.  this  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
sails  the  unshadowed  main,  — 

the  venturous  bark  that  flings 

on  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 

in  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

and  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  stm  their  streaming  hair 

34.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  declaration  of  independence 

35.  I  am  taking  english  french  and  history  this  term 

36.  The  officer  shouted  attention  company 

37.  Have  you  read  the  old  curiosity  shop 

38.  I  addressed  the  letter  to  Atlanta  Ga 

39.  Elizabeth  are  you  ready 

40.  Our  work  being  done  we  went  to  a  movie 

41.  I  think  that  the  roads  are  muddy  but  we  shall  make  the  trip 

42.  You  are  tall  and  she  is  short 

43.  The  white  haired  man  who  came  to  our  house  to  plow  the 
garden  is  too  old  to  work  hard 

44.  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  orator,  was  a  very  able  man  but 
he  did  not  become  president  of  the  united  states 

45.  Please  send  by  express  i  straight  side  non  skid  33  x  4  hercules 
casing  i  gray  33x4  tube  and  i  hydrometer  best  quality 

46.  He  is  public  spirited  he  gave  his  home  city  land  for  a  park 

47.  As  I  was  saying  she  borrowed  my  book  and  but  why  talk 
about  it 
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48.  What  a  beautiful  day 

49.  Almost  everybody  was  present  by  the  way  your  sisters  were 
there  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act 

50.  Shouldnt  (should  not),  its  (it  is),  its  (pronoun),  were  (we 
are),  youre  (you  are),  dont  (do  not). 

51.  The  Rosses  children  are  very  well  trained 

52.  Read  Bums  poem  Tarn  O'Shanter 

53.  The  churchs  steeple  was  blown  off 

54.  Aide  de  camp,  commander  in  chief,  sleigh  bell,  mother  in 
law,  nose  glasses,  blindman's  buff,  whip  poor  will,  gas  burner,  weath- 
er beaten,  old  fashioned,  self  centered,  Hght  headed. 

55.  Well  repHed  Clarence  I  have  read  the  lady  of  the  lake 

56.  I  remember  distinctly  said  the  old  man  that  my  father  often 
said  to  me  honesty  is  the  best  policy 


USEFUL  SPELLING  RULES 

A  few  spelling  rules  are  helpful.  The  most  useful  ones 
follow : 

Rule  I.  —  Final  silent  e  usually  is  dropped  before  a  suflfix 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 

rise  ris  en  ris  ing 

believe  believ  ed  believ  able 

shave  shav  er  shav  ing 

judge  judg  ing  judg  ed 

Exceptions  to  Rule  I. 

1.  Words  ending  in  ge  or  ce  retain  the  final  e  before  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a  or  o,  in  order  that  the  soft  sound  of 
the  g  or  the  c  may  be  preserved.  G  and  c  are  hard  before  a 
and  o. 

service  courage  marriage 

service  able  courage  ous  marriage  able 

2.  Words  ending  in  ie,  on  adding  ing  change  the  i  to  y 
and  drop  the  e.    This  is  done  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  i. 

Note:  Although  final  silent  e  is  dropped  in  the  words  below, 
these  words  are  exceptions  to  Rule  I  to  the  extent  that  the  i  pre- 
ceding the  final  e  is  changed  to  y  when  the  suf!ix  ing  is  added. 

die  dy  ing 

lie  ly  ing 

tie  ty  ing 

3.  The  following  words  are  also  exceptions  to  Rule  I: 

agreeable  mileage  swingeing 

dyeing  singeing  tingeing 

hoeing  shoeing 

Practice.  —  In  each  of  the  following  exercises  correctly 
spell  the  word  with  the  suffixes  in  parentheses  added.  Be 
prepared  in  each  case  to  give  your  reason  for  spelling  the 
word  as  you  have  spelled  it. 
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procure  (ing,  ed) 
note  (ing,  ed) 
shave  (ing,  ed) 
rescue  (ing,  ed) 
dye  (ing,  ed) 
save  (ing,  ed) 
notice  (able) 
fascinate  (ing,  ed) 


describe  (ing,  ed) 
postpone  (ing,  ed) 
charge  (ing,  ed,  able) 
outrage  (ing,  ed,  ous) 
unite  (ing,  ed) 
untie  (ing,  ed) 
vie  (ing,  ed) 
lie  (ing,  ed) 


service  (able) 
advantage  (ous) 
lose  (ing) 
strike  (ing) 
urge  (ing,  ed) 
singe  (ing,  ed) 
swinge  (ing,  ed) 
agree  (able,  ed) 


Rule  II.  —  Final  silent  e  usually  is  retained  before  a  suflSix 
beginning  with  a  consonant. 

revenge  revenge  ful 


love 
arrange 
complete 
rue 


love  ly 
arrange  ment 
complete  ness 
rue  fully 


Exceptions  to  Rule  II. 

1 .  Final  silent  e  preceded  by  a  vowel  is  sometimes  dropped 
when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant  follows. 

argue  argu  ment 

due  du  ly 

true  tru  ly 

2.  Judgment  is  another  common  exception  to  Rule  II. 
Explain. 

Practice.  —  In  each  of  the  following  exercises  correctly 
spell  the  word  with  the  suffixes  in  parenth"eses  added.  In 
each  case  justify  your  spelling  of  the  word. 


lone  (some) 
extreme  (ly) 
definite  (ly) 
safe  (ly) 
entire  (ly) 
true  (ly) 
defense  (less) 


immediate  (ly) 
derange  (ment) 
opaque  (ness) 
sincere  (ly) 
concise  (ness) 
awe  (ful) 
same  (ness) 


proportionate  (ly) 
lame  (ness,  ly) 
argue  (ment,  ed) 
pure  (ly) 
rare  (ly) 
base  (ness) 
judge  (ment) 
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Rule  in.  —  Words  of  one  syllable  that  end  with  a  single 
consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final  con- 
sonant on  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

plot  plot  t  er 

dig  dig  g  ing 

rob  rob  b  er 

stem  stem  m  ing 

Note  that  a  double  consonant  usually  is  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel,  whereas  a  single  consonant  usually  is  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel: 

hopping  hoping 

hatter  hating 

mopped  moped 

robbing  robing 

tubbed  tubing 

Practice.  —  In  each  of  the  following  exercises,  correctly 
spell  the  word  with  the  suffixes  in  parentheses  added.  Ex- 
plain each  spelling.  When  in  doubt  about  the  spelling  of 
a  word,  consult  a  dictionary. 

fit  (ed,  ing)  get  (ing)  run  (er,  ing) 

jot  (ed,  ing)  hit  (er,  ing)  nut  (ing) 

pot  (er,  ed,  ing)  job  (er,  ing)  sham  (ed,  ing) 

sit  (er,  ing)  jet  (ed,  ing)  slop  (ed,  ing) 

bat  (er,  ed,  ing)  map  (ed,  ing)  wrap  (ed.  ing) 

chat  (er,  ed,  ing)  pad  (ed,  ing)  jam  (ed,  ing) 

stop  (er,  ed,  ing)  pit  (ed,  ing)  ram  (ed,  ing) 

Rule  IV.  —  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  that  end  in  a 
single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final 
consonant  on  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  provided 
the  word  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  In  case  the  last 
syllable  is  unaccented,  the  final  consonant  usually  is  not 
doubled. 
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ab  hor' 

abhor  r  ence 

com  pel' 

compel  1  ed 

trans  fer' 

transfer  r  ed 

tra'  vel 

travel  er 

sum'  mon 

summon  ed 

Exceptions  to  Rule  IV.  —  The  following  are  also  correct: 

kidnapper  kidnapping  kidnapped 

traveller  travelling  travelled 

Practice.  —  In  each  of  the  following  exercises,  spell  cor- 
rectly the  word  with  the  siiffixes  in  parentheses  added.  Ex- 
plain the  spelling  in  each  case.  When  in  doubt  about  the 
spelling  of  a  word,  consult  a  dictionary. 

occur  (ed,  ing)  concur  (ent,  ing,  ed)  remit  (ance,  ing) 

acquit  (ed,  ing)  redden  (ed,  ing)  benefit  (ed,  ing) 

begin  (er,  ing)  offer  (ed,  ing)  develop  (er,  ed,  ing) 

regret  (ed,  ing)  suffer  (er,  ing)  impanel  (ed,  ing) 

repel  (ing,  ent,  ed)        sadden  (ed,  ing)  merit  (ed,  ing) 

infer  (ed,  ing)  summon  (ed,  ing)  travel  (er,  ing,  ed) 

equal  (ed,  ing)  permit  (ed,  ing)  instil  (ed,  ing) 

Rvile  V.  —  After  the  letter  c,  the  e  of  the  diphthong  ez,  ic 
comes  first  if  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  is  e.  After  other  let- 
ters, the  i  usually  comes  first  if  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  is  e. 

receive  deceive  conceit 

brief  relieve  chief 

Exceptions  to  Rule  V. 

weird  seize 

Practice.  —  Explain  why  the  spelling  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  is  correct: 

wield  siege  shield  conceive 

grieve  relieve  ceiling  believe 

receipt  fierce  niece  yield 

conceit  thief  pierce  field 

weird  seize  perceive  piece 
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Rule  VI.  —  The  final  letter  of  a  word  usually  is  retained 
when  a  suffix  beginning  with  the  same  letter  is  added.  The 
final  letter  of  a  prefix  is  also  usually  retained  when  a  root  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter  is  added. 

joyful  ly  plain  ness  ski  ing 

mis  spell  im  natural  ir  responsible 

Practice.  —  Correctly  spell  the  following  words  with  the 
prefixes  or  the  suffixes  added.     Explain  each  spelling. 

cruel  (ly)  accidental  (ly)  satisfy  (dis)  chronological  (ly) 

lawful  (ly)  mean  (ness)  limitable  (il)  even  (ness) 

natural  (un)  open  (ness)  mature  (im)  keen  (ness) 

religious  (ir)  formal  (ly)  measurable  (im)  occasional  (ly) 

incidental  (ly)  statement  (mis)  noble  (en)  stubborn  (ness) 

Rule  Vn.  —  Final  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  usually  be- 
comes 1  before  a  suffix. 


lonely 

loneli  ness 

busy 

busi  er 

accompany 

accompani  ment 

lazy 

lazi  ly 

reply 

repli  ed 

Exceptions.  —  In  case  the  suffix  begins  with  i,  final  y  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  consonant  does  not  change  to  i  on  adding  a  suf- 
fix. This  exception  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  doubling  oi" 
the  i. 

reply  reply  ing 

accompany  accompany  ing 

busy  busy  ing 

Practice.  —  Spell  correctly  each  of  the  following  words 
with  the  suflfixes  in  parentheses  added.  Explain  the  spelling 
in  each  case. 

marry  (ed,  ing)  pity  (ful,  ing)  easy  (er,  est) 

carry  (ed,  ing)  lovely  (ness,  er,  est)      reply  (es,  ing,  ed) 

busy  (ed,  ing,  ness)  pansy  (es)  stingy  (ness,  er,  est) 
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holy  (est,  ness)  cozy  (ly,  ness,  er,  est)  sticky  (ness,  er,  est) 

lady  (es,  ship,  like:  jolly  (ty,  er,  est,  fy)  beautify  (ing,  ed,  er) 

(See  Diet,  and  explain)  happy  (ness,  er,  est)  friendly  (ness) 

ready  (ness,  er)  speedy  (er,  est)  healthy  (er,  est) 

Rule  VIII.  —  Final  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  usually  does  not 
change  to  i  when  a  suffix  is  added. 

turkey  turkey  s 

money  money  less 

jockey  jockey  ing 

Practice.  —  Explain  the  spelling  of  each  of  the  following 
words : 

moneyed  lackeyed  displayed 

moneys  (or  monies)  lackeys  purveyor 

monkeys  whiskeys  (whiskies)  palfreys 

donkeys  obeyed  buyer 

jockeyed  conveyance  surveyor 

Note:  It  will  be  observed  that  this  rule  applies  to  the  spelling  of 
the  plural  forms  of  certain  nouns.  Other  rules  governing  the  spelling- 
of  the  plural  forms  of  nouns,  may  be  found  in  Chapter  III,  Part  II. 

Rule  IX.  —  On  becoming  part  of  a  word,  a  prefix  or  a  suffix 
ending  in  //  usually  drops  one  of  the  Vs. 

almost  (all  +  most)  resentful  (resent  +  full) 

Practice.  —  Explain  the  spelling  of  each  of  the  following 
words : 

useful,  usefulness  altogether,  all  together 

fearful,  fearfulness  although 

almost  always,  all  ways 

until  welcome 

fulfill,  fulfillment  .  shovelful,  shovel  full 

respectful,  respectfully  cupful,  cup  full 

awful,  awfulness  helpful,  helpfulness 

welfare  unhealthful,  unhealthfully 
Note:    Some  dictionaries  saxicXion  fulfil,  fulfilment,  etc. 


WORDS    FREQUENTLY    MISSPELLED 


accept 

careless 

enough 

letter 

accommodate 

canying 

equal 

loose 

accompany 

choose 

equation 

lose 

accumulate 

commg 

every 

losing 

ache 

committee 

excel 

making 

affect 

complement 

excitable 

many 

again 

compliment 

familiar 

meant 

all  right 

convenience 

February 

minute 

already 

cough 

field 

misspell 

always 

could 

finally 

much 

among 

country 

forty 

necessary 

angel 

dear 

fourth 

niece 

angle 

debater 

friend 

ninety 

answer 

describe 

garage 

occasion 

any 

destroy 

government 

occurred 

argument 

different 

grammar 

odor 

athletic 

din 

guess 

often 

barber 

dine 

half 

once 

bathe 

diner 

having 

parallel 

been 

dining 

hoarse 

parliament 

beginning 

dinner 

hoping 

parior 

believe 

disappear 

hopping 

pawn 

benefit 

disappoint 

hour 

peace 

blue 

dissatisfy 

immediately 

perform 

break 

divide 

interest 

piece 

breath 

doctor 

judgment 

plain 

breathe 

does 

just 

plane 

built 

done 

knew 

planed 

business 

don't 

know 

planned 

busy 

early 

laboratory 

precede 

buy 

easy 

laid 

prejudice 

calendar 

effect 

lead 

preparation 

can't 

eighth 

led 

prepare 
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pretty- 

seize 

their 

weather 

principal 

separate 

there 

Wednesday 

principle 

shepherd 

thorough 

weird 

privilege 

shoes 

though 

were 

proceed 

siege 

through 

where 

professor 

similar 

tired 

whether 

quiet 

similarly 

to 

which 

quite 

since 

together 

whole 

raise 

some 

too 

whose 

read 

stationary 

toward 

women 

receive 

stationery 

truly 

won't 

recommend 

stopped 

two 

would 

refer 

straight 

untie 

write 

referred 

studying 

until 

writer 

said 

sugar 

village 

writing 

says 

sure 

villain 

written 

seems 

tear 

weak 

wrote 

A  Supplementary  List 

academy 

apparatus 

bureau 

dealt 

accidentally- 

appearance 

candidate 

decide 

acquainted 

around 

carriage 

decision 

acquitted 

arrange 

chauffeur 

definite 

across 

arrived 

clothes 

descend 

addressed 

ascend 

cloths 

description 

afraid 

athlete 

coarse 

despair 

aggravate 

atmosphere 

course 

desperate 

alley 

attack 

comparative 

destroy 

allotted 

audien<^e 

compel 

deceased 

altar 

awkward 

compelled 

difference 

alter 

baring 

competent 

discipline 

amateur 

barring 

conquer 

diseased 

among 

bearing 

conqueror 

embarrassed 

amount 

beggar 

consider 

enemy 

analysis 

beneficial 

convenient 

equipped 

apart 

biscuit 

courteous 

especially 

apiece 

brilliant 

cylinder 

exaggerate 

WORDS    FREQUENTLY    MISSPELLED 
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exceed 

leaf 

peaceable 

smooth 

except 

leave 

I)erhaps 

sophomore 

exercise 

library 

perspiration 

speak 

exhaust 

lightening 

persuade 

speech 

exhibit 

lightning 

pertain 

statement 

existence 

Ukely 

picnic 

statue 

exit 

lying 

politics 

stature 

expense 

maintain 

possess 

statute 

experience 

maintenance 

possible 

steal 

explanation 

manual 

I)rairie 

steel 

fiery 

manifold 

preparation 

stretch 

fifth 

manufacturer 

probably 

strictly 

formally 

many 

profession 

succeeds 

formeriy 

marriage 

l)rofessional 

successful 

fulfil,  fulfill 

marriageable 

professor 

superintendent 

fiu-niture 

mathematics 

privilege 

surprise 

gallant 

mattress 

prove 

syllable 

governor 

meant 

pursue 

tendency 

guard 

mischievous 

ready 

treacherous 

handsome 

muscle 

recognize 

treasurer 

haul 

noticeable 

regular 

tries 

huge 

nowadays 

religion 

trouble 

humorous 

occurrence 

religious 

Tuesday 

hungry 

occurring 

restaurant 

tyrant 

hurriedly 

o'clock 

rheumatism 

tyranny 

immediate 

omit 

ridiculous 

using 

immigration 

omitted 

rough 

usuallv 

incident 

omission 

safety 

vacancy 

incidentally 

operate 

sandwich 

vengeance 

independence 

opportunity 

scream 

vigilance 

influence 

ori^nnal 

separation 

welfare 

it's 

outrageous 

shining 

whoUy 

its 

overrun 

shoulder 

wintry 

itself 

paid 

shone 

woman 

later 

partner 

shown 

women 

latter 

pastime 

shriek 

your 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS    OF    IRREGULAR    VERBS 

The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  the  present  and  past 
tenses  indicative,  and  the  present  and  past  participles: 


Pres.  Ind. 

Past  Ind. 

Pres.  Part. 

Past  Part. 

awake 

awoke 

awaking 

awaked 

begin 

began 

beginning 

begun 

bre^k 

broke 

breaking 

broken 

burst 

burst 

bursting 

burst 

bid  (request) 

bade 

bidding 

bidden 

bid  (auction) 

bid 

bidding 

bid 

choose 

chose 

choosing 

chosen 

come 

came 

coming 

come 

dive 

dived 

diving 

dived 

do              ^ 

did 

doing 

done 

drink 

drank 

drinking 

drunk 

eat 

ate 

eating 

eaten 

flow 

flowed 

flowing 

flowed 

fly 

flew 

flying 

flown 

get 

got 

getting 

got 

go 

went 

going 

gone 

hang  (on  gallows) 

hanged 

hanging 

hanged 

hang  (a  picture) 

himg 

hanging 

hung 

lay  (to  place) 

laid 

laying 

laid 

lie  (to  recline) 

lay 

lying 

lain 

lie  (to  prevaricate) 

lied 

lying 

lied 

prove 

proved 

proving 

proved 

ride 

rode 

riding 

ridden 

raise 

raised 

raising 

raised 

rise 

rose 

rising 

risen 

see 

saw 

seeing 

seen 

shake 

shook 

shaking 

shaken 

sing 

sang 
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singing 

simg 
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set 

set 

setting 

set 

sit  (in  chair) 

sat 

sitting 

sat 

speak 

spoke 

speaking 

spoken 

steal 

stole 

stealing 

stolen 

swim 

swam 

swimming 

swum 

take 

took 

taking 

taken 

write 

wrote 

writing 

written 

Note. — The  preceding  past  indicatives  and  past  participles  are 
usually  accepted  as  the  preferable  forms,  although,  in  the  case  of  a  few 
of  these  verbs,  other  forms  are  recognized.  (Consult  an  unabridged 
dictionary.) 


SHALL  AND    WILL  — SHOULD  AND   WOULD 

Special  Uses.  —  In  addition  to  the  uses  of  shall  and  will  and  should 
and  would  explained  in  Lesson  39,  Part  II,  the  following  special  uses 
of  these  words  may  be  noted: 

1.  Shall  is  used  in  the  third  person  to  express  prophecy;   as, 

It  shall  come  to  pass  that,  etc, 

2.  Will  is  used  in  the  second  and  the  third  person  to  express  a 
polite  command;  as, 

You  will  please  report  at  four  o'clock. 

3.  Should  is  used  to  express  an  obligation,  or  a  duty;    as, 

Children  should  honor  their  parents. 

4.  Would  is  used  to  express  an  action  or  a  condition  that  is  customary 
or  habitual;    as. 

When  he  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  he  would  get  up  almost  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock. 

5.  Would  is  used  to  express  a  wish;    as, 

I  would  that  they  were  here. 

In  Direct  Questions.  —  In  direct  questions,  the  auxiliary  {shall,  will, 
should,  would)  to  be  used  depends  on  the  answer;   as, 

1.  (Question)  Shall  you  come  to  my  party?     (futurity) 
(Answer)  I  shall  come. 

2.  (Question)  Will  you  agree  to  my  terms?     (promise) 
(Answer)  I  will. 

3.  (Question)  Shoidd  you  go  if  invited?     (futurity) 
(Answer)  I  should  go. 

4.  (Question)  Would  you  fight  for  your  country?     (determination) 
(Answer)  I  would. 

In  Indirect  Questions  and  Statements.  —  Shall  and  will  and  should 
and  would  when  used  in  an  indirect  question  or  statement,  should 
agree  with  the  form  required  in  the  corresponding  direct  question  or 
statement;   as,  ^ 

I.    (Indirect)  James  asked  whether  he  should  be  excused  to  catch 
the  afternoon  train. 

(Direct)  James  asked,  ''Shall  I  be  excused  to  catch  the  after- 
noon train?" 
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2.   (Indirect)  She  says  that  she  shall  be  more  careful  of  her  h.nltli 
(Direct)  She  says,  "I  shall  be  more  careful  of  my  health.' 

Should  in  Conditional  and  Concessive  Clauses.  —  In  conditional 
and  concessive  clauses,  should  is  found  in  all  three  persons;   as, 

(First  Person)  —  If  I  (we)  should  do  that  (the  condition),  I  should 

suffer  for  it. 
(Second  Person)  —  Although  you  should  go  away  (the  concession), 

you  will  suffer  for  what  you  have  done. 
(Third  Person)  —  If  he  (they)  should  do  that  (the  condition),  she 

would  suffer  for  it. 
Practice.  — 

1.  Write  four  sentences  illustrating  the  special  uses  of  shall  and 
wfll;   six  illustrating  the  special  uses  of  should  and  would. 

2.  Write  four  sentences  illustrating  the  uses  of  shall  and  vfill  in 
direct  questions;  four  illustrating  the  uses  of  should  and  would 
in  direct  questions. 

3.  In  the  same  number  of  sentences  for  each,  illustrate  the  uses  of 
shall,  will  and  should,  would  in  indirect  questions  and  statements, 

4.  Write  six  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  should  in  conditional 
and  concessive  clauses. 


PREDICATE  SUBSTANTIVES  —  PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES 

Predicate  Substantives.  —  A  substantive  (noun  or  pronoun)  used  to 
complement  (complete)  a  finite  form  of  a  copulative  verb,  is  called  a 
predicate  noun  or  a  predicate  pronoun.  The  verb  he  when  used  merely 
to  connect  its  subject  with  its  predicate  complement,  is  called  a  copula, 
or  a  copulative  verb.  The  verbs  smell,  feel,  look,  sound,  taste,  grow, 
seem,  etc.,  sometimes  are  used  as  copulative  verbs. 

Note  the  following  illustrations  of  the  copulative  verb,  and  of  the 
predicate  noun  and  the  predicate  pronoun.  The  copulative  verbs  are 
in  italics;    the  predicate  substantives,  in  black  italics:  • 

That  is  she. 
He  is  William. 
It  seems  he, 

A  predicate  substantive  is  always  in  the  nominative  case.  Note 
again  the  preceding  illustrative  sentences.  In  what  case  is  she  of  the 
first  sentence?  William  of  the  second  sentence?  He  of  the  third  sen- 
tence? 

Predicate  Adjectives.  —  A  predicate  adjective  complements  a  copu- 
lative verb;    as, 

She  seems  sad. 
John  looks  had. 
These  apples  are  excellent. 

An  adverb  should  not  be  used  in  place  of  a  predicate  adjective. 
(Incorrect)  I  feel  hadly  this  morning,  for  I  had  the  headache  all 

night. 
(Correct)  I  feel  had  this  morning,  for  I  had  the  headache  all  night. 
(Incorrect)  The  wheat  graded  poorly. 
(Correct)  The  wheat  graded  poor. 

Practice.  — 

1.  Uncle  Charles  was  delighted  to  learn  that  it  was  (he, 

him)  who  had  won  the  honor. 

2.  If  we  were (them,  they),  what  could  we  do? 

3.  Where  should  you  stay,  if  you  were (she,  her)? 

4.  It  is (him,  he). 
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5.  Aunt  Matilda  believed  all  the  time  that  it  was (they, 

them). 

6.  It  seems  (her,  she). 

7.  The  meat  cuts (toughly,  tough). 

8.  Do  you  feel (badly,  bad)  to-day? 

9.  The  rose  smells (sweeter,  more  sweetly)  than  it  did. 

10.  When  a  boy  is  homesick,  usually  he  looks (sadly,  sad). 

11.  The  bell  sounds  (too  loud,  too  loudly);    please  stop 

ringing  it. 

12.  The  milk  tastes (sour,  sourly). 

13.  Poplars  grow  (brash,  brashly). 

14.  Our  school  ranks (high,  highly). 


SUBJECTS    OF    INFINITIVES  —  COMPLEMENTS    OF    TO    BE 

Subjects  of  Infinitives.  —  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  should  be  in 
the  objective  case;    as, 

They  took  him  to  be  a  lawyer. 

We  wanted  her  to  go  to  college. 

The  teacher  asked  Mary  and  him  to  enter  the  contest. 

Complements  of  To  Be.  —  When  the  infinitive  to  he  has  a  subject, 
its  noun  or  pronoun  complement  should  be  in  the  objective  case;    as. 
Father  expected  the  culprit  to  be  him. 

In  the  preceding  sentence,  culprit  is  the  subject  of  to  he,  and  him 
(the  objective  case  form  of  he)  is  the  complement  of  to  he. 

When  the  infinitive  to  be  does  not  have  a  subject,  its  noun  or  pro- 
noun complement  should  be  in  the  nominative  case;   as, 
How  should  you  like  to  be  shel 

Observe  that  to  he  of  the  preceding  sentence  does  not  have  a  subject, 
and  that  its  pronoun  complement,  she,  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

Note. — The  gerund  of  to  he  is  also  complemented  by  the  nominative 
case  form  of  the  personal  pronoim;   as, 

What  do  you  think  of  its  being  she? 

She  (nominative  case  form)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  comple- 
ments the  gerund  being. 
Note,  further,  that  the  gerund  being  of  the  illustrative  sentence 
above,  is  preceded  by  a  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case.    The  possessive 
case  form  (not  the  objective  case  form)  should  always  be  used  in  this 
construction;  as, 

(Incorrect)  Do  you  object  to  him  going? 
(Correct)  Do  you  object  to  his  going? 

Practice.  —  Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  proper  case  forms: 

1.  Naturally,  we  expected  the  callers  to  be (they,  them). 

2.  Let  brother  and (me,  I)  go  to  Aunt  May  Sparks's  house 

to-morrow. 

3.  The  town  council  asked  J.  N.  Orr  and (him,  he)  to  be 

present. 
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4.  Have  you  thought  of  the  (thief,  thief's)  being  

(he,  him)? 

5.  How  would  they  like  to  be (us,  we)? 

6.  The  boys (who,  whom)  they  expected  to  be  present,  did 

not  come. 

7.  What  do  you  think  of (him,  his)  staying  all  night  at 

Farmland? 

8.  (whom,  who)  did  the  people  elect  governor  of  Kentucky 

in  1920? 

9.  I  have  no  objection  to (you,  your)  going  to  Dunkirk. 

10.  What  has  been  hinted  of     (John,  John's)  being  — 

(him,  he)? 

11.  Please  ask  Jane  and (her,  she)  to  carry  your  message. 

12.  Will  you  permit (he,  him)  and  his  sister  to  come  home 

at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon? 
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The  Pledge 

(Written  by  Mrs.  Howard  Willett  of  Chicago) 

I  love  the  United  States  of  America.     I  love  my  country's  flag.    I 
love  my  country's  language. 
I  promise: 

(i)  That  I  will  not  dishonor  my  country's  speech  by  leaving  off  the 
last  syllables  of  words; 

(2)  That  I  will  say  good  American  "yes"  and  "no"  in  place  of  an 

Indian  grunt,  "umhum"  and  "nup-um, "  or  a  foreign  "ya" 
or  "yeh, "  and  "nope"; 

(3)  That  I  will  do  my  best  to  improve  American  speech  by  enunciat- 

ing distinctly  and  by  speaking  clearly,  pleasantly,  and  sincerely; 

(4)  That  I  will  try  to  make  my  country's  language  beautiful  for  the 

many  boys  and  girls  of  foreign  nations  who  come  here  to  live. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Better 
Speech  Movement 

The  Better  Speech  Movement  was  given  its  first  important  impetus 
in  19 1 5  when  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  organized 
a  better  speech  committee.  After  this,  came  the  organization  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  followed  by  a  constantly 
increasing  interest,  within  the  schools  and  outside  the  schools,  in  the 
better  use  of  our  language.  The  culmination  of  this  forward  movement 
was  the  first  Better  Speech  Week,  observed  throughout  the  country 
during  the  week  of  November  2-8,  19 19.  At  this  time,  thousands  of 
schools,  from  Maine  to  California,  enlisted  in  the  better  speech  army. 
In  many  schools.  Better  Speech  Week  has  been  observed  each  yeai' 
since.  In  others,  although  there  has  been  no  second  formal  observance, 
the  good  work  has  continued  in  the  class  room,  and,  in  a  measure,  out- 
side the  class  room.  One  important  result  has  been  the  establishment 
of  strong  courses  in  speech  in  many  high  schools  and  elsewhere. 

Another  encouraging  fact  is  the  interest  now  taken  in  a  better  Ameri- 
can speech  by  organizations  other  than  the  schools.  Shortly  after  the 
organization,  in  1915,  of  the  first  speech'  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  became 
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actively  interested  in  the  better  speech  campaign,  and  brought  about 
the  indorsement  of  the  movement  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  has  also 
given  the  matter  serious  consideration. 

Better  Speech  Week 

Purpose  of  Campaign  —  The  purpose  of  a  Better  Speech  Week  cam- 
paign should  be  the  acquirement  by  students,  teachers,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  of  better  language  habits.  Better  language  habits 
include  the  everyday  use  of  (a)  correct  English,  and  (6)  pleasing  English. 
Correct  English  demands  careful  attention  to  grammatical  usage,  etc.; 
pleasing  English  is  a  result  of  clear  enunciation,  the  elimination  of  tonal 
barbarisms,  and  politeness  of  language  in  general. 

Extent  of  Campaign.  —  A  Better  Speech  Week  campaign  may  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  by  all  the  schools  of  a  city  or  a  town,  or  it 
may  be  confined  to  a  single  school  or  a  group  of  schools.  Good  results 
may  be  had  even  when  the  campaign  is  carried  on  in  a  few  classes  by 
one  or  two  teachers.  What  follows  applies  particularly  to  single 
schools,  although  it  may  be  adapted  to  both  larger  and  smaller  units. 
When  the  campaign  is  city  wide,  organizations  such  as  women's  clubs, 
civic  and  commerce  associations,  etc.,  sometimes  may  be  interested. 

Committees.  —  In  general,  schools  that  have  attempted  Better 
Speech  Week  Campaigns  seem  to  have  followed  rather  closely  the  plans 
proposed  in  the  Guide  issued  by  the  National  Speech  Committee. 
The  Guide  referred  to  is  pubUshed  by  the  English  Journal,  Chicago. 

Programs.  —  Programs  for  the  week  vary  considerably  in  detail, 
but,  in  general,  are  rather  similar.  They  are  made  up  of  addresses  on 
the  value  of  good  English,  spelling  and  pronunciation  contests,  correc- 
tion of  errors  of  grammar  and  idiom,  plays,  pageants,  departmental 
exhibits  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  value  of  good  English,  etc. 

Program  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Central  High  School: 

il.  In  all  English  classes: 

1.  Wednesday  —  Pronunciation  (vowel  and  consonant  values,  ac- 

cent). 

2.  Thursday  —  Verb  forms   {shaU  and  loiU,  should  and  vauld,  lie 

and  lay,  sit  and  set,  etc.). 

3.  Friday—  Pronouns  (correct  forms). 

4.  Monday  — *  Diction  (accuracy  and  purity). 

5.  Tuesday  —  Diction  (slang). 
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B.   By  the  entire  school: 

6.   Wednesday  —  Tag  day,    and  Better  English  play  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

Program  of  the  Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  High  School: 

1.  Monday  and  Tuesday  —  Slogans  and  posters, 

2.  Wednesday  —  Correct  English,  enunciation. 

3.  Thursday  —  Pronunciation,  diction. 

4.  Friday  —  Better   English    plays   and   stories,   written  by  the 

juniors  and  the  seniors. 

Program  of  the  Minneapolis  East  High  Scliool: 

1.  Monday  —  Speaker   from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  dis- 

tribution of  penalty  charts. 

2.  Tuesday  —  Spelling  contests  in  English  classes  preliminary  to 

next  day's  final  contest. 

3.  Wednesday  —  Inter-class    spelling  contest  —  "baby"    Liberty 

bond  as  prize. 

4.  Thursday  —  Business  English  day  (speaker  from  a  large  de- 

partment store),  exhibits,  and  letters  from  business  houses 
of  Minneapolis. 

5.  Friday  —  English  parade.     A  "feature"  was  chosen  by  each 

English  class.  These  "features"  included  representations  of 
"Slang,"  "GoodEngHsh,"  "Executioners,"  etc.  "Bad  Eng- 
lish" and  his  group  were  buried  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  ]Minnesota.  Then  came  talks  by  several  uniA'ersity 
professors. 

Slogans  and  Posters.  —  The  writing  of  the  slogans  and  the  making 
of  the  posters  constitute  an  interesting  part  of  the  work.  As  a  rule, 
these  are  prepared  some  time  before  the  week  set  apart  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  are  posted  just  before  and  from  time  to  time  during" the  week. 
A  fresh  lot  of  slogans  and  posters  each  day  helps  to  keep  the  interest 
high. 

The  following  are  slogans  that  have  been  used  on  posters  and 
placards  in  connection  with  the  observance   of    Better  Speech  Week: 

1.  Enlist  in  the  American  Speech  Arm3\ 

2.  Good  English  is  a  good  tonic  —  use  it. 

3.  Halt!  Slang  is  not  allowed  here. 

4.  A  free  country  —  A  powerful  language. 

5.  Speak  good  English  and  your  English  will  speak  for  you. 
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6.  Beware!  Bad  English  is  about,  and  it  will  get  you  if  you  don't 
watch  out. 

7.  Be  patriotic;   don't  murder  the  language  of  your  country. 

8.  Up  and  down  we'll  chase  "I  done"; 
With  other  bad  English  he's  on  the  run. 

9.  Good  speech  is  the  gateway  to  success. 

10.  Ring  the  -ing. 

1 1 .  Careless  speech  shows  careless  thinking. 

12.  Look  to  your  words.     They  carry  your  message;    make  them 
worthy  of  their  burden. 

13.  Banished  by  High's  decree: 
"Johnnie,  he"  and  "Rosy,  she." 

14.  Down  wiljh  "He  don't," 
Hit  him  in  the  eye; 
Watch  him  squirm. 
And  see  him  die. 

15.  Eenie  meenie  miney  mo, 
"He  come"  and  "He  seen" 
Will  have  to  go. 

16.  "As  tall  as  he"  is  proper  speech, 
and  "  It  is  I "  you  ought  to  reach. 

17.  The  speech  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Lee 
Is  good  enough  for  you  and  me. 

18.  The  English  language  will  never  die;  why  try  to  murder  it? 

19.  Good  English  pays. 

20.  Stick  to  good  English  until  good  English  sticks  to  you. 

21.  Tag  your  English. 

22.  Better  speech  —  Better  jobs. 

23.  Are  you  willing  to  be  judged  by  your  speech? 

24.  Mumbled  words  —  Jumbled  thoughts. 

25.  Say  it  in  good  English. 

26.  "  Mend  thy  speech  a  little 
Lest  it  mar  thy  fortunes." 

27.  What  word  have  you  added  to  your  vocabulary  to-day? 

28.  Make  no  mistakes  in  grammar  today. 

29.  Watch  your,  vowels. 

30.  Get  the  dictionary  habit. 

31.  Better  English  eventually;  why  not  now? 

32.  Do  not  neglect  your  final  consonants. 

33.  By  their  speech  ye  shall  know  them. 
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Tag  Day.  —  Many  schools  observe  Tag  Day  as  a  part  of  Better 
Speech  Week.  Sometimes,  errors  are  checked  on  the  tags;  sometimes, 
the  tags  bear  a  pledge  to  use  better  English;  other  readily  thought  of 
ways  of  using  these  tags  may  be  employed.  There  is  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  originaHty. 

Common  Errors.  —  Diiring  Better  Speech  Week,  all  of  the  common 
errors  of  English  are  attacked.  The  list  includes  ungrammatical  forms, 
frequently  mispronounced  and  poorly  enunciated  words,  foreign  idioms, 
slang,  and  unpleasing  speech  in  general.  Probably  an  effective  thing 
to  do  is  to  concentrate  on  a  few  of  the  more  flagrant  errors  heard  in 
the  school,  such  as  foreign  idioms,  which  are  always  common  where 
there  is  a  large  enrollment  of  children  whose  parents  are  foreign  bom. 

Two  lists  that  have  been  used  in  "drives"  are  found  below: 


List  I 


Wrong 

1.  Loan  me  a  dollar 

2.  Borrow  me  a  nickel 

3.  I  do  not  like  boughten  pies 

4.  He  didn't  enthuse  over  the  place. 

5.  If  s  funny  that  he  didn't  come 

6.  Lots  of  teachers  were  there 

7.  bimch 

8.  make  dinner 

9.  It  don't,  He  donH 

10.  that  there,  this  here 

11.  I  cannot  work  like  she  does 

12.  readin',  nothin',  doin' 

13.  becuz,  intrest 

14.  apparatus 

15.  The  man  whom  I  thought  was  my 

friend,  deceived  me 

16.  Do  not  blame  it  onto  me 

17.  Leave  go  of  me 

18.  It  was  me 

19.  quite  a  few 

20.  as  though 

21.  kind  of  a,  sort  of  a 

22.  It  says  on  the  bulletin 

23.  They  make  flour  in  Minneapolis 

24.  different  than 

25.  apt  to  fail 


Right 
Lend  me  a  dollar 

Lend  me  five  cents 

I  do  not  like  bakery  pies 

He  did  not  show  any  enthusiasm  for  the 

place 
It's  strange  that  he  didn't  come 
Many  teachers  were  there 
group 

prepare  dinner 
It  doesn't.  He  doesn't 
that,  this 

I  cannot  work  as  she  does 
reading,  nothing,  doing 
because,  interest 
apparatus 
The  man  who  I  thought  was  my  friend, 

deceived  me 
Do  not  blame  me 
Let  go  of  me 
It  was  / 

several,  a  number 
as  t/ 

kind  of,  sort  of 
The  bulletin  states 
Flour  is  made  in  Minneapolis 
different  from 
likely  to  fail 
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a6.  end  up,  write  up 

27.  He  says 

a8.  Mr.  Ehnnan.  he  said 

39.  That  is  the  name  he  is  known  by 

30.  real 

31.  He  come 

32.  He  sung 

ii.  The  bell  has  ranf 

34.  The  boy  swum  a  mile 

35.  llay  the  book  on  the  table 

36.  I  laid  down  for  an  hour 

37.  I  have  laid  awake  for  hours 

38.  Can  I  go  home  early? 


end,  write 

He  said 

Mr.  Ehrman  said 

That  is  the  name  by  which  he  b  known 

very 

He  came 

He  sang 

The  bell  has  rung 

The  boy  swam  a  mile 

I  laid  the  book  on  the  table 

I  lay  down  for  an  hour 

I  have  lain  awake  for  hours 

May  I  go  home  early? 


—  Minneapolb  East  High  School  list. 

List  II 


Do  not  use  — 
X.  Aintl  invited? 

2.  I  cant  hardly  believe  the  story 

3.  He  don't  play  football 

4.  One  hadn't  ought  to  swear 

5.  They  haven't  no  pencib 

6.  Let's  us  give  a  play 

7.  There's  five  here 

8.  JKA^«'5  the  others? 


Verbs 

Contractions,  Etc. 

Instead  of  — 
Ami  not  invited? 
I  can  hardly  believe  the  story 
He  doesn't  play  foatball 
One  ought  not  to  swear 
They  have  no  pencils 
Let's  give  a  play 
There  are  five  here 
Where  are  the  others? 


//.    Tense  Forms,  Etc. 


The  boy  was  droumded  last  week 

Jane  done  her  English  last  evening 

Mary  et  too  fast 

We,  you,  they  was  excited  at  the  fire 

I  wish  I  was  going 

If  I  was  only  going 

The  sexton  run^,  had  rang  the  bell 

He  lay  his  book  on  the  table 

Mother  laid  awake  all  night 

Baby  run  away  several  times 

Joe  has,  had  wrote  a  good  article 

Father  has,  had  went  South 

They  seen  the  parade 

Try  and,  go  and 

Try  and  study  hard 

The  pipe  has  buHad 


The  boy  was  drowned  last  week 

Jane  did  her  English  last  evening 

Mary  ate  too  fast 

We,  you,  they  were  excited  at  the  fire 

I  wish  I  were  going 

If  I  were  only  going 

The  sexton  rang,  had  rung  the  bell 

He  laid  his  book  on  the  table 

Mother  lay  awake  all  night 

Baby  ran  away  several  times 

Joe  has,  had  written  a  good  article 

Father  has,  had  gone  South 

They  saw  the  parade 

try  to,  go  to 

Try  to  study  hard 

The  pipe  has  bursi 
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Says  I  to  him,  "Don't  do  it" 
I  set  there  for  twenty  minutes 
He  drunk,  has  drank  the  milk 
Mary  Antin  come  to  America 
Mark  has,  had  fell  down 

/// 

I  got  to  go  home 

1  got  on  the  car 

She  has  went  and  fell 

Let  her  lay 

We  might  of  done  better 

Set  here  beside  me 

I  expect  he's  been  detained 

I'll  learn  her  how  to  cook 

Can  we  be  excused  now? 

Roosevelt  raised  his  children  well 

My  bread  raised  quickly 

Say,   listen,    Mr.   T ,    may   we 

borrow  your  knife? 
Phural  subject  with  singular  verb 


I  said  to  him,  "Don't  do  it" 
I  sat  there  for  twenty  minutes 
He  drank,  has  drunk  the  milk 
Mary  Antin  came  to  America 
Mark  has,  had  fallen  down 

Confused  Meanings,  Etc. 
I  must  go  home 
I  boarded  the  car 
She  has  fallen 
Let  her  lie 

We  might  have  done  better 
Sit  here  beside  me 
I  suppose  he's  been  detained 
I'll  teach  her  how  to  cook 
May  we  be  excused  now? 
Roosevelt  reared  his  children  well 
My  bread  rose  quickly 
Mr.  T ,  may  we  borrow  your  knife? 


Making    subject 
niunber 


and    verb    agree  in 


{vice  versa) 

(Teachers  and  pupils  supply  examples  from  experience) 
'  Dangling ' '  participles  ' '  Anchored ' '  participles 

'Split"  infinitives  "Sound"  infinitives 

Substantives 

Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjective  Pronouns 


Jack  belongs  to  our  bunch 

Who  did  you  appoint? 

//  says  in  the  book 

Him  and  me  are  brothers 

John  and  myself  helped  mother 

John  he  killed  the  snake 

Hand  me  them  books 

Us  children  are  happy 

YoHse  must  elect  a  leader 

These  kind  of  apples  is  sweet 

No  one  but  I  worked  the  problem 

Each  must  show  their  ticket 

That  there  wind  blows  this  here  paper 

Father  gave  he  and  /  a  present 

Faulty   references   of   pronouns   to 

antecedents,  such  as  in  the  twelfth 

sentence  of  this  group 


Jack  belongs  to  our  crowd 

Whom  did  you  appoint 

The  book  says 

He  and  /  are  brothers 

John  and  /  helped  mother 

John  killed  the  snake 

Hand  me  those  books 

We  children  are  happy 

You  must  elect  a  leader 

This  kind  of  apple  is  sweet 

No  one  but  me  worked  the  problem 

Each  must  show  his  ticket 

That  wind  blows  this  paper 

Father  gave  him  and  me  a.  present 

Clear  references 


(Teachers  and  pupils  supply  examples) 
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Conjunction^,    Etc. 

1 .  I  don't  know  if  I  may  go  I  don't  know  whether  I  may  go 

2.  He  looks  like  he  could  stand  the  work     He  looks  as  if  he  could  stand  the  work 

3.  When  he  had  spoken,  why  he  took      When  he  had  spoken  he  took  the  nine- 

the  nine-thirty  train  thirty  train 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs,  Etc. 

1.  Hor  discourtesy  made  me  mad  Her  discourtesy  made  me  angry 

2.  I'm  awfully  sorry  I'm  very  sorry 

3.  The  weather  was  awful  The  weather  was  very  disagreeable 

4.  The  forget-me-not  is  cunning  The  forget-me-not  is  pretty 

5.  James  is  cither  lazy  or  dumb  James  is  cither  lazy  or  stupid 

6.  I'll  sure  come  on  Thursday  I'll  surely  come  on  Thursday 

7.  Sister  is  real  glad  Sister  is  very  glad 

8.  The  cake  is  quite  good  The  cake  is  very  good 

Q.  The  gentleman  made  quite  a  few     The  gentleman  made  many  mistakes 
mistakes 

10.  He  did  his  work  good  He  did  his  work  well 

11.  I  was  only  charged  five  cents  I  was  charged  only  five  cents 

12.  The  board  is  four/00/  wide  The  board  is  lonr  feet  wide 

13.  Which  kind  of  a  shoe  did  you  buy  Which  kind  of  shoe  did  you  buy 

14.  The  rose  smells  ruKetly  The  rose  smells  sweel 

Prepositions 

1.  She  Mts  in  hack  of  me  She  sits  behind  me 

2.  Your  opinion  is  different  than  mine        Your  opinion  is  different  from  mine 

—  List  prepared  by  Charles  Swain  Thomas  and  Miss 
Bryce  for  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Enunciation  Drills.  —  Drill  upon  the  following  with  special  atten- 
tion to  enunciation  and  clearness  of  tone: 

1.  .\nd  /Acre,  /Arough  t\it  flnsh  of  the  morning  ligA/, 
\  5/eed  as  bldxk  as  the  steeds  of  nigA/ 

Was  5een  to  pass  \y\th  eagle  fligh/  — 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 

He  stretched  away  \^'i/A  the  utmos/  speed. 

2.  Hark!  I've  a  secret  to  «'Aisper, 
Listen,  but  don'/  you  tell, 
For  U  wn't  mine  to  be  given, 
And  U  isn't  mine  to  sell. 


3.  And  the  muttering  grew  into  a  grumbling, 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  nmibling, 
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And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling  — 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats; 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats; 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers; 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  sisters. 

4.  She  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's  fish  sauce  shop,  welcoming  him 

in. 

5.  Strict,   strong   Stephens   Stringer    snared    slickly  six   sickly,  silly 

snakes. 

6.  How  much  wood  would  a  wood  chuck  chuck  if  a  woodchuck  could 

chuck  wood?    He  would  chuck  as  much  wood  as  he  could  chuck  if 
he  could  chuck  wood. 

7.  Now  it  reached  the  loudest  swell; 
Lower,  lower,  now  it  fell,  — 

•    Lower,  lower,  loA-er,  stiU, 
Scarce  it  sounded,  or  the  rill 
Now  its  warble  ceased  to  sing. 

8.  Softly,  silently,  white  and  fair, 
Floating  along  through  the  frosty  air, 
Swirling  and  whirUng, 

Shifting  and  drifting, 
Came  the  beautiful  snow. 

9.  Around  the  rugged  rocks  the  ragged  rascal  ran. 

10.  The  sea  ceaseth  and  sufficeth  us. 

11.  Did  you  ever  see  a  saw  saw  as  that  saw  sawed? 

12.  Sister  Susan  is  sewing  socks  for  six  sick  soldiers. 

13.  A  noise  annoys  an  oyster. 
What  noise  annoys  an  oyster? 
A  noisy  lioise  annoys  an  oyster. 

14.  Frank  faithfully  fifes,  forgetful  of  foes. 

15.  Firmly  the  fowl  faced  the  fierce  fox. 

16.  A  big  black  bug  bit  a  big  black  bear. 

17.  Lucy  likes  light  literature. 

18.  I  chatter  over  stony  ways 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

19.  Tomorrow  try  to  talk  truly  and  truthfully. 

20.  Breathe  with  care.     Do  not  mouth  thy  words. 

21.  Bring  a  bit  of  buttered  brown  bread. 
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22.  The  vile  vagabond  ventured  to  vilify  the  venerable  veteran. 

23.  The  glassy  glaciers  gleamed  in  the  glowing  light. 

—  From  the  Cleveland  Better  Speech  Week  Bulletin. 

**  Follow-up  "  Methods.  —  As  every  one  knows,  a  better  speech  drive 
will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  unless  it  is  followed  by  some  well  planned 
and  faithfully  carried  out  scheme  of  holding  what  has  been  gained. 
Miss  Genevieve  McDill  of  the  English  department  of  the  Minneapolis 
East  High  School,  reports  that  in  that  school  minimum  requirements 
in  English  have  been  adopted  and  are  now  in  force.  These  require- 
ments include: 

Penmanship.  —  Must  be  legible;  ink  must  be  used;  no  words  should 
be  scratched  out.  Penalty  for  not  observing  the  above:  Paper  not 
accepted. 

Spelling.  —  Five  per  cent  deducted  for  misspelling  the  following 
words:  it's,  its;  their,  there;  to,  too,  two;  separate;  immediately;  quite, 
quiet;  lose,  loose;  then,  than;  all  right;  altogether;  were,  where. 

Two  per  cent  off  for  every  other  misspelled  word  and  for  incorrect 
syllabication. 

Grammar.  —  (a)  Beginning  with  English  III,  five  per  cent  off  for 
the  following:  the  double  negative;  different  than;  must  of;  if  for 
whether;   misuse  of  seen,  done,  come. 

(b)  Beginning  with  Freshman  year,  any  violation  involving  the 
following  defects,  fails  a  paper: 

1.  Defective  sentence  (a  participial  phrase  or  a  dependent  clause 

used  as  a  sentence) 

2.  Running  sentences  together 

(c)  Five  per  cent  off  for  violations  of  rules  governing  the  following: 

1.  End  punctuation 

2.  Punctuation  of  introductory  adverbial  clauses 

3.  Use  of  quotation  marks 

4.  Punctuation  of  parenthetical  expressions,  appositives,  and  nouns 

of  address. 

"The  only  really  effective  'follow-up'  method,"  says  Miss  May 
McKitrick,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Cleveland  East  Technical  High 
School,  "is  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  teacher,  her  insistence, 
persistence,  tact." 
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Better  Speech  Plays 

Many  Better  Speech  Week  plays  have  been  written,  a  few  excellent 
and  many  interesting.  The  Burial  of  Bad  English  seems  to  be  a  popular 
theme.  Other  titles  are  The  English  Truants,  The  Downfall  of  Poor 
Speech,  The  Fale  of  Bad  English,  The  Conspiracy,  etc. 

The  Better  Speech  Child,  by  Miss  Helen  Bagg,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Speech  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  is  a  charm- 
ing little  play  in  one  act.  Another  very  effective  play  is  In  the  House 
of  Youth,  by  Frank  P.  Whitney,  Principal  of  the  Collin  wood  Junior 
High  School  of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Mashek  of  the  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  High  School  says,  "Both  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  LaCrosse  have  tried  student-made  plays  and  prefer 
them  to  imported  ones.  You  ,will  find  that  students  are  greatly 
interested  in  writing  plays  of  this  kind." 
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Set.  conjugation  of.  305-306 
Shakespeare,  William,  185 
Shaii,  336-338 
ShaU  and  WUl,  454-455 
Should  and  Would,  454-455 
Simple  sentences,  277-280 
Sing,  conjugation  of,  334-335 
Sit,  conjugation  of,  305-306 
Sketch  Book,  The,  101-102;  loq^iii 
Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  1 68-1 71 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  165-166 
Social  notes,  79-85 
Speech,  beautiful.  408-411 
Spelling  rules,  useful,  443-448 
Subjects  of  infinitives  —  Complements 

of  To  be,  458-450 
Substantives,  predicate,  456-457 
Suffixes,  399-400:  and  spelling,  400-401 
Swim,  conjugation  of,  311-313 
Synonyms,  386-387 

Take,  conjugation  of,  317-318 
Telegrams,  220-226 
Telling  the  news,  136-155 

a  news  story,  136-137 

selecting  and  arranging  details,  137- 
140 

written  news  story,  1 40-1 41 

a  nose  for  news,  141-142 

criticising  news  stories,  14a 

oral  news  story,  142-143 

publishing  a  class  newspaper,  143-146 

want  "ads"  and  notices,  146-148 

poorly  written  want  "ads."  149 

descriptions  that  identify,  149-150 
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editorials:  my  opinion,  151-152  ^ 

editorials  for  class  paper,  152-153 

another  class  paper,  153 

cartoons,  153 

explaining  a  cartoon,  153-1S6 
Tense,  312-314 

sequence  of,  314-317 
To  be,  complements  of,  458-459 
Topic  sentence,  the,  87-91 
"Trailing,"  86-87 
Transitive  verbs,  303-306 

Unity,  of,  test  364-365 

making  sentences  xmified,  365-366 
the  "run-on"  sentence,  367-369 

Using  One's  Eyes  and  Ears,  40-55 

Verbs,  303-340 

transitive  and  intransitive,  303-  306 
regular  and  irregular,  306-307 
voice,  308-309 
mode,  309-311 
tense,  312-314 
sequence  of  tenses,  314-317 
number  and  person,  31 8-3 2 3 
participles,  infinitives,  and   gerunds, 

323-324 
tense    sequence   of    infintives,    325- 

329 
forms  of  the  participle,  329-332 


correcting  the  "dangling"  participle, 
33,2-333 
Voice,  308-309 

"Voyage,"  The,  The  Sketch  Book,  109- 
iii;  316-317 

Webster,  Daniel,  242-244 

What  to  write  about,  66-68 

"Why  Eave  Swallows  Flock  Together," 
90-91 

"Why    Prescriptions    are    Written    in 
Latin,"  122-123 

Will,  336-338 

Words,  384-407 

enlarging  one's  vocabulary,  384-386 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  386-387 
accuracy  and  force  in  the  use  of,  388- 

390 
often  confused  in  use,  390-397 
construction  of,  397 
prefixes,  397-399 
suffixes,  399-400 
suffixes  and  spelling,  400-401 
effective  use  of,  401-405 
using  words  correctly,  405-407 
often  mispronounced,  411-412 
spelled  aUke  but  sometimes  accented 

differently,  412-413 
frequently  misspelled,  449-451 

Write,  conjugation  of,  317-318 
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